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THE GURNEY PAPERS.—NO. V. 


Ovr dinner progressed, as the Americans say, most propitiously. 
Wells was in much better spirits than I had expected to find him, con- 
sidering the recent severe frustration of all his well-laid schemes for 
Fanny’s matrimonial promotion. He did not in the slightest degree 
allude to the circumstance, probably because my own case had not 
entirely slipped his memory, and because any recapitulation of the 
history of the Lieutenant’s wooing might have recalled to my recollec- 
tion some scenes of a similar character to those which had been recently 
acted at the Rectory, but which had not been productive of a similar 
result. 

Mrs. Brandyball, whose whole aim and object appeared to be the 
making everybody round her pleased with themselves, as the readiest 
mode of making everybody present pleased with her, began her course 
of experiments in that way by eulogizing, in the best set terms, the gal- 
lant officer now absent, as one of the most interesting of his sex. 

“I protest,’’ said she, “ that I am not like that particular genus of 
gallinaceous birds whose tenderest sensibilities are awakened by the 
appearance of sanguineously-coloured cloth, but I cannot so entirely 
subdue the natural, and I hope not altogether reprehensible sentiment 
of gratitude which must unquestionably animate every female heart to- 
wards our gallant protectors in the time of peril.” 

“Ah,” seid Cuthbert, “ your’s is a very amiable weakness in that 
respect. What soldiers have to endure,—ah, those marchings and 
countermarchings,—eh ?” 

** But,’ continued Mrs. Brandyball, determined to win the Rector 
entirely, ‘“‘ I never met with an individual so entirely exempt from pre- 
tension or affectation as Lieutenant Merman. He appears to me to be 
unexceptionable.”’ 

“* Well,” said the Reverend Divine, “ there must be tastes of all 
sorts; for my part, [ think him as empty a coxcomb as ever stepped—”’ 

Mrs. Brandyball stared with astonishment. 

** And J,” said I, “ think him odious.’’ 

Her eyes opened still wider. 

“* Ah,”’ said Cuthbert, “do you know I have never taken the trouble 
to think whether I like him or not.” 

The manner in which our fair visiter was mystified was exceedingly 
amusing to us: it was evident, not only that she felt wonderfully dis- 
appointed by the manner in which her eulogiums upon the Lieutenant 
had been received, but that she set us down as two of the most hardened 
hypocrites that ever existed. What else could she think? she had seen 
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2 The Gurney Papers. 


the man living constantly with us,—evincing beyond the shadow of 
doubt his devotion towards my sister-in-law, and received by her with 
a corresponding frankness of approval. Wells was in_ no humour to 
soften or qualify what he had said of him, and I thought I had found 
out enough of Mrs. Brandyball’s character to be certain that when. she 
found that we completely threw him over, she would let him lie in the 
mire without any farther attempt at his exaltation. 

Tom, who came in with the dessert, had been upstairs with, Harriet 
and her sister, and, by the expression of his most expressive) counte- 
nance, I was dreadfully apprehensive that he had picked enough out of 
their conversation to understand that the Lieutenant had behaved some- 
how ungenteelly, and had received his conge. The imp looked cunning, 
and as, besides what he might have extracted from the dialogue of 
the sisters, he was extremely fond of collecting faceti@ from the servants’ 
hall, it seemed extremely likely that the real state of the case had 
oozed out during the afternoon, and that he might favour us with, the 
domestic version of the “ soger officer’s”” inglorious retreat. 

Cuthbert, whose consummate skill in the art of child-spoiling 1 have 
now watched with more attention than satisfaction, whenever the girls 
were away, bestowed all his favours upon their lout of a brother, and he 
had at this period expressed a wish, which came like a gentle command, 
that Tom should take, or seem to take, a great interest in everything 
that was going on. 

“ Whenever you don’t understand anything that is talked of, Tommy,” 
said my brother, “always ask me. It is by inquiring, everybody learns. 
It will save you a great deal of trouble in the end.” And accordingly 
Tom felt bound to be unceasingly inquisitive, always, however, running 
poor Cuthbert eventually into a corner, and then irritating him as much 
as it was possible for him to be irritated by anything. This question- 
able system of improvement of course destroyed anything like rational 
or even connected conversation during the presence of the hopeful 
youth in the dining-room, and knowing how tiresome his company 
would be to Harriet and Fanny, I had not the courage to send him up 
to the boudoir, which, as his fair sisters were out, was the only place 
which could be appropriated to his use. 

“ | know no more of him personally,’ said Wells, speaking of some 
public man, “ than I do of the Pope of Rome.” 

* Who is the Pope of Rome, uncle?” said Tom. 

“* My dear boy,” said Cuthbert, “ he is elected by the Cardinals.” 

** What’s a cardinal, uncle ?” 

* A cardinal, my love, is an ecclesiastical prince, and a member of 
the sacred college.” 

** Yes,” said Wells, “and the Roman Catholics hold that, as the 
pope represents Moses, so the cardinals represent the seventy elders,” 

“ They wear red hats,”’ said Mrs. Brandyball. 

“Why do they wear red hats?” said Tum. 


“For the same reason, Master Tommy,” said Wells, “ that millers 
wear white ones.” 


“ What's that?” said Tom. 
“ To keep their heads warm,” said Wells. 


** How incalculably whimsical you are, Mr. Wells,” said Mrs. 
Brandyball. 
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“ Did you never hear of any great man who was called Pope, who 
neverwas @ cardinal ?”? said Cuthbert, evidently determined to obtain 
some share of Mrs. Brandyball’s favourable opinion. 

“No,” said Tom. spate 

“ Not Alexander Pope, the poet?” said Cuthbert, leading him dex- 
terously to an affirmative. 

* No: who was he?” said Tom. oii 

* Why, Tommy,” said Wells, bored to death by the boy’s pertinacity, 
** he was once called a note of interrogation.” 

“© What’s a note of interrogation ?”” said 'Tom. 

* A little ugly thing that asks questions,” said the Rector. 

* Oh, Mr. Wells,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “ that is too severe. To 
my mind Pope was not much of a poet.” 

**'T'o mine,” said 1, “ he appears the greatest poet we ever had.” 

* Who is the best poet now, pappy ?” said Tom. 

** Poet, my dear,” said Cuthbert; “never mind,—I don’t know,— 
I’m sure,—there, now that will do,—eat your orange.” 

“I perfectly agree with you, Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Brandyball, 
“as to the utility of the system of exciting the development of the 
mental qualities by the institution of a principle of inquiry which must, 
while its results add fresh stores of information to the questioner, in- 
duce a constant desire for new acquirements.” 

Wells and I exchanged looks, for although it may seem most illiberal 
that we should encourage any doubts or suspicions with regard to the 
perfect ebriety of our fair guest, we could not fail to remark that the long 
words in which she dealt came out rather indistinctly ; however, when 
Wells replenished her glass with port wine, which she that day drank, 
because she said “‘ the cadent humidity ”’ (Ang/ice, some rain which had 
fallen during the afternoon,) “ had imparted an agueish character to the 
eirecumambient atmosphere.” 

My position was an awkward one; whenever she evinced a disposi- 
tion to retire, her destination would be the drawing-room, with no com- 
panion save Tom, I therefore did not feel in the slightest degree desir- 
ous of unsettling her; nor dare I venture to pay my poor wife a visit, 
lest the movement should flurry our fair visiter. I knew that in the 
present state of their minds her joining them would be beyond descrip- 
tion disagreeable, and so I affected to be exceedingly snug and com- 
fortable; and Wells seconding my efforts to keep the little party to- 
gether, the lady gradually warming by the generous influence of what, 
in the earlier part of the day, she would probably have called the 
“ vinous juice,’’ began proportionably to relinquish all her fine words 
and euphonic phrases, until at length her natural candour led her not 
only to talk like other people, but to give us some curious particulars 
of her own “ life, character, and behaviour,” to which I must say the 
Rector most insidiously led and encouraged her. 

“ Little pitchers have great ears,” said Mrs. Brandyball; “ Master 
Tom had better go to his aunty,—as for my part, I can only say that in 
France the ladies never leave the table until the gentlemen go.” 

“Or rather,” interrupted Wells, “ the gentlemen always go when 
the ladies leave the table.” 

“It’s the same thing in the end,” said Mrs. Brandyball ; “ now, 
what I mean to say is this—Mre. Gurney is unwell, and, I. dare say, 
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would be better pleased with my room than my company. . Indeed, 
between you and me and the post, I dun’t thihk I am overmiuch of a 
favourite with her at any time ; and so—as,L feel agueish—although the 
port wine has doue me a great deal of good, I-don't*want to stir from 
where I am till tea-time: we are very snug where we ate—only, to 
be sure, you may have something to talk about—-parish, as we @ay,— 

in which case I’m off—a nod’s as good as a wink to a blind horse.” 

** But you are not a blind horse,’’ said ‘Tom, looking,atther with a 
perfect consciousness that the expression of her countenanbe,:and: the 
character of her conversation, had undergone.a very decided alteration. 

“No, Master Tom,” said the lady, “ that’ "s very true”? ci ga 

** No,” said Tom ; “no more than J am a little picines: “him hup 
to you, stoopid as you may fancy me.’ 

“Tommy, love,” said Cuthbert, “don’t speak in shahenhamesh to Mrs. 
Brandyball : what would your sisters say if they, heard you???) '* 

“Say!” said Tom; “ why, they'd Taugh like fun, specially Kitty, 
she would tell me to go it like winkin.” 

Here the lady telegraphed to me her desire..that Tom - should: be 
missing as soon as possible ; and while she was occupiedin this eperation,’ 
Wells again replenished her glass, having ascertained that she: had arrived’ 
atan amiable state of oblivious mystification, in which, although she gave 
some slight evidence of surprise at finding her goblet, like the Panmure’ 
punch-bowl, always full, she could not exactly recollect: having pre- 
viously emptied it. 

This tampering with her weakness, and ministering to her failing, 
might have been, by the more rigid, considered, what is colloquially 
called, “ taking an unfair advantage,” and I think even I, in my own 
house, or, What was so called and considered in the neighbourhood, 
should have interposed to prevent the proceeding, had it not been that 
I felt I was tiling Cuthbert and his daughters-in-law an essential 
service in contributing to rub off the plating, which he mistook for 
precious metal, and by allowing his favourite the full gratification of 
what Kitty had more t than once hinted was, when she was at home, her 

“ Custom always of the afternoon,” 


permit her to exhibit herself in her natural colours. I confess the 
signal success which crowned the early part of the process, and the 
suddenness with which the mask had som abandoned, rather induced — 
me to sanction its continuance so long as the lady continued “ nothing 
loth ;” and so long as no undue influence was exercised over her to 
induce her to exceed her usual limits. 

I answered her signal, and desired Tom to go and get his tea with 
Harriet and Fanny, in the boudoir, although it was extremely di 
able to do what I knew would, to a certainty, make them partic 
unhappy. 
*m hoff,” said Tom : “ hi knows what’s what. She’s a-going to 
- out some of her rum stories,—and his afraid that I should hear 
them.”’ 

“Tom, my boy, go when your uncle tells you,” said Cutubert. 

“Oh, nobody wants to stop,” said Tom; “I likes to go to Haunt 
Fan a precious sight more than staying here.” 

And out he went, banging the door after him, whistling as he crossed 
the hall, and stumped up stairs, to torment the consulting sisters. 
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“ He’s 2 nice boy,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “only, as I said, 


* €hildren pick up words, as pigeons peas, 
» >» 4, And utter them again as God shall please,’ 
And something might ‘be said about somebody that might as well go no 
further; as J .say;*’prevention is better than cure,’ and I hate tat- 
tling.?esof brald 2 

“You dresperfectly right,” said Wells, with a look of the profoundest 
respect, and in:a manner so horribly deferential, that I had nearly burst 
intoa fitof laughing, although I was in fact in no very mirthful humour. 

“ Why, la, Mr.’ Wells,”” continued the lady, who having freed herself 
from the restraint imposed by Tom’s be rye went off at score ; “you 
must naturally think I knowa good deal of the world at my time of 
life ;. andso: having seen what I have seen in it, my proverb is, ‘ the 
least said, sooner mended.’ ”’ 

Yes, thought I, and I suspect your temporary forgetfulness of so 
excellent a maxim at the present moment is likely to produce some cu- 
rious results ; for I ‘saw Cuthbert every now and then clevate his eye- 
brows, in a manner’for him most actively expressive of astunishment at 
what he heard.» 

“« Why,” said the lady, “ now I’ll tell you; you know those two girls 
of yours are as fond of me as if L.was their own mother. ;That’s mere 
nature—all nature—every bit of ‘it nature ; they never knew their own 
mother,—then isn’t it natural they should love me ?—I have always 
been kind to them, and, as Mr. Gurney knows, never said wrong was 
the thing they did, though Kitty’s as full of mischief as an.egg’s full 
of meat :—well then—I—so—oh, what was I saying—something——” 

** You were speaking of the natural affection of children for their 
parents,” said Wells, who performed his part in the domestic farce with 
the greatest gravity. 

“ So I was,” said the lady ; “ and—I had no mother myself!” 

** What! never, Ma’am ?”’ said Wells. 

“ Oh; Mr. Wells,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “ what a man you are! you 
do remind me so of an uncle of mine at Bristol.” 

“Oh,” said Wells, “then you had an uncle?” 

“ Two,” said the lady; “and, as you said, I had a mother, but she 
ced See I knew anything about her, and that’s a very bad thing for 
a girl. 

“ It is indeed,” said Cuthbert, 

“«—-Sighing like furnace.” 

“And so,” continued she, “I was left a good deal to myself; and 
that was, I think, the foundation of all my knowledge. -I was what 
they would call a self-taught genius. I never was taught nothing on 
earth by nobody until after I was married, and then poor Mr. B., who 
was mighty particular,—he was a very old man when I married him— 
at least I thought so then,—I don’t believe he was near so old as Mr. © 
Gurney, but he was a deal too old to marry me,—so when 1 came out 
with my P’s and Q’s—all wrong, you know—he used to fidget, and look 
cross,—and so then I had masters and mistresses,—and got on un- 
commonly well,—and never having any family—none of what the ad- 
> aa servants call incumbrances—I had plenty of time to devote 
to myself, and so—as—I say—learning is a treasure—I—then—poor 
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Mr. B. died—he was in a very extensive way of business—in the 
timber trade—but somehow—I don’t recollect the particulars—when 
he died, it was found—I never could understand why—that he had not 
left me a farden—no, Mr. Wells, as I’m a living woman, not the value 
of a brass farden—nothing settled on me ;—and then I was—nobody 
to help me—my uncle died—and my father gone abroad for life.” 

“* What a dreadful position for a female,” said Cuthbert, who, in the 
tenderness of his heart, and the intensity of his sympathy im our fair 
friend’s misfortunes, totally lost sight of the main points of her history 
so candidly—so unconsciously narrated for our edification. 

** And what did happen to you?” said Wells. 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “ nothing happened to me: I began 
to think what I had best do—and what was easiest to be done; and 
just as I was quite at a nonplus, I happened to fallin with a nice re- 
spectable lady who kept the school I now keep.” 

*** Who wore that day the arms which now I wear ;’” 
said I, involuntarily. 

“€ No, not arms,” said the lady—* school,—oh, I remember—out of 
the play—Norval—ha! ha!—‘On the Grampy Hills,’—that’s a very 
moving play—it always makes me cry to think of his poor dear mother.” 

“* My dear Gilbert,” said Wells, ‘* you have interrupted Mrs. Brandy- 
ball in her autobiography.” 

* Oh, there’s not much to tell,” said the lady; “ only my new friend 
Mrs. Slinkin wanted an assistant to teach French, Italian, music, geo- 
graphy, and astronomy, and so I engaged myself—her great objection 
was to my name—which, she said, gave a notion that I was—ha! ha! 
—the idea—addicted to the use of spirits—but, as I said, what’s in a 
name ?—there’s Mr. Young, very old—Mrs. White, very brown—Mr. 
Short, very talh—and Mrs. Little, very big,—and why should not Mrs. 
Brandyball be as sober as a judge *?” 

“Why not, indeed!” said Wells, once more filling up her glass ; 
“and so, I conclude, you satisfied your friend ?” 

“ Quite entirely so,” said Mrs. Brandyball ; “so I took the situation, 
and we got on very comfortably : indeed, the best part of the thing is, 
I didn’t know any of the things I went to teach,—that is to say, I 
knew a little of them; but what I said was this, I shall learn them all 
in time, by teaching the girls,—and so I did—and so then Mrs Slin- 
kin made friends with a Bath doctor,—and he used to recommend 
Montpelier House as the healthiest place in the neighbourhood,—and 
so people sent their children to us,—and then we sent out one or two 
to India,—and so made a connexion that way,—and at last Mrs. Slin- 
kin married the doctor, and I stepped into the business ; and now, I’ll 
venture to say, there isn’t a better conducted school in all England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, or Berwick-upon-T weed.” 

Whereupon, to my infinite amazement, I beheld my brother Cuthbert 
elevate himself to an angle of forty-five, and say, in the sweetest ima- 
ginable tone, . 

** To that [I think I can myself bear testimony.”’ 

This announcement evidently startled Wells as much as it had sur- 


~® At the period of which Mr. Gilbert Qurney’s papers treat, James Smith's ad- 
mirable song upon the subject of similar anomalies had not appeared.—Ed. 
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prised me. . pies Gb it encouraged the lady to a fuller confession, 
which, to me and the Rector, was extremely amusing. | 
__ “Now,’’ said she, “you see me as I'am; and I have told you all my 
history, but I. should never have opened my lips as I have done this 
evening if the girls had been here.” 

I knew. by the,expression of Wells’s countenance that he was dying 
to ask her whether, when she talked of opening her lips in the manner 
she had done this evening, she meant for the purposes of imbibition or 


oratory. .., 5 

ei Everybody is obliged,” said she, “to play a part in this world, 
that’s what I mean to say ;—what’s a judge off the bench, wig and 
gown aside ?—just like other men, to be sure; but while he is in his 
court, he must act judge, and nothing else,—the same with me :—why, 
if T was to be natural, as folks call it, and say my say as I like to say 
it, I should be thought no more of than one of my own housemaids,—te- 
collect the story of the King and the Schoolmaster,—to be sure you do. 
Well, I make the girls believe their governess the very pink of 
tion,—never hear me talk what I call plain kitchen English, no, no.” 

*“ Well,” said I, “‘ for my part, I prefer the simplest language that can 
be used; and I am sure you will forgive me for saying that I have never 
enjoyed any evening since your arrival here so much as this.” 

“ That’s it,” said the joyous matron, “ I know that—now at homie, 
when the girls are gone to bed—early hours are healthy, not one of ’em: 
up at half-past eight—I see no harm in having in a neighbour or two 
and enjoying a quiet rubber of whist or a pool at loo—limited, you know. 
Well, as I say, there’s no immorality in playing cards ; yet I should not 
like my girls to catch me atit. Then, after our cards, we have a bit of 
supper, seldom anything hot, for the girls could smell that; and, as I 
always say, suppers are most unwholesome, and never allow them a 
morsel at night: I should not like them to know that I eat sup- 
per myself. Well, and then, as I say, what’s the harm of a glass of 
something warm after supper ?” 

“‘ Why,” said I, “* Kitty told us your principle upon that subject, and 
even referred to your practice.” 

** Ah!” said the lady, “* my Kitty is an exception to the general rule, 
—she is the favourite.”’ 

_ © Thank you, thank you, a thousand times, Mrs. Brandyball,” said: 
Cuthbert, “* I’m sure of that.” 
** I call her one of my pattern-girls, Sir,” said the lady. : 
mY I trust,”’ said Cuthbert, “ my dear Mrs. B., you do not over-fatigue 
them ?” 

** You know, my dear Sir,” said the lady,“ Ido not. I?ll tell 
my course. Up at eight,—prayers, always read by Miss Julietta Tim- 
mins, whose grandmother was aunt to the curate of Cripplesdon,— 
fine voice, sweet delivery, and as slow as a slug,—breakfast at nine,— 
no nonsense about nerves,—never let them touch tea,—pure. milk-and- 
water,—the cow and the pump,—out for an hour,—relaxation in the 
shrubbery,—at ten in school,—everything parcelled out,—method is the 
only mode of managing the mind,—seven minutes and a half for 
geography,—ditto for knotting hearthrugs,——a quarter of an hour for 
French,—ten minutes for astronomy,—ditto for the use of the globes, 
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—a quarter of an hour for Italian,—and twenty minutes for mathema- 
tics. Then to learn lessons,—dinner at two.” 25 | 

“ Very pretty proceeding,”’ said Cuthbert. ‘‘ A little of everything, 
and not too much of anything.” onshib od’ 

“ Exactly so,” said Mrs. Brandyball. “ Then, till half-past tbreey the 
play-ground,—in again,—fifteen minutes for music,;—six minutes for 
algebra,—nine minutes for drawing,—a quarter of an hour for Eviglish 
history,—six minutes for hydraulics, under the inspection of» Doctor O., 
and nine minutes and a half for ethics and moral philosophy,-~guitar 
twenty minutes (for those who learn it),—Newton’s Principia and 
dancing an hour and a half,—the play-ground again.” artistiro 

** But,”’ said Wells, “ do you never parade them ?”’ , 

* Do what ?”? said Mrs. Brandyball. iw enw 

“* Take them out to walk ?”’ said the Rector. ; 

** Never,”’ exclaimed the agrecable hedgehog, “* except to church,’ 
bowing complacently, in order to evince her high respect for the Esta- 
blishment. ‘ No, no, Mr. Wells. I keep my charges all:snug:withm 
brick walls tipped with broken bottles. Only two windows overlook 
my garden, and that only in the winter,—planted them out,—no peeping 
into Montpelier.” 

“* But,” said I, “* do you never walk out with them ?”” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Brandyball ; ‘* I am rather too heavy*for exercise, 
and I can’t well trust the teachers. I have,” added she, putting her 
finger to her nose, “‘ I have been a teacher myself; besides, if I did go 
and take them,—it’s as bad. I say to them, ‘ Girls, as you go to 
church, look at nobody,—neither to the right nor to the left,—keep 


your eyes on the ground, my dears ;’ and so they do: and, when they 


are at church, the front of the pew is so high, and the seat so low, that 
they can’t even get a peep at the parson.” 
_-“ That is severe over-much,”’ said Wells. 

*€ Severe |’? said Mrs. Brandyball. ‘“ You are a man of the world, 
Mr. W. Suppose I did parade them, as you call it, they would leok 
about, and only think what things they are likely to see in the streets 
and the roads. If I walked in front, how should I know what they were 
doing behind my back? If I walk behind them, and come Jast, 
where’s the use?—with poke-bonnets on, what can I know of what 
they do with their eyes? No, no; 1 keep them all snug at home, 
and then the dear loves have nothing to put bad notions into their 
young heads.” 

“ Very proper, indeed !” said Cuthbert. 

** Very,” said I, looking at Wells, and thinking of Miss Falwasser 
as a pattern Miss of Montpelier. 

** Now, Mrs. Brandyball,”’ said Wells, “ allow me to help youto 
some more wine.’’ A permission he requested, because she had hap- 
pened to remove her glass out of his reach. 

“Oh no,” said she, “‘ no more; ‘ enough is as gocd as a feast ;’ mo- 
deration is one, of the greatest virtues.” 

“ We will order coffee then,’’ said I, “ and have it here; and Iwill 
just step up to Harriet and see how she is.”’ 

“ Give my best s,’ said Mrs. Brandyball, “and say if\ she 


ease see me I shall be too happy to go and sit with her and Miss 
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‘¢ Pwill,* said I; and giving directions. to the’ servant to bring the 
coffee and tea, hastened to the two ladies to*hear what they had been 
doing, and report progress with regard to ourselves. 

The difference between the appearance of the room I had left, and 
that»of) the; boudoir which I entered, was very striking. The noisy 
vmirth:and chatter*of Mrs. Brandyball, the insidious officiousness of 
Wells, the supine indifference of Cuthbert, the blaze of lamps, and the 
fumes of! wine,;:were “strongly contrasted by the calm serenity of Har- 
riet’s sanctum, and the subdued tone of the conversation in which she 
and her sister were! engaged. On the table was a box—open—which 
contained numérous letters, and I thought a miniature picture. The 
tox however was closed the moment J entered, and Harriet’s first ques- 
tion was, what we had done with the lady? 

** She preferred staying where she was,” said I, “ to becoming the 
sole tenant of the drawing-room ; and so I have just ordered coffee, in the 
dinner-room, and snatched a minute to get to you. What have you done 
with the amiable Tom ?” 

o He went to bed soon after nine,” said Fanny. 

“ After nine ?”? said I; “‘ why, what o'clock is it now ?” 

** Considerably past ten,” said Harriet. 

** T had no idea of such a thing,” said I. 

“« Time flies in agreeable society,” replied Harriet. 

-*T must not stop,” said I, “to tell you how our time has been passed ; 
but we have had a scene be 

** For which,” said my wife, “ if Master Tom is to be believed, I am 
pretty well prepared. He came up evidently in a passion with the lady, 
and has been amusing us with histories of her proceedings, derived from 
his sister Jane, which, if true, or near the truth, ought to be communi- 
cated to Cuthbert.” 

* All would be unavailing,” said I. ‘ After having heard from her 
own mouth quite sufficient to render any other evidence against her un- 
necessary, he has just now pronounced the highest eulogium upon her, 
and declared his unqualified approbation of her establishment. I 
shall return to them, and as soon as the carriage comes for your father, 
and brings home the ‘ darlings,’ dispose of the party forthwith.” 

“ How is Papa?” said Fanny; “ is he in good spirits ?” 

“Much as usual,” said I ; “ he seemed a little out of sorts at first, 
but he soon recovered his usual good temper, and has played off our 
visiter to the greatest possible advantage. However, adieu for the 
present ; I think half-an-hour will terminate our sitting.” 

And down I came, not without having, by way of reply to Harriet’s 
* Don’t be long, love,” given her one affectionate kiss, which I could 
not help thinking made poor Fanny think of the absent lieutenant, 
about whom and his proceedings I admit I became rather anxious to 
know something more. 

When I returned to the dinner-room, I found that its ocewpants had 
discovered the “ time of night,”’ and that Wells was beginning’ to won- 
der why the carriage had not arrived which was to bring ‘back Cuth- 
bert’s living treasures, and bear away our excellent rector, ' However, 
coffee and tea were disposed of, and Mrs. Brandyball had in a great 
degree recovered her composure, and begun to resume her figurative style 
of conversation, before any announcement of its approach was made ; 
and Cuthbert, who could not have rested unless he had seen the dear 
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girls before he went to bed, seemed disposed, late as it was, to make up 
is rubber, which, amidst the interest he took in Mrs. Brandyball's au- 
tobiography had slipped out of his mind, when, to my great relief, —for I 
longed to get up to Harriet, who was looking ill and wearied,-—I heard 
the welcome wheels rolling towards the door, wikis 

The ringing of bells and barking of dogs soon confirmed my best an- 
ticipations, and Cuthbert’s eyes twinkled with delight as he Fash rt 
expectingly on the door, so soon to be opened to give to his sight the 
pattern-girl of Montpelier, Miss Falwasser. The door was not opened 
—the dogs ceased to bark—and everything resumed its wonted quietude, 
which remained for two or three minutes unbroken, when at Tengi 
Hutton made his appearance, and, approaching the Rector, said— | 

** Mrs. Wells sends her love, Sir; the young ladies were not quite 
ready to go home, and so she has sent the carriage for you, which can 
bring the young ladies back after you have done with it.” 

ells looked more surprised than pleased, and said,“ Hem! oh!’ 

“ Young rogues,”’ said Cuthbert, “ dancing, I have no doubt.” 

** Most likely,”’ said Mrs, Brandyball; “ their Terpsichorean predi- 
lections are peculiarly potent.” 

This resumption of “ style” took place because Cuthbert’s servant 
was in the room, and it became essential, according to her policy, to 
** act her part ” before even the meanest audience, 

“ Well, then,” said Wells, “ I suppose, being sent for, I must go. 
May I step up and say good night to the girls ?”’ 

“To be sure,” said I. 

“ Good night, Mrs. Brandyball,”’ said the Rector, “ I will take care 
aud send back the rose-buds safe.” 

*€ Are your horses quite quiet?’ said Cuthbert. 

** Steady as rocks,”’ said the Rector. 

“* Because,”’ said Cuthbert, “‘ I am always alarmed about horses since 
an accident which had very nearly proved fatal to my poor father and 
myself, many years ago. We were travelling along the road a 

** Yes, I know,” said Wells, “‘ Severndroog.” 

** Oh !’’ said my brother, ‘* I have told you—eh? I did not recollect 
—dear, dear! Hutton, just lift me up—there—that will do. Don't 
go before we havea bit of supper. Mrs. Brandyball says she takes a bit 
of something cold,” 

** On, not for me,” said the lady, “ if nobody else—I ey 

“ Tell them to bring the tray,”’ said I to Hutton, in a fit of despera- 
tion, covered as much as possible by a look of the most perfect amenity, 

“I'm off,” said Wells, “ good night—good night to both—to all.” 
Saying which he proceeded to bid adieu to his daughters, and I sup- 
pose in some degree to ascertain the state of Fanny’s feelings after the 
events of the morning. 3 

The conversation began to flag—the lady had sunk into a sort of re- 

closely assimilating to that of Cuthbert; and I really was not 
enough of a hypocrite to appear pleased or even comfortable. Cuthbert 
was wheeled to his room to be refreshed with eau de Cologne, and Mrs, 
Brandyball just stepped up to her room to fetch her pocket-handkerchief. 

The lady returned, Cuthbert was re-wheeled to his sofa, the sofa was 
wheeled to the table, which we drew round, and really it was with dif- 
ficulty I did the honours, The haut en bas manner in which the girls 
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treated us all, and regardless of all the commonest observances of the 
rules of society, usurped the carriages and conveniences of everybody, not 
only in the house but in the neighbourhood, were unbearable ; and now, 
at a moment when the mistress of that house was ill—if not in body, 
certainly in mind, and was anxious to get to rest early—here was I forced 
to remain at my post helping and serving, while I knew, let the superfi- 
cial appearances be what they might, that the young ladies who were dis- 
turbing all my family arrangements at Ashmead, could not fail of being 
under the circumstances, equally unwelcome guests at the Rectory. 

ut even this was light compared with what I had to undergo afterwards. 
At about half-past eleven—I having heard Harriet’s bell ring for her maid 
twenty minutes before—Mrs. Brandyball perceived through the mist that 
I was rather uncomfortable, and she requested me to ring for her maid 
and her candle, which I most readily did—she beginning to think that the 
sylphs were carrying the joke rather too far, and resolving as far as she 
was concerned to get out of the adventure which had originated in her 
leaving them at Wells’s. Away she went. We wished her good night. 
Cuthbert shook her hand, and they parted affectionately ; and when she 
was gone I imagined that Cuthbert would be satisfied with recommend- 
ing the girls to the care of their soubrette, or sending by her or Hutton, 
who was equally careful of the young charges, some kind message, and 
so betake himself to rest—but no—not a bit of it. 

** Now, Gilbert,” said he, “ just do me the favour to push that little 
table near the sofa—make me one glass of white wine negus—none of 
your—oh dear me! how my back aches!—none of your West India 
Sangaree—hot water—ah !—and we will have a quiet talk till the chil- 
dren come home—lI cannot go to bed till I have seen Kitty—and—then 
—we have had no whist—ah !—Sniggs hasn’t been here—no—nothing 
of that sort—and when Kitty tells us of all that has happened—and the 
—ah !—the party—she zs such a capital mimic.” 

I did as I was desired—or, as I felt it, commanded—and then con- 
cocted a tumbler of a similar mixture for myself—the candles burned 
down—the fire grew dull—the room grew cold—I could hear the ticking 
of the clock in the hall. 

“¢ Gilbert,” said my brother, “ that’s a dear woman—the schoolmis- 
tress—ah !——” 

A gentle tap at the door interrupted my answer. 

* Come in,” said I. 

“ It’s only me, Sir,” said Foxcroft, my wife’s maid. 

** Do you want me,” said I, hourly anticipating the event which was 
so materially to add to my respectability. 

** No, Sir,” said Foxcroft, “‘ only my mistress says, as you mayn’t 
come up stairs till late, if you would recollect that she wishes to have 
the carriage to-morrow about twelve.” 

** Certainly,” said I, “* U°ll remember to order it.” 

And then she shut the door, and I returned to the side of Cuthbert, 
cut to the heart that poor Harriet, without meaning the slightest reproach, 
should have sent me a quiet, humble message to order her carriage, in 
order to preserve it from a seizure on the part of those—I will not de- 
signate <8 Aue were now keeping me out of my bed to await their 
return from a place where they had no business to be, to hear the praises 
of her who had had no business to leave them there. 
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The candles, by which Cuthbert occasionally: fancied he read, were 
already in the sockets—the lamp glimmering and flickering with a sort 
of sputtering noise, the certain avant-courier of the most unsavoury of 
smells —stil pao able to keep his eyes open, he ‘went on muttering 


ises of the regularity and order of the Montpelier establishment ; 
hile I, hitenine Cub ine aye attention for the approach of the 
carriage, watched almost unconsciously the fast-fading fire’in the grate. 
T began to get exceedingly cold—the lamp gave stronger evidence'of its 

roposed departure, and I was driven to the mecessity-of) m 
$bd-room candle, to escape the darkness with which we were'threatened. 
Having done which, I dispatched the lamp somewhat after-the principal 
of the butcher’s wife, who called to her husband‘ tooccome) kill 
a sick sheep before it died. “¢ qed yx97 

Twang went the clock ; one—two—three—four—five—-six—seven— 
eight—nine—ten—eleven—TWELvE. B 

“It is twelve o’clock,”’ said I. ed 

“ What little rakes those girls are !’? said Cuthbert ; “* hope they 
won’t tire themselyes— poor dears! I daresay they are danci their 
sainted mother was very fond of reels—but—ah !—well—it 1s what 
we must all come to—poor Tom !—by the way, he didu’t come in to wish 
us good night.” 

“ He stayed with Harriet and Fanny,” said I. 

“ It is getting very chilly,’’ said Cuthbert ; “ stir the fire, Gilbert— 
hadn’t you better ring for some coals ?” 

“ Why,” said I, obeying orders, “ I suppose they cannot be much 
longer—midnight is late for the Rectory.” 

‘“* I conclude Harriet is gone to bed,” said Cuthbert, in a tone of voice 
which satisfied me that he would have been more interested in the fact 
of his own favourite cat having been made up for the night in her well- 
lined basket. 

“* Oh yes,” said I, “ two hours since, I should think—she is not by 
any means well.”” And then I thought of her “ Come soon, love,” 
which seemed to ring in my ears to a popular air, which I fancied I 
traced in the ticking of the clock. 

“ Yaah,” said Cuthbert, “ I’m getting sleepy myself.” 

“Hadn’t you better go to bed ?”’ said I. 

** No, no,” replied my brother, “ not till I have bid Kitty good- 
night.” 

He then relapsed into silence, and, to say truth, I felt no inclination to 
disturb the tranquillity of the scene. A quarter after twelve—half past 
twelve ; at which period I was about to suggest that something extraor- 
dinary must have happened, but suddenly checked myself, when I re- 
collected that if Cuthbert’s thoughts had been directed to the possibility 
of an accident, he would, with the fear of Blackheath before his eyes, 
have ordered out every man, woman, and child of the family, in search 
of his babes in the wood ; so I waited, and, like the turnspit who, in the 
Spanish proverb, is made to console himself during his-work on the cu- 
linary treadmill, with the certainty that “ the largest leg of mutton must 
get done in time,”’ sat to listen for the ladies, and think of my wife. 

At length, just as I pictured Harriet buried in the happy depth 
of her first-sleep, up drove the carriage. The footman, no doubt 
irritated by being kept up unusually late, and turned out for a second 
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time, long after midnight, rang the ‘house-bell with a force and power 
which made it reverberate: through the hall and staircase loudly enough 
to have-waked-the dead. This set the three dogs barking all in different 
keys. . Hutton:and the footman hurried to let in the revellers, upsetting 
one of the hall chairs in their haste ; all of which disturbance was fol- 
lowed by. the loudest possible banging down of the carriage steps, im- 
mediately under mywife’s window ; the uproar only concluding after 
the carriage-door first; and the house-door next, had been also ba to 
and .fastened+the former accompanied by the imprecations of Wells’s 
servant) outside the house, and the latter by the inevitable rattling of 
chains-andscraping of bolts within. 

“ Wellpdearest,”) said Cuthbert, “you have made it late—have you 
been very happy ?”’ 

“‘ Yea, Pappy; said Kitty, “ very. Oh, you mustn’t look at me— 
I’m such a figure! danced every bit of curl out of my hair! I couldn’t 
get away before—it was all Bessy’s doing—her Pa went to bed the 
minute he came back, but Master Buggins and his cousin Harry would 
have:some more quadrilles, and so after that we had three of the new- 
fashioned waltzes—it was so nice, and made me so giddy, and so pleased, 
you.ean’t think !* 

“ And how were you entertained, Jenny?” said I, standing candle 
in hand, prepared for a start, 

__“*T liked it very well, thank you, Uncle,”’ said Jane, who looked.as 
white as a sheet, with a pair of eyes as red as a ferret’s. 

“* Gilbert,’’ said Cuthbert to me, “ what do you think this young lady 
has been whispering to me ?” 

“‘ That she wants her maid, I suppose,” said I. 

‘** No,” said Cuthbert, “something else; she says she should like a 
little bit of something to eat.” 

“* Eat !”? said I. 

“ Yes, uncle,” said Kate; “ we had only some lemonade and cakes, 
and that was at about half past nine, and we dined at two with Bessy, 
s0-——.”? : 

** Come, come,” said Cuthbert, “ring the bell, Kitty, love, and we'll 
get you some cold fowl, or something of that sort,—you would not like 
anything warm ?”’ 

* IT .am afraid,” said I, “they are not likely to get anything warm. 
I surmise that Mrs. Habijam (so was my cook named) is fast asleep.” 

Hutton made his appearance to answer the bell, for, as he must 
inevitably sit up to undress his master, and put him to bed, he had 
relieved my own batler. 

“ Hutton,” said Cuthbert, “these young ladies want something 
to eat,” 

- oe well, Sir,” said Hutton, in a tone which sounded like—very 
ill, Sir. | 

* Anything, Hutton,” said Kate; “a bit of cold fowl and some 
tongue—nothing sweet.” 

** I'll go and see, Miss,” said Hutton. | | 

As I foresaw that Hutton, in order to put the young lady’s commands 


* It was just about the period at which Mr. wrote this portion of his 


papers that this irritating indecency, which has since so universally adopted, 
was first introduced into English Society. —Eo. 
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into execution, must necessarily call up Mrs. Habijam, who acted as 
housekeeper, in order to get at the larder, and that my wearied butler 
must be “ rousted out,” to get at the wine, or whatever other liquid the 
sylphs might select for their regale; and as I beheld Hutton, by a of 
a preliminary, return to the room with a pair of new, candles, 1, felt 
that, as my presence was even, if agreeable to the trio, by no es- 
sential to their enjoyments, I ventured to take the liberty of saying that, 
as it was growing late, and I had an engagement early in the morning, | 
would wish them good night. riaomen’ 

To my proposal I found not the slightest objection made by anyone 
of the company; and accordingly, having shaken hands with my 
brother, and having been kissed boisterously by Kate, and gently by 
Jane, I betook myself to my room, where I found poor Harriet sitting 
up in her bed, wondering at the noise in the house at so late an hour, 
and fancying ten thousand things had happened, about which she had no 
Spey of inquiring. 

will not describe my feelings, because they are not purely fraternal. 
The conclusion of the affair, however, was not the least annoying part of 
it, for it was certainly past two before Kate and her sister came danc- 
ing up-stairs to their room, singing one of the airs to which they had 
been whisked about by Master Buggins and his cousin Henry, so loudly 
as to wake poor Harriet from the second sleep into which she had hap- 
pily fallen. ' 

What seemed so particularly odd in the whole of the business was, 
that the day on which so disagreeable an event had occurred in Wells’s 
family should have been fixed upon for what really was an unusual 

aiety there. I found, however, that the little party had been arranged 
fore the dénouement of the Merman affair, and while he was yet in 
the house; and that Mrs. Wells, with the proper spirit of her sex, re- 
solved that the dismissal of the Lieutenant, which would be of course the 
talk of the whole place in a day or two, should not appear to have affected 
them, or made the slightest alteration in their arrangements. 

I remember seeing once at a et fair a boy of about ten years of 
age in a scarlet jacket, much tinselled, a pair of dirty white trousers, 
with flesh-coloured stockings pulled up over them, his hair being flaxen, 
and matted, and his face dirty and painted, performing a hornpipe in 
front of a booth, a minute after his father had given him a most sa- 
vage horsewhipping for some conduct, I suppose, militating against the 
laws and customs of the modern Thespians, the effect of which was 
very remarkable. The poor child was crying with pain, the tears run- 
ning down his well-ochred cheeks, dancing as hard as he could, accom- 
panied by periodical exclamations by his respectable parent of, “ Jump, 
you dog,—go along, Sir,—higher, Sir,” which overtopped the sound of 
the one fiddle upon which the child’s eldest well-spangled sister was 
playing the tune. 

e effect was at once ludicrous and painful, and somehow I could 
not help associating it in my mind with Mrs. Wells’s uncommonly 


lively little party in the evening of the day of the defeat of all their 
well-laid schemes of settlement for Fanny.—However, I got to sleep at 


last ; but little did I anticipate what was in store for me before I should 
sleep another night. 
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LUNACY IN FRANCE. 


THE Various institutions, scientific and literary, of Paris, have been 
often and minutely described; but to the institutions, private as well 
as publi¢, for the disordered mind, justice has not beendone. It is not 
true, though often asserted, that the thoughtful and serious English go 
mad mich oftener than their neighbours: the number of the deranged 
in France is about thirty thousand to a population of thirty-two millions : 
in England, twenty thousand. 

But though the number may be proportionate in the two countries, 
the’ manner of the madness is very dissimilar; and the stranger, in 
search of the characteristic traits of mind and temper, will find them as 
distinctly drawn, in as broad, as well as delicate touches, in these homes 
of fallen humanity, as in the theatre, the salon, or the café. I have 
been in the asylums of eastern countries—heavy, and not spacious build- 
ings, with a court in the middle, a fountain, and a few trees. This small 
area of joyless suffering afforded an epitome of the Turkish charac- 
ter, so quiet and grave, so dull and unambitious. The inmates sat and 
gazed through the bars of their home, and spoke sadly and slowly to 
the stranger: two or three [played the guitar: others sat cross-legged 
from morning to night on the divan, or near the fountain, gazing con- 
tinually on the gurgling waters: there was no violence, no fierce malig- 
nity, or hopeless passion. In his lone room, or on his wild and circum- 
scribed walk, the Frenchman is also faithful to his natural temperament : 
there is less ‘method in his madness’ than in that of the Englishman, 
less thoughtfulness and stillness than the German, less passion than 
the Italian ; but there is a buoyancy and even cheerfulness about him 
that leaves little room for ndindaals, 

I had long desired to visit the most celebrated private Maison des 
Fous; an opportunity at last presented itself under very favourable 
circumstances. About five miles out of Paris, near the banks of the 
Seine, is the small village of Ivery, pleasantly situated, calm, and almost 
sequestered : the Seine was so swollen by the late rains, that the more 
direct route by its side was inundated, and we drove a circuitous route. 
The October morning was very bright and beautiful: we were invited 
to breakfast at the asylum by its master, Mons. Esquirol, celebrated for 
the successful treatment of his patients, and his able writings on the 
subject. Arrived at the establishment, an iron gate opened on a wind- 
ing gravel path, at the end of which, embosomed in trees, was the 
mansion, which consisted of a large rez-de-chauss¢e, containing a spa- 
cious salon, with various instruments of music, card-tables, chess, and 
backgammon. Adjoining was a large billiard-room, which opened 
into the salle & manger: all these apartments, &c., were for the 
convalescent during the day only: they slept in a separate dwelling. 
The higher story was occupied by the family of Mons. ——, the 
nephew and assistant of Mons. Esquirol, consisting of his wife and 
three lovely children. This was the principal mansion, though it formed 
but one of the seven buildings comprised in the establishment. Another 

-of these was tenanted by convalescent ladies, and a third by gentle- 
men: each patient had a salon and bed-chamber, in which, not even 
the English, and there were a few of our countrymen here, had any 
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cause to sigh for their native comforts ; there was so much {eal com- 
fort in the interior of these rooms—situated in the middle of the gar- 
dens, with many trees around, the windows looking only on pleasing 
objects, on beds filled with flowers, &c. In the avenues were swings 
and various out-door amusements for the patients. The wife of Mons. 
and her children dined every day with the convalescent in 
the salle & manger; it being the opinion that their presence and com- 
pany had a salutary and soothing influence on the patients. The sweet 
children and their mother were perhaps rather hazardously seated, in the 
midst of so many partially, and half-deranged people, yet no accident 
has ever occurred. The latter are not allowed steel knives; they use 
silver; and each guest is carefully attended by his servant, who stands 
behind his chair. The company consists of ladies and gentlemen ; a 
more gay and cheerful party is not often met with. ‘* You would not 
think,”’ said Mons. E., to whom they are much attached, “ that it was a 
table of mad people.”’ Pure wine is not allowed, being greatly diluted 
with water: animal food, sparingly, vegetables and fruit, freely. In 
respect of dress, manners, &c., this is anything but a repast of mad 
people: each guest is well, and some are tastefully dressed: an air of 
politeness is studiously maintained. 

At one o’clock an excellent breakfast was served : the host, his nephew, 
a Roman savant of some celebrity, and ourselves, comprised the whole 
of the party. ‘The conversation turned wholly on mental aberrations, a 
wide and doubtful field, into which Mons. Esquirol entered, with a tone 
of calm and shrewd observation, that it was delightful to listen to. A 
member of the Sorbonne, the Institute, and the eminent medical societies 
of Paris, he is of a temperament peculiarly fitted for his office; kind, 
gentle, humane, and devoted to the care and cure of derangement, with 
an anxious enthusiasm. In his manner of treatment he has been very 
successful: three English gentlemen left the asylum last year perfectly 
restored. A foe to severity, restraint, and harshness towards the patient ; 
he observed that they were too prevalent in some of the asylums of 
England ;—that, in the wanderings of a vigorous as well as weak in- 
tellect, it was easy to “ break the bruised reed.” ia years of age, 
small of stature, and slender, his gray eyes beaming with intelligence, 
each day is chiefly occupied in this work; visiting, besides, the great 
asylum of Charenton, and another, and giving lectures on the subject 
of madness in two or three schools; his round of duties is immense. 
The Roman savant, who was just returned from England, related 
several anecdotes of Italian madmen, among whom, he said, there was 
a wilder display of the passions than by any other people so visited. 
* Love,”’ he observed, ** often turned the brains of the Italians, even of 
the men.” 

* Ah!” said Mons. E., “ love seldom drives a Frenchman mad: I 
never yet received a patient with such a malady. A Frenchman often 
kills himself in a sally of passion or feeling; but is seldomin love long 
enough to go mad about it.” 

er breakfast, it was proposed to visit the other buildings and the 
grounds. In the billiard-room, through which we passed, five gentle- 
men, well dressed, were playing billiards with great earnestness; each 
of them was attended by a servant who stood behind and very near 
them, and whose business it was to haye an incessant care of their mas- 
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ters, to follow them wherever they went, in the apartments or walks, to 
watch the turn ofthe eye, &c., and be responsible for their safe beha- 
viours!!They are well paid, for the service is an anxious one, and an 
absence; ofa short time only from their charge is punished by dismissal. 
«x Itewasva novel sight, of five handsomely-dressed madmen, two or three 
of them young, all in good condition and cheerful, playing billiards with 
as higha zest as if the world was to them all it once was—gay, bright, 
full-of passion, intellect, hope. They were all men of independent for- 
tune+-for the poor and dependent cannot enter here; six thousand 
francs. is the annual sum paid for each patient. One of them, as we for 
a moment looked on the singular scene, suddenly paused as he was 
about to strike the ball, then quickly advanced and addressed us ;— 
spoke eagerly of going to Paris the next day: this, our host said, was 
the burden of the song of almost every maniac of either sex, to go to 
Paris; they longed to do it, brooded over it, delighted to speak of it ; 
and when restored to sanity, he warned the relatives not to take them 
to the capital, or suffer them to remain long among its excitements. 
Where this advice was disregarded, they were not unfrequently, he said, 
brought back to him in a few months. 

A long garden, with serpentine gravel walks, conducted to two spa- 
cious square buildings—one appropriated to the men, another to the 
women ; these were persons either incurable or in a very bad state, whose 
restoration must be the work of time. 

The apartments stood within a corridor that ran all round the square, 
and afforded a sheltered walk to the unfortunate people, many of whom 
were moving restlessly about: in the middle of each square was a large 
grass plot. The neatness and cleanliness of the whole were admirable, 
The place had no air of restraint or confinement about it, and resembled 
one of the large kiosks or country-houses in the east, one story only in 
height. 

We first entered the hall of the edifice allotted to the men: it was a 
curious display of gentlemanly derangement. Whoever doubts that it is 
very possible to be genteelly mad, as distinguished from vulgarly or 
coarsely mad, would be convinced by a few minutes’ observation in this 
room. The maniac, laughing wild with woe—the pale moping misan- 
thrope—were not here. A Spaniard and an Englishman sat among 
the French—the former was the gravest, the latter the saddest of the 
party. 
nl of Brittany, of an ancient family, was one of the most 
interesting—about thirty, handsome, of a florid complexion ; the quick 
and suspicious glances of the eye alone indicated mental disorder. 
Politics and fanaticism combined had turned his brain: he had a good 
post under the government of Louis Philippe; resided in Paris, and 
bid fair to rise to an official situation, and be an ornament to his family, 
for his abilities were very good, as was evident even in his mad conver- 
sation. About three years since he went home to Brittany to pass a few 
weeks with his family: they were all fierce Carlists, he was a vehement 
Philippist. Daily disputes arose between the parents, and the son, and 
his brothers; they were sometimes aggravated to mutual wrath and bit- 
terness of feeling : he heard the king derided and contemned every day ; 
he was but one among many, for his family connexions were. all Car- 
lists. His mind was at last affected by this continual strife with his 
May.—vot, L. NO, CXCVII. c 
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relatives, and he returned to Paris, with embittered feelings and a 
clouded fancy that did not however incapacitate him for his office. 
He soon after fell in with the St. Simonians, attended their societies, 
imbibed their views, at which he eagerly grasped, as if they contained a 


solace and support for his fleeting intellect; they only augmented its 


delusions ; and in a few months his family were obliged to convey him 
to the care of M. Esquirol. At the end of a year he was sent forth, 
cured ; went to Paris, contrary to the advice of the former, and resumed 
his situation. The St. Simonians were ruined ; Pére Enfantin in prison ; 
and their extravagances no longer exposed to danger the restored maniac : 
but the far more dangerous excitement of politics was in full force, and 
beset him on every side: he again became the partisan. The day pre- 
vious to our visiting the mansion, he went mad in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, in some political discussion, and was instantly conveyed by 
his friends to his former abode—perhaps for many years, for a second 
visitation or relapse is more difficult to heal than the first. He was now 
the orator of the madman’s hall; his religious fanaticism seemed to be 
forgotten ; it had never been so strong as his political, which was the 
sole theme of his declamation. Seated on a lofty bench that looked 
like a rostrum, his right hand gently waving, and two or three at intervals 
listening to his words, this unfortunate youth harangued slowly and dis- 
tinctly on his favourite topics. 

His manner, not his matter, seemed to interest his companions. It 
is a sad and lonely feature in this mental malady that it has no compa- 
nionship: a deranged person, however calmly or even cleverly he may 
talk, can rarely interest any of his fellow-sufferers in his own loved sub- 
ject—he cannot impart to them any sympathy in his own wild or well- 
sustained enthusiasm. 

This was the first morning of the returned Philippist. in his desolate 
home. At times, in the midst of his declamation, his quick, anxious 
glances around seemed to denote a consciousness of his infirmity ; yet it 
was evidently a luxury to him, though he spoke to careless ears, to talk 
about politics: the Spaniard, standing with folded arms at his side, 
alone listened with attention. ‘‘ Has he been long thus ?” I asked of 
the latter. With a sweet smile the dark-eyed and calm Spaniard told 
the history of the other's derangement, how long he had formerly been 
here, &c. ‘* And yourself,” I said, “ have you been long here?” 
** Six months ago,”’ he answered, “ I was afflicted with a complaint in 
the chest,’’ (laying his hand gracefully on it,) “ and came here on ac- 
count of the great healthiness of the air ; there is nothing else the matter 
with me.” 

There was a young man of twenty years of age, with a mild and in- 
telligent countenance, who walked continually up and down the hall, 
talking softly at times to himself, and making signs with his fingers on 
his forehead or in the air. Devoted by his parents from early life to 
the priesthood, he was sent very young from his home to be educated, 
made a rapid progress in his studies, and was contented with his des- 
tination, for he was very strictly brought up, and as yet knew nothing 
of the joys and allurements of the world. His parents congratulated 
themselves on their son’s temper and prospects; they had two other 
sons, and could not afford to establish the youngest also in business or 
in a profession. The mother was what rarely now exists in French 
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families, a devoted Catholic, cleaving to her faith rigidly and fondly ; 

from his infancy she had dedicated her youngest-born and favourite 

child to the church. About two years ago he was allowed to come to 

Paris to pass a few weeks with his uncle: he formed an acquaintance 

with two or three young men who visited at the house; they accom- 

panied him to the various sights and lions of the city. All was new, 

brilliant, and beautiful to the student, whose feet should never have 

been suffered by his parents to approach the walls; the warning of 
Esquirol to his convalescent patients to go not or tarry not in Paris would 
have saved the young recluse from inexpressible misery. His compa- 
nions by degrees led him to scenes of gaiety and indulgence ; by degrees 
he loved them. He felt that the power of this world was greater within 

him than the powers of the world to come. It was helpless agony of 
mind, to which no one could minister. He returned to his home, and 
after a long conflict told his parents that he dared not become a priest, 

for he was sure he could not live a strict and holy life, and that it would 
never be in his power. They were astonished at these tidings, which 

did not, however, move them one jot from their purpose; the mother 
was even more inexorable than the father. It was strange how she 
strove, with tears, prayers, and warnings, to turn back his feelings and 
desires to their former course ; and when she saw it could not be with- 
out a cruel violence to her son, she tormented him by her reproaches, 
and made the iron enter deeper into his soul. Pity, love, sympathy 
from those he loved might have done much; but they were not offered 
to him, or if offered, were so mingled with regrets and suspicions, that 
their balm was taken away. His countenance was ingenuous and can- 
did, fresh coloured, with a light blue eye; it had nothing of the monk 
or of the cloister about it. The experience of a few weeks in Paris had 
taught him the secret of his own heart, which he had not known before. 
He had long looked forward with joy to a country life, to the duties of 
his charge, first as a curé, and then as a vicaire, for his family had in- 
fluence in the church ; he loved that life and those duties still, but he 
shrunk from the lonely, companionless lot. The anguish of his mind 
was more than he could bear; self-condemnation was not wanting ; 
from his earliest life he had been the child of his faith, of its cere- 
monials, its terrors and its requirements ; he could not cast them off at 
will—he could not wrench their long influence from his memory and 
fancy. 

Reason at last gave way, and the wretched mother saw her son taken 
to a mad-house. ‘The internal strife still lasted; the constant restless- 
ness of mantier, the quick strides up and down the hall, and movements 
of the lips. This was not religious madness; but rather an intolerable 
longing after the world—a too sudden transition of the senses and feel- 
ings acting on great tenderness of conscience; and he was yet only 
twenty years of age. By the long and soft whisperings, and the fre- 
quent signs of the cross on his brow, it was evident that he held much 
communion with himself. In spite of his youth and healthy appear- 
ance, his case is perhaps the most desperate of any—far more so than 
that of the pale Spaniard, the relapsed Philippist, or the sad English- 
man, because in his shattered mind there is remorse for the past and 
hopelessness for the future—fearful guests to bring to an asylum, even 
to so gay a one as that of Mons. E. 
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On the opposite side of the roora, seated at a long table, his head 
leaning on his right hand, was an English yer “we All around him 
were either excited, cheerful, or calm; to all of them he was a striking 
contrast; Melancholy seemed to have marked him for her own; he 
never lifted his head or his look at the declamations of the Philippist, 
or seemed to notice the demeanour or movements of any fellow-madman. 
Abstracted from everything, his long pale face, worn thin by thought, 
was bent towards the table on which his eyes also were fixed. J ad- 
dressed him ; he lifted his head and looked at me with a sickly smile, 
and murmured that he should walk on the grounds presently ; again he 
leaned his head on his hands, and sank into his quiet musing mood. 
He was the most forlorn-looking being there; it was a pitiable lot—a 
man of fortune evidently, from his demeanour and manner, torn from 
his family, and friends, and home, to be the associate of madmen, and 
yet not their associate—for he lived, and dreamed, and rambled in a 
world of his own—a silent, sad, almost speechless world. Yet this may 
be a hasty judgment. “The disorders of the brain,” observed 
M. Esquirol, “are a mystery: though I have devoted half a century to 
their development they are still a mystery.”” And this poor English- 
man, outwardly so forlorn, might at this very moment be feeding on 
absent things ; precious imaginings of home might be flitting across his 
fancy, dear phantom memories. I shall never forget the trembling 
eagerness, the impassioned hope, with which a young woman ran up to 
the iron-railing of the grounds where she was walking, and implored me 
to use my influence that her three children might be brought to her 
that she might see them again; her cheek wildly flushed, and her eyes 
flashed—but it was with a mother’s love. 

On leaving this apartment, an iron gate conducted to a pleasure- 
ground, allotted to the exclusive use of the persons we had just seen, 
and others in the same state, not convalescent, who walk here when- 
ever they wish, each of them attended by his servant. The system of 
M. Esquirol encourages free exercise and fresh air as often as possible, 
as most salutary to the spirits and frames of the patients, to banish 
sullenness and ioneliness, and keep them cheerful and in good temper. 
He is as averse to confinement and indolence as to severity and restraint. 
This pleasure-ground would tempt the sane as well as insane to walk 
often and long; it looks on the Seine, beautifully flowing in a broad 
stream; at this time its waters had inundated the fields and meadows, 
and looked like a lake, out of whose bosom trees and groves arose, and 
cottages seemed here and there like little isles. The gravel walks led 
down to some distance, a long and pleasant walk. 

In the middle of this ground, a green mound arose from its grassy 
bed, like a miniature and graceful bill; on its summit was a pleasure- 
house that commanded a delightful and extensive view. Here the un- 
fortunate patients often sat and surveyed the fine and animated scene ; 
the Seine and the boats going from the interior to Paris; the villages 
on the shores, the plains and forests beyond. Surely the contemplation 
of such a scene must have a salutary influence on the imagination, 
even in its diseased state. Our host observed that in many of the 
asylums of England there was not sufficient space of gardens or grounds 
to exercise and amuse the patients; he considered a large, agreeable, 
and diversified area, that should resemble the country in freedom, and 
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the garden in taste and luxury, was invaluable to an asylum. The air 
in this spot is remarkably salubrious ; indeed, the aspect of the place 
was rather that of the park and grounds of a wealthy Englishman than 
that of a Maison des Fous. ‘To the relatives of the inmates it must be 
consoling to reflect that so much enjoyment, taste, and comfort is 
mingled in the bitter cup they have to drink; debarred from no re- 
creation, of music, of active and varied exercise, of books. A love of 
reading has, in general, little place within such walls; even men of 
well-cultivated minds are seldom very desirous to take up a volume, or 
peruse it more in form than reality. The mind of the deranged person 
seems to fly off from all attempts to concentrate it on any fixed subject, 
even the lightest. They require to be tempted to read by the materials 
being put in their way, and by a selection suited to their former tastes 
and vein of thought. Here all had books; in every room there were 
shelves, on which were many volumes of geueral literature: whatever 
kind of reading the patient might desire was provided; even political 
pamphlets were freely afforded. It may be thought that the latter were 
likely to minister to a malady begun by political excitement, that the 
Philippist or Carlist patient would but feed the fuel that inflamed him ; 
but mental occupation of any kind is a blessed resource, and is here 
encouraged by every possible means. We saw several of the patients 
reading attentively : it was an interesting as well as singular sight, rarely 
perhaps beheld in our English asylums, private or public, where the 
employment of the mind is too much disregarded ; books are deemed 
useless things in a madman’s hands, and are seldom supplied. Why 
should this be? the resources of these poor people are so few, that it is 
a mercy to multiply them, as well as to divert, if possible, the thoughts 
but for a short time from the one fearful wound. 

The patients love to walk in these beautiful grounds, whose iron gate 
allows no other inmates, even the partially convalescent, to mingle with 
them. Many of them must be conscious of the beauties of nature, for 
they will often gaze long and with great apparent pleasure on the land- 
scape before them. The pipe and snuff are allowed to those who are 
fond of them, or accustomed to their use: the Turkish lunatic, by his 
fountain side, was not half so luxuriously placed as these patients in 
their tasteful summer-house on the green knoll, with every charm of 
water, field, and wood on every side. But Mons. E observed that 
he did not much approve of smoking, he found it sometimes too exciting 
to the patient. 

In this building was a suite of bathing-rooms, of which a copious use 
is prescribed : in passing by, we perceived the billiard-player, who had 
so suddenly addressed us, reclining in a bath much at his ease, and 
holding a folio volume in both hands at about a foot from his face, to 
whose pages he was earnestly attentive. This man’s case was in- 
curable: he gave little trouble, dressed well, and could amuse himself; 
but there was a weakness in the nerves of the brain which no treat- 
ment could heal. We entered the apartment of a more interesting 
person,—an English gentleman (not the sad one in the hall) of fortune, 
young, well-looking, stout, and well-made, and apparently in excellent 
health; the room was carpeted, and well-furnished; some volumes 
were on the table near the fire, and a chess-board, with which he often 
amused himself: he had just left the apartment. A few minutes after- 
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wards, passing by his bed-room, the door of which was open, we could 
not help pausing to look at him. He was well worth looking at: the 
beau idéal of a mad Englishman; a man of taste even in sadness—a 
fashionable lunatic; but there was something deeper than fashion 
in his looks and manner; he seldom spoke, perhaps he was too 
proud—more probably he had a consciousness of his state,—-his eye 
seemed to say so,—and there is nothing so appealing, so painful 
as the look of a man who knows that his intellect is departing. He 
was seated on a chair, a looking-glass was on the table beside ‘him, 
in which he was contemplating his own features in a fixed attitude 
as he reclined in the chair. Perhaps those features awakened 
thoughts of the past, of his own better state, or of those who had 
loved to gaze on that face and trace a resemblance there: he had a wife 
and two children in England in an affluent home. Is it possible that, 
even in derangement, there is not some communion of the spirit with 
those to whom it has cleaved, and still cleaves, in every interval of 
light and mercy that returns to it? He turned and looked fixedly at us: 
what proud sorrow was in that look! There was firmness mingled with 
its loneliness; gradually another expression came of a more equivocal 
kind—a sad, dark, and malignant expression, as if he hated to be thus 
gazed on, and we were injuring him deeply. We understood after- 
wards that he was slowly recovering from his malady, was solitary, yet 
fastidious in his habits : would play chess for hours by himself, yet was 
evil-cisposed, and of a gloomy temper. Iv some of the rooms are pianos 
for the more musically-disposed patients, on which they often amuse 
themselves for hours. There was another department in this interesting 
establishment which we also saw, and under the immediate guidance of 
its chief, on whose valuable time we had already trespassed too long. 
The dinner hour to all Paris drew near, but not to these unfortunate 
inmates, who have no fixed hour for their repast, which they never take 
in company, but separate, each at the hour he fancies. We next visited 
the edifice appropriated to the mad ladies, respecting which and its in- 
mates an account may hereafter be given. 








SONNET. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. THE LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 


Ye chosen lab'rers of th’ Almighty Lord, 
Who in his sacred vineyard, patient toil, 
To save his fruitage from the threaten’d spoil ; 
What, though by impious spirits sore abhorr’d, 
Because, from early dayspring, ye have warr'd, 
To keep the trust committed to your guard, 
Through heat and burthen of the sinful mire ; 
Quail not, nor faint—the wicked shall not foil 
The Lord's anointed—though, aloft they bear 
The rebel gtandard—threat ning to assail 
Our sacred altars—lay our priesthood bare, 
The holy champions never must despair : 
Unsheathe the Spirit’s sword, it shall not fail, 
Nor ’gainst our blessed Church shall gate of Hell prevail. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP.* 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


Cuarter VI. 


“Tnts then is the chamber which has so long been closed,’ said 
Amine, on entering it the next morning, long before Philip had awakened 
from the sound sleep produced by the watching of the night before. 
“* Yes, indeed it has the air of having long been closed.’”? Amine looked 
around her, and then examined the Roti Her eyes were attracted 
to the birdcages: she looked into them ;—* Poor little things,” con- 
tinued she, “and here it was that his father appeared unto his mother. 
Well, it may be so,—Philip saith that he hath proofs ; and why should 
he not appear? Were Philip dead, I should rejoice to see his spirit,— 
at least it would be something. What am I saying—unfaithful lips, 
thus to betray my secret? The table thrown over :—that looks like the 
work of fear ;—a workbox, with all its implements scattered,—only a 
woman’s fear: a mouse might have caused all this; and yet there is 
something solemn in the simple fact that, for so many years, not a living 
being has crossed these boards; even that a table thus overthrown 
shall so remain for years,—it is not natural, and therefore has its power 
on the mind. I wonder not that Philip feels there is such a heavy secret 
hanging to it; but this room must not remain in this condition, It 
must be occupied at once.”’ 

Amine, who had long been accustomed to attend upon her father, and 
perform the household duties, now commenced her intended labours. 

Every part of the room, and every piece of furniture in it, was cleaned ; 
the cobwebs and dust cleared away; the sofa and table brought from 
the corner to the centre of the room ; the melancholy little prisons re- 
moved; and, when her work of neatness was complete, and the sun shone 
brightly into the opened window, the chamber wore the appearance of 
cheerfulness. 

Amine had the intuitive good sense to feel that strong impressions 
wear away when the associations are removed. Her object was to make 
Philip more at ease, for with all the fire and warmth of blood inherent 
in her race, she had taken his image to her heart, and was resolved to 
win him. Again and again did she resume her labour, until the pic- 
tures about the room, and every article looked fresh and clean. 

Not only the birdcages, but the workbox, and all the implements 
were removed, and the piece of embroidery, of which the taking up had 
made Philip recoil, as if he had touched an adder, was put away with 
the rest. Philip had left the keys on the floor. Amine opened the 
beaufets, cleaned the glazed doors, and was busy rubbing up the silver 
flaggons when her father came into the room. 

“* Mercy on me!” exclaimed Mynheer Poots ; “ and is all that silver, 
—then it must be true, and he has thousands of guilders ; but where 
are they ?” 

** Never do you mind, father, yours are now safe, and for that you 
have to thank Philip Vanderdecken.”’ 





_ * Continued from page 499, No. cxcvi, 
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** Yes, very true; but as he is to live here—does he eat much—what 
will he pay me? He ought to pay well as he has so much money.” 

Amine’s lips were curled with a contemptuous smile, but she made 
no reply. 

** | wonder where he keeps his money; and he is going to sea as soon 
as he can get aship. Who will have charge of his money when he 
goes ?” 

“ T shall take charge of it, father,’’ replied Amine. 

“ Ah—yes—well—we will take charge of it ; the ship may be lost.” 

** No, we will not take charge of it, father, you will have nothing to 
do with it. Look after your own.” 

Amine replaced the silver in the beaufets, locked the doors, and took 
the keys with her when she went out to prepare breakfast, leaving the 
old man gazing through the glazed doors at the precious metal within. 
His eyes were riveted upon it, and he could not remove them. Every 
minute he muttered, ‘* Yes, all silver.” 

Philip came down stairs; and as.he passed by the room, intending to 
go into the kitchen, he perceived Mynheer Poots at the beaufet, and he 
walked into the room. He was surprised, as well as pleased, with the 
alteration. He felt why and by whom it was done, and he was grateful. 
Amine came in with the breakfast, and their eyes spoke more than 
their lips could have done; and Philip sat down to his meal with less of 
sorrow and gloom upon his brow. 

** Mynheer Poots,”’ said Philip, as soon as he had finished, “ I intend 
to leave you in possession of my cottage, and I trust you will find your- 
self comfortable. What little arrangements are necessary I will confide 
to your daughter previous to my departure.”’ 

“* Then you leave us, Mr. Philip, to go to sea. It must be pleasant 
to go and see strange countries—much better than staying at home. 
When do you go ?” 

“I shall leave this evening for Amsterdam,” replied Philip, “ to 
make my arrangements about a ship ; but I shall return, I think, before 
I sail.” 

“Ah! you will return. Yes—you have your money and your goods 
to see to; you must count your money—we will take good care of it. 
Where is your money, Mr. Vanderdecken ?”’ 

** That I will communicate to your daughter this forenoon before I 
leave. Inthree weeks at the furthest you may expect me back.” 

“* Father,” said Amine, ‘‘ you promised to go and see the child of the 
burgomaster. It is time you went.” 

** Yes, yes—by-and-by—all in good time ; but I must wait the plea- 
sure of Mr. Philip first—he has much to tell me before he goes.” 

Philip could not help smiling when he remembered what had passed 
when he first summoned Mynheer Poots to the cottage, but the remem- 
brance ended in sorrow and a clouded brow. 

Amine, who knew what was passing in the minds of both her father 
and Philip, now brought her father’s hat, and led him to the door of the 
cottage; and Mynheer Poots, very much against his inclination, but 
never disputing the will of his daughter, was obliged to depart. 

** So soon, Philip?” said Amine, returning to the room. 

“ Yes, Amine, immediately. But I trust to be back once more before 
I sail; if not, you must now have my instructions. Give me the keys.” 
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Philip opened the cupboard below the beaufet, and the doors of the 


iron safe, 

“‘ There, Amine, is my money; we need not count it, as your father 
would propose. You-see that I was right when I asserted that I had 
thousands of guilders. At present they are of no use to me, as I have to 
learn my profession. Should I return, some day, they may help me to 
owna ship. I know not what my destiny may be.” 

** And should you not return ?”’ replied Amine, gravely. 

“‘ Then they are yours—as well as all that is in this cottage, and the 
cottage itself.” 

* You have relations, have you not ?” 

** But one, who is rich; an uncle, who helped us but little in our dis- 
tress, and who has no children. I owe him but little, and he wants it 
not. There is but one being in this world who has created an interest 
in this heart, Amine, and it is you. I wish you to look upon me asa 
brother—I shall always love you as a dear sister.” 

Amine made no reply. Philip took some more money out of the bag 
which had been opened for the expenses of his journey, and then locking 
up the safe and cupboard, gave the keys to Amine. He was about to 
address her, when there was a slight knock at the door, and in entered 
Father Seysen, the Priest. 

** Save you, my son; and you, my child, whom as yet I have not 
seen. You are, I suppose, the daughter of Mynheer Poots.”’ 

Amine bowed her head. 

* T perceive, Philip, that the room is now opened, and I have heard 
of all that has passed. I would now talk with thee, Philip, and must 
beg this maiden to leave us for awhile alone.” 

Amine quitted the room, and the Priest, sitting down on the couch, 
beckoned Philip to his side. The conversation which ensued was too 
long to repeat. The Priest first questioned Philip relative to his secret, 
but on that point he could not obtain the information which he wished ; 
Philip stated as much as he did to Amine, and no more. He also de- 
clared his intention of going to sea, and that, should he not return, he 
had bequeathed his property—the extent of which he did not make 
known—to the doctor and his daughter. The Priest then made inqui- 
ries relative to Mynheer Poots, asking Philip whether he knew what his 
creed was, as he had never appeared at any church, and report said that 
he was an infidel. To this Philip, as usual, gave his frank answer, and 
intimated that the daughter was anxious to be informed, begging the 
Priest to undertake a task to which he himself was not adequate. To 
this request Father Seysen, who perceived the state of Philip’s mind 
with regard to Amine, readily consented; and, after a conversation of 
nearly two hours, they were interrupted by the return of Mynheer Poots, 
who, perceiving Father Seysen as he entered, darted immediately out of 
the room. Philip called yi and having begged her as a favour to 
receive the Priest’s visits, the good old man blessed them both and de- 
parted. 

** You did not give him any money, Mr. Philip ?”’ said Mynheer Poots, 
when Father Seysen had left the room. 

** I did not,” replied Philip; ‘‘ I wish I had thought of it.” 

“* No, no—it is better not—for money is better than what he can give 
you; but he must not come here.” 
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“ Why not, father,’ replied Amine, “ if Mr. Philip wishes it? It 
is his own house.” 

“ Oh yes, if Mr. Philip wishes it; but you know he is going away.” 

“ Well, and suppose he is—why should not the Father come here? 
He shall come here to see me.” 

“ See you, my child!—what can he want with you? Well, then, if 
he comes, I will not give him one stiver—and then he’ll soon go away.” 

Philip had no opportunity of further converse with Amine; in- 
deed he had nothing more to say. In an hour he bade her farewell, in 
presence of her father, who would not leave them, hoping to obtain 
from Philip some communication about the money which he was to 
leave behind him. 

Philip arrived in two days at Amsterdam, and made the necessary 
inquiries, and found that there was no chance of vessels sailing for the 
Fast Indies for some months. The Dutch East India Company had long 
been formed, and all private trading was at an end. The Company’s 
vessels left only at what was supposed to be the most favourable season 
for rounding the Cape of Storms, as it has been designated by the early 
adventurers. One of the ships which were to sail with the next fleet 
was the Ter Schilling, a three-masted vessel, now laid up and unrigged. 

Philip found out the captain, and stated his wishes to sail with~him 
to learn his profession as a seaman; the captain was pleased with his 
appearance, and as Philip not only agreed to receive no wages during 
the voyage, but to paya premium as an apprentice learning his duty, 
he was promised a berth on board as the second mate, to mess in the 
cabin; and that he should be informed whenever the vessel was to sail. 
Philip having now done all that he could in obedience to his vow, de- 
termined to return to the cottage ; and once more he was in the com- 
pany of Amine. 

We must now pass over two months, during which Mynheer Poots 
continued to labour at his vocation, and was seldom within doors, and 
our two young personages were left for hours in company. Philip’s love 
for Amine was fully equal to hers for him. It was more than love,—it 
was a devotion on both sides, each day increasing. Who, indeed, could 
be more varied, more charming, or more attractive than the high- 
spirited, yet tender Amine. Occasionally the brow of Philip would be 
clouded when he reflected upon the dark prospect before him ; but 
Amine’s smile would chase away the gloom, and, as he gazed on her, 
all would be forgotten. Amine made no secret of her attachment; it 
was shown in every word, every look, and every gesture. When Philip 
would take her hand, or encircle her waist with his arm, or even when 
he pressed her coral lips, there was no pretence of coyness on her part. 
She was too noble, too confiding, she felt that her happinéss was centred 
in his love, and she lived but in his presence. Two months had thus 
passed away, when Father Seysen, who often called, and had paid much 
attention to Amine’s instruction, one day came in as Amine was encir- 
cled in Philip’s arms. 

** My children,” said he, “ [ have watched you some time ;—this is 
not well. Philip, if you intend marriage, as I presume you do, still it 
is dangerous. i must join your hands.” 


Philip started up. 
“ Surely I am not deceived in thee, my son,” continued the Priest, 
in &@ severe tone. 
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** No, no, good Father ; but I pray beg leave me now: to-morrow you 
may come, and all will be decided. But I must talk with Amine.” 

The Priest quitted the room, and Amine and Philip were again alone. 
The colour in Amine’s cheek varied and her heart beat, for she felt how 
much her happiness was at stake. 

“ The Priest is right, Amine,” said Philip, sitting down by her. 
“ This cannot last ;—would that I could ever stay with you: how hard 
a fate is mine. You know I doat upon the very ground you tread upon, 
yet I dare not ask thee to wed to misery.” 

“To wed with thee would not be wedding misery, Philip,’ replied 
Amine, with downcast eyes. 

“’Twere not kindness on my part, Amine. I should indeed be 
selfish.” 

I will speak plainly, Philip,” replied Amine. ‘ You say you love 
me,—I know not how men love,—but this I know, how I can love. I 
feel that to leave me now were indeed unkind and selfish on your part ; 
for, Philip, I—I should die. You say that you must go away,—that 
fate demands it,—and your fatal secret. Be ‘t so ;—but cannot I go 
with you?” 

“* Go with me, Amine—unto death ?” 

** Yes, death; for what is death but a release? I fear not death, 
Philip ;—I fear but losing thee. Nay, more; is not your life in the 
hands of Him who made all? then why so sure to die? You have 
hinted to me that you are chosen—selected for a task ;--if chosen, there 
is less chance of death; for until the end be fulfilled, if chosen, you 
must live. I would I knew your secret, Philip; a woman’s wit might 
serve you well: and if it did not serve you, is there no comfort, no 
pleasure, in sharing sorrow as well as joy with one you say you doat 
upon?” 

** Amine, dearest Amine; it is my love, my ardent love alone, which 
makes me pause: for, oh Amine, what pleasure would I feel if we were 
this hour united? I hardly know what to say, or what to do, I could 
not hold my secret from you if you were my wife, nor will I wed you 
till you know it. Well, Amine, I will cast my all upon the die, You 
shall know this secret, learn what a doomed wretch I am, though from 
no fault of mine, and then you shall decide yourself; but remember, 
my oath is registered in heaven, and I must not be persuaded from it ; 
keep that in mind, and hear my tale,—then if you choose to wed with 
one whose prospects are so bitter, be it so,—a short-lived huppiness 
will then be mine, but for you, Amine ——”’ 

** At once the secret, Philip,” cried Amine, impatiently. 

Philip then entered into a detail of what our readers are acquainted 
with. Amine listened in silence; not a change of feature was to be 
observed in her countenance during the narrative. Philip wound up 
with stating the vath which he had taken. ‘I have done,” said 


~ Philip, mournfully. 


“Tis a strange story, Philip,’ replied Amine: “ and now hear me; 
—but give me first that relic.—I wish to look upon it. And can there 
be such virtue—I had nigh said, such mischief—in this little thing ? 
Strange; forgive me, Philip,—but I've still my doubts upon this tale 
of Eblis. You know I am not yet strong in the new belief which you 
and the good Priest have lately taught me. I do not say that it cannot 
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ne true: but still one so unfixed as I may be allowed to waver. But, 
Philip, I’ll assume that al] is true. Then, if it be true, without the 
oath you would be doing but your duty ; and think not so mean of Amine 
to suppose she would restrain you from what is right. _ No, Philip, seek 
your father, and, if you can, and he requires your aid, then save him. 
But, Philip, do you imagine that a task like this, so high, is to be ac- 
complished at one trial? Oh! no;—if you have been so chosen to 
fulfil it, you will be preserved through difficulty and danger until you 
have worked out your end. You will be preserved, and you will again 
and again return ;— be comforted—consoled—be cherished—and be loved 
by Amine as your wife. And when it pleases Him to call you from this 
world, your memory, if she survives you, Philip, will equally be cherished 
in her a Philip you have given me to decide ;—dearest Philip, 
I am thine.” 

Amine extended her arms, and Philip pressed her to his bosom. 
That evening Philip demanded the daughter of her father, and Myn- 
heer Poots, as soon as Philip opened the iron safe and displayed the 
guilders, gave his immediate consent. 

Father Seysen called the next day and received his answer, and three 
days afterwards, the bells of the little church of Terneuse were ringing 
a merry peal at the union of Amine Poots and Philip Vanderdecken. 


Cuapter VII. 


It was not until late in Autumn that Philip was roused from his dream 
of love (for what, alas! is every enjoyment of this life but a dream ?) 
by asummons from the captain of the vessel with whom he had en- 
gaged to sail. Strange as it may appear, from the first day which put 
him in possession of his Amine, Philip had no longer brooded over his 
future destiny—occasionally it was recalled to his memory, but imme- 
diately rejected, and, for the time, forgotten. Sufficient he thought it to 
fulfil his engagement when the time came; and although the hours flew 
away, and day succeeded day, week week, and month month, with the 
rapidity accompanying a life of quiet and unvarying bliss, Philip forgot 
allin the arms of Amine, who was careful not to revert to a topic which 
would cloud the brow of her adored husband. Once, indeed, or twice 
had old Poots raised the question of Philip’s departure, but the indig- 
nant frown and the imperious command of his daughter (who knew too 
well the sordid motives which actuated him, and who, in her ardent 
attachment, looked upon her father at such times with abhorrence) 
made him silent, and the old man would spend his leisure hours in 
walking up and down the parlour with his eyes riveted upon the beau- 
fets, the silver tankards in which now beamed in all their pristine 
brightness. 

One morning, in the month of October, there was a tapping with the 
knuckles at the cottage-door. As this precaution implied a stranger, 
Amine obeyed the summons. 

“*T would speak with Master Philip Vanderdecken,”. said the stranger, 
in a half whispering sort of voice. 

The party who thus addressed Amine was a little meagre personage, 
dressed in the garb of the Dutch seamen of the time, with a cap made 
of badger-skin hanging over his brow. - His features were sharp and 
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diminutive, his face of a deadly white, lips pale, and his hair of a mix- 
ture between red and white. He had very little show of beard—indeed, 
it was almost difficult to say what his age might be. He might have 
been a sickly youth early sinking into decrepitude, or an old man, hale 
in constitution, yet carrying no flesh. But the most important feature, 
and that which immediately riveted the attention of Amine, was the 
eye of this peculiar personage—for he had but one; the right eyelid 
was closed, and the ball within had evidently wasted away; but his 
left eye was, for the size of his face and head, of unusual dimensions, 
very protuberant, clear and watery, and most unpleasant to look upon, 
being relieved by no fringe of eyelash either above or below it. So 
remarkable was the feature, that when you looked at the man, you saw 
his eye and looked at nothing else. It was not a man with one eye, 
but one eye with a man attached to it—the body was but the tower of 
the lighthouse, of no further value, and commanding no further at- 
tention, than as the structure which holds up the beacon to the venturous 
mariner; and yet, upon further examination, you would have perceived 
that the man, although small, was neatly made, with hands very different 
in texture and colour from those of the common seamen—that his other 
features, although sharp, were regular, and that there was an air of 
superiority even in the obsequious manner of the little personage, and 
an indescribable something about his whole appearance which almost 
impressed you with awe. Amine’s dark eyes were for a moment fixed 
upon the visiter, and she felt a chill at her heart for which she could not 
account, as she requested that he would walk in. 

Philip was greatly surprised at the appearance of the stranger, who, 
as soon as he entered the room, without saying a word, sat down on the 
sofa by Philip in the place which Amine had just left. There was 
something to Philip ominous in this person taking Amine’s seat; all 
that had passed rushed into his recollection, and he felt that there was 
a summons from his short existence of enjoyment and repose to a life of 
future danger, activity, and suffering. What peculiarly struck Philip 
was, that when the little man sat beside him a sensation of sudden cold 
ran through his whole frame. The colour fled from Philip’s cheek, but 
he spoke not. For a minute or two there was a silence. The one-eyed 
visiter looked round him, and from the beaufets he riveted his eye upon 
the form of Amine, who stood before him; at last the silence was 
broken by a sort of giggle on the part of the stranger, which ended in 

“ Philip Vanderdecken—he ! he!—Philip Vanderdecken, you don’t 
know me?” : 

“TI do not,”’ replied Philip, in a half angry tone. 

The voice of the little man was most peculiar—it was a sort of sub- 
dued scream, the notes of which sounded in your ear long after he had 
ceased to speak. 

**I am Schriften, one of the pilots of the Ter Schilling,” continued 
the man; “and I’m come—he! he!”? and he looked hard at Amine, 
“to take you away from love’’—and looking at the beaufets—“ he! he ! 
from comfort, and from this also,”’ cried he, stamping his foot on the 
floor as he rose from the sofa—‘from terra-firma—he! he!—to a 
watery grave, perhaps.—Pleasant !’”’ continued Schriften, with a giggle, 


and fixed his one eye on Philip’s face, with a countenance full of 
meaning. 
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Philip’s first impulse was to put his new visiter out of the door; but 
Amine, who read his thoughts, had folded her arms as she stood before 
the little man and eyed him with contempt, as she observed, 

“We all must meet our fate, good fellow; and whether by land or 
sea, Death will have his due. If Death stare him im the face, the cheek 
of Philip Vanderdecken will never blanch so white as yours does now.” 

“Indeed !”? replied Schriften, evidently annoyed at this cool deter- 
mination on the part of one so young and beautiful; and then fixing his 
eye upon the silver shrine of the Virgin on the mantelpiece—‘ You are 
a Catholic, I perceive—Heh !”’ 

“Tam a Catholic,” replied Philip; “but does that concern you? 
When does the vessel sail ?” 

**In a week—he! he !—only a week for preparation—only seven days 
to leave all—short notice !’’ 

“More than sufficient,” replied Philip, rising up from the sofa. 
“You may tell your captain that I shall not fail. Come, Amine, we 
must lose no time.” 

**No, indeed,” replied Amine, “and our first duty is hospitality— 
Mynheer, may we offer you refreshment after your walk ?” 

“ This day week,” said Schriften, turning to Philip, without making 
a reply to Amine. Philip nodded his head, and the little man turned 
on his heel and left the room, and in a short time was out of sight. 

Amine sank down on the sofa. The breaking up of her short hour 
of happiness had been too sudden, too abrupt, and too cruelly brought 
about for a fondly-doting, although heroic, woman. There was an 
evident malignity in the words and manner of the one-eyed messenger, 
an appearance as if he knew more than others, which awed and con- 
fused both Philip and herse’f. Amine wept not, but she covered her 
face up with her hands as Philip, with no steady pace, walked up and 
down the small room. Again, with all the vividness of colouring, did 
the scenes half forgotten recur to his memory. Again did he penetrate 
the fatal chamber—again was it obscure. The embroidery lay at his 
feet, and once more he started as when the letter appeared upon the floor. 

They had both awakened from a dream of present bliss, and shud- 
dered at the awful future which presented itself. A few minutes was 
sufficient for Philip to resume his natural self-possession. He sat down 
by the side of his Amine, and clasped her in his arms. Then they 
remained silent. They knew too well each other’s thoughts; and, ex- 
cruciating as was the effort, they were both summoning up their courage 
and steeling their hearts against the conviction that, in this world, they 
must now expect to be constantly separated, if not for ever. 

Amine was the first to speak ; removing her arms which had been 
wound round her husband, she first put his hand to her heart, as if to 
compress its painful throbbings, and then observed— 

** Surely that was no earthly messenger, Philip! Did you not feel 
chilled to death when he sat by you? I did, as he came in.” 

Philip, who had the same idea as Amine, but did not wish to alarm 
her, answered in a confused manner, wishing to remove such an opinion 
from the mind of his wife, at the same time that his conviction was the 
same as her own. 

“* Nay, Amine, you fancy—that is, the suddenness of his appearance 
and his strange conduct have made you imagine so ; but I saw nothing 
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in him but a man who, from his peculiar deformity, has become an 
envious outcast of society—debarred from domestic happiness, from the 
smiles of the other sex ; for what woman could smile upon such a 
creature? His bile raised at so much beauty in the arms of another, 
he has felt a malignant pleasure in giving a message which he felt 
wou d break upon those enjoyments from which he has been debarred. 
Be assured, my love, that it was nothing more.” 

“And even if my conjecture were correct, what does it matter?” 
replied Amine. ‘There can be nothing more—nothing which can 
render your position more awful and more desperate. As your wife, 
Philip, 1 feel less courage than I did when I gave my willing hand, 
I knew not then what would be the extent of my less; but fear not, 
much as I feel here,”’ continued Amine, putting her hand to her heart 
“Tam prepared; and proud that he who is selected for such a task is 
my husband.”” Amine paused. ‘ You cannot surely have been mis- 
taken, Philip?” 

*“No! Amine, I have not been mistaken either in the summons or in 
my own courage, or in my selection of a wife,” replied Philip, mourn- 
fully, as he embraced her. “ It is the will of Heaven.”’ 

“Then may its will be done,’”’ replied Amine, rising from her seat. 
“The first pang is over. I feel better, now, Philip. Your Amine 
knows her duty.” 

Philip made no reply ; when, after a few moments, Amine continued— 

** But one short week, Philip 

““T would it had been but one day,” replied he; “ it would have 
been long enough. He has come too soon—the one-eyed monster.” 

** Nay, not so, Philip. I thank him for the week—’tis but a short 
time to wean myself from happiness. I grant you, that were I to teaze, 
to vex, to unman you with my tears, my prayers, or my upbraidings (as 
some wives would do, Philip), one day would be more than sufficient 
for such a scene of weakness on my part and misery on yours. But, 
no, Philip, your Amine knows herduty better. You must go like some 
knight of old to perilous encounter, perhaps to death; but Amine will 
arm you, and show her love by closing carefully each rivet to protect 
you in your peril, and will see you depart full of hope and confidence, 
and anticipating your return. A week is not too long, Philip, when 
employed as I trust I shall employ it—a week to interchange our sen- 
timents, to hear your voice, your words (each of which will be engraven 
in my heart’s memory), to ponder on and feed my love with in your 
absence and in my solitude.—No ! No! Philip; I thank God that there 
is yet a week.” 

* And so do I then, Amine; and, after all, we knew that this must 
come.” 

** Yes ' but my Love was so potent, that he banished Memory.” 

“* During our separation, he will recall him, Amine.” 

“He is back already,” replied Amine, with a sigh. Here their con- 
versation was interrupted by the entrance of Mynheer Poots, who, struck 
with the alteration in Amine’s radiant features, exclaimed, ‘* Holy. Pro- 
phet! what is the matter now ?” 

“Nothing more than what we all knew before,” replied Philip; “I 
am about to leave you—the ship will sail in a week.” 

**Oh! you will sail in a week ?” 
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There was a curious expression in the face of the old man in his en- 
deavour to suppress, before Amine and her husband, the joy which he 
felt at Philip’s departure. Gradually he subdued his features into a 
grave tone, and said,— 

** Dat is very bad news, indeed.” 

No answer was made by Amine or Philip, who quitted the room 
together. 

We must pass over this week, which was occupied in preparations 
for Philip’s departure. We must pass over the heroism of Amine, who 
controlled her feelings—racked as she was with intense agony at the 
idea of separating from her adored husband. We cannot dwell upon 
the conflicting emotions in the breast of Philip, who left competence, 
happiness, and love, to encounter danger, privation, and death. How 
at one time he would almost resolve to remain, and at others, as he took 
the relic from his bosom and remembered his vow registered upon it, 
was nearly as anxious to depart. How Amine, as she fell asleep in his 
arms, numbered the few remaining hours she had to embrace her hus- 
band, and shuddered, as she lay awake and the wind howled, at the 
prospect of what Philip would have to encounter. It was a long week 
to both of them, and, although they thought that time flew fast, it was 
almost a relief when the morning came which was to separate them ; for 
to their feelings, which, from regard to each other, had been pent up 
and controlled, they could then give vent—their surcharged bosoms could 
be relieved—certainiy had driven out suspense, and hope was still left 
to cheer them and brighten up the dark horizon of the future. 

“Philip,” said Amine, as they sat together with their hands entwined, 
*T shall not feel so much when you are gone. I do not forget that all this 
was told me before we were wed, and that for my love I took the hazard. 
My fond heart often tells me that you will return ; but it may deceive 
me—return you may, but not in life. In this room I shall await you— 
on this sofa, removed to its former station, I shall sit—and if you can- 
not appear to me alive—oh! refuse me not, if you can, to appear to me 
when dead—I shall fear no storm, no bursting open of the window — 
Oh, no! I shall hail the presence even of your spirit. Once more—let 
me but see you—let me be assured that you are dead—and then I shall 
know that I have no more to live for in this world, and hasten to join 
you in a world of bliss (if woman may, as your creed says, so do). Pro- 
mise me, Philip.” 

“I promise all you ask, provided Heaven will so permit ; but, Amine,” 
and Philip’s lips trembled, ‘‘ I cannot—Merciful God! I am, indeed, 
tried. Amine, I can stay no longer.” 

Amine’s dark eyes were fixed upon her husband—she could not speak 
—her features were convulsed—nature could no longer hold up against 
her excess of feeling—she fell into her husband’s arms and lay motion- 
less. Philip, about to impress a last kiss upon her pale lips, perceived 
that she had fainted. 

“She feels not now,” said he, as he laid her upon the sofa; “ it is 
better that it should be so—she will too soon awake to misery.” 

Summoning Mynheer Poots, who was in the adjoining room, to the as- 
sistance of his daughter, Philip caught up his hat, imprinting one more 
fervent kiss upon her forehead, burst from the house, and was out of 
sight long before Amine had recovered from her swoon. 
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Cuapter VIII. 


Before we follow up Philip Vanderdecken in his venturous career, it 
will be necessary that we refresh the memory of our readers by a suc- 
cinct recapitulation of the circumstances which had directed the enter- 
prise of the Dutch towards the age of the East, which was now 
proving to them a source of wealth which they considered as inex- 
haustible. | 

Let us begin at the beginning. Charles the Fifth, after possessing 
the major part of Europe, for reasons best known to himself, retired 
from the world, and divided his kingdoms between Ferdinand and 
Philip. To Ferdinand he gave Austria and its dependencies. To Philip 
Spain ; but to make the division more equal and palatable to the latter, 
he threw the Low Countries, with a few millions vegetating upon it into 
the bargain. Having thus disposed of his fellow-mortals, much to his 
own satisfaction, he went into a convent, reserving for himself a small 
income, twelve men, and a pony. Whether he afterwards repented his 
hobby, or mounted his pony, is not recorded ; but this is certain—that 
in two years he died. 

Philip thought (as many have thought before and since) that he had 
a right to do what he pleased with his own. He, therefore, took away 
from the Hollanders most of their liberties—to make amends, however, 
he gave them the Inquisition ; but the Dutch grumbled, and Philip, to 
stop their grumbling, burnt a few. Upon which, the Dutch, who are 
aquatic in their propensities, protested against a religion which was 
much too warm for their constitutions. In short, heresy made great 
progress ; and the Duke of Alva was dispatched with a large army to 
prove to the Hollanders that the Inquisition was the very best of all 
possible arrangements, and that it was infinitely better that a man 
should be burnt for half an hour in this world than for an eternity in 
the next. 

This slight difference of opinion was the occasion of a war, which 
lasted about eighty years, and in which some hundreds of thousands 
were saved the trouble of dying in their beds. This long war ended in 
the Seven United Provinces being declared independent.—Now we 
must go back again. 

From the time that Vasco da Gama had discovered the passage round 
the Cape of Good Hope, for a century the Portuguese had never been 
interfered with by other nations, At last the adventurous spirit of the 
English nation had been roused. The passage to India by the Cape 
had been claimed by the Portuguese as their right, and they defended 
it by force. For a long time they were too strong for any company to 
venture to oppose them, and the value of the trade was not so apparent 
to the governments as to induce them to seek a war upon the question. 
The English adventurers, therefore, turned their attention to the dis- 
covery of a north-west passage to India, with which the Portuguese 
could have no right to interfere, and the best part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury was employed in useless attempts. At jast they abandoned their 
endeavours, and resolved no longer to be deterred by the Portuguese 
pretensions. 

After one or two unsuccessful attempts, an expedition was fitted out 
and put under the orders of Drake. This courageous and successful 
navigator accomplished more than the most sanguine had anticipated. 
He returned to England in the month of May, 1580, after a voyage 
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which occupied him nearly three years—bringing home with him great 
riches, and having made most favourable arrangements with the King 
of the Molucca ete 

His success was followed up by Cavendish and others in 1600. The 
English East India Company received their first charter from the 
government, and now had been with various success carrying on the 
trade for upwards of fifty years. 

During the time that the Dutch had been vassals to the crown of 
Spain, it had been their custom to repair to Lisbon for the productions 
of the East, and to distribute them through Europe; but when they 
quarrelled with Philip, to punish them they were no longer admitted as 
retailers of his Indian produce ; the consequence was that, while assert- 
ing and fighting for their independence, they had also fitted out expe- 
ditions to India. They were successful: and in 1602 the various specu- 
lators were, by the government, formed into a company, upon the same 
pote a arrangement as that formed by the English, and which 

ad been trading more successfully than the English for about the same 
period. 

At the time, therefore, to which we are reverting, the English and 
Dutch had been trading in the Indian seas for more than fifty years, 
The Portuguese had nearly lost all their power, from. the combinations 
formed by their rivals, with the powers of the East, who had suffered 
from the Portuguese avarice and cruelty. 

Whatever may have been the sum of obligation due from the Dutch 
to the English in assistance received during their struggle -for inde- 
pendence, it does not appear that Dutch gratitude extended beyond the 
Cape; for on the other side of it, Portuguese, English, and Dutch 
fought and captured each other’s vessels without ceremony ; and there was 
no law but that of main force. The mother-countries were occasionally 
called upon to interfere, but the interference up to the above time had 
produced nothing more than a paper war ; it being easy to discover that 
all parties were in the wrong. 

In 1650, Cromwell usurped the throne of England, and the year 
afterwards he thought it advisable to get up a war with the Dutch, 
demanding, among other points, satisfaction for the treatment of the 
English at Amboyne, which took place about thirty years before; also 
for the murder of his regicide ambassador, which took place in the 
same year. To prove that he was in earnest, he seized more than 200 
Dutch vessels, and then the Dutch found themselves (very unwillingly) 
obliged to go towar. Blake and Van Tromp met, and the naval combats 
were most obstinate. In the “ ae yg! of England” the victory is 
almost invariably given to the English; but in that of Holland to the 
Dutch. By all accounts, these engagements were so obstinate, that in 
each case—they were both well beaten. However, in 1654 peace was 
signed; the Dutchman promising “ to take his hat off’? whenever he 
should meet an Englishman on the high seas, a mere act of politeness 
which Mynheer aid not object to, as it cost nothing. And now, having 
arrived at this state of things at the time of Philip’s embarkation, we 
shall proceed. 

As soon as sry was clear of his own threshold, he hastened away 
with a speed as if he were attempting to escape from his own painful 
thoughts. In two days he arrived at Amsterdam, where his first object 
was to procure a small, but strong steel chain to replace the ribbon by 
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which the relic had hitherto been secured round his neck. Havin 
effected this, he hastened to embark on board of the Ter Schilling with 
his effects. Philip had not forgotten to bring with him the sum of 
money agreed upon between him and the captain as the premium to be 
paid in consideration of his being received on board in so negative a 
quality, as well as a farther supply for his own exigencies. It was late 
in the evening when he arrived on board of the Ter Schilling, which lay 
at single anchor surrounded by the other vessels accompanying the 
Indian fleet. The captain, whose name was Kloots, received him with 
kindness, showed him his berth, and then went below in the hold to 
decide a question relative to the cargo, leaving Philip on deck to his 
own reflections. 

And this, then, thought Philip, as he leaned against the taffrail and 
looked forward, this, then, is the vessel in which my first attempt is to 
be made. First, and—perhaps, last. How little do those with whom 
I am about to sail imagine the purport of my embarkation? How 
different are my views from those of others? Do J seek a fortune? 
No! Is it to satisfy curiosity and a truant spirit? No! I seek com- 
munion with the dead. Can I meet the dead without danger to myself 
and those who sail with me? I should think not, for 1 cannot join him 
but in death. Did they surmise my wishes and intentions, would they . 
permit me to remain one hour on board? Superstitious as seamen are 
said to be, they might find a good excuse, if they knew my message, 
not only for their superstition, but for ridding themselves of one on 
such an awful errand. Awful indeed! and how to be accomplished ? 
Heaven alone, with perseverance on my part, can solve the mystery. 
And Philip’s thoughts reverted to his Amine. He folded his arms 
entranced in meditation, as, with his eyes raised to the firmament, he 
appeared to watch the flying scud. 

‘** Had you not better go below?” said a mild voice, which made 
Philip start from his reverie. 

It was that of the first mate, whose name was Hillebrant, a short, 
well-set man of about thirty years of age. His hair was flaxen, and 
fell in long flakes upon his shoulders, his complexion fair, and his eyes 
of a soft blue ; although there was little of the sailor in his appearance, 
few knew or did their duty better. 

“*] thank you,” replied Philip; “I had, indeed, forgotten myself, 
and where I was,—my thoughts were faraway. Good night, and many 
thanks.” 

The Ter Schilling, like most of the vessels of that period, was very 
different in her build and fitting from those of the present day. She 
was ship-rigged, and of about 400 tons burden. Her bottom was 
nearly flat, and her sides fell in (as she rose above the water), so that 
her upper decks were not half the width of the hold. : 

All the vessels employed by the Company being armed, she had her 
main-deck clear of goods, and carried six nine-pounders on each broad- 
side; her ports were small and oval. There was a great spring in all 
_her decks,—that is to say, she ran with a curve forward and aft. On 
her forecastle another small deck ran from the knight-heads, which was 
called the top-gallant forecastle. Her quarter-deck was broken with a 
poop, which rose high out of the water. The bowsprit staved very 
much, and was to appearance almost as a fourth mast,—the more 80, as 
she carried a square spritsail and sprit-topsail. On her quarter-deck 
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and poop-bulwarks were fixed in sockets implements of warfare now 
long in disuse, but what were then known by the names of cohorns and 

tteraroes; they turned round on a swivel, and were pointed by an 
iron handle fixed to the breech. The sail abaft the mizen-mast (corre- 
sponding to the driver or spanker of the present day) was fixed upon a 
lateen-yard, It is hardly necessary to add (after this description) that 
the dangers of a long voyage were no little increased by the peculiar 
structure of the vessels, which (although they could make good way 
with a favourable breeze, with such top hamper, and so much wood 
above water,) could hold no wind, and had but little chance if caught 
upon a lee-shore. 

The crew of the Ter Schilling was composed of the captain, two 
mates, two pilots, and forty-five men. The supercargo had not yet 
come on board. The cabin (under the poop) was appropriated to the 
supercargo ; but the main-deck cabin to the captain and mates, who 
eg the whole of the cabin mess. 

hen Philip awoke the next morning he found that the topsails 
were hoisted, and the anchor short-stay apeak. Some of the other 
vessels of the fleet were under weigh and standing out. The weather 
was fine and the water smooth, and the bustle and novelty of the scene 
were cheering to his spirits. The captain, Mynheer Kloots, was stand- 
ing on the poop with a small telescope, made of pasteboard, to his eye, 
anxiously looking towards the town. Mynheer Kloots, as usual, had 
his pipe in his mouth, and the smoke which he puffed from it for a 
time obscured the lenses of his telescope. Philip went’ up the poop 
ladder and saluted him. 

Mynheer Kloots was a person of no moderate dimensions, and the 
quantity of garments which he wore added no little to his apparent 
bulk. The outer garments exposed to view were, a rough fox-skin cap 
upon his head, from under which appeared the edges of a red worsted 
night-cap ; a red plush waistcoat, with large metal buttons; a jacket 
of green cloth, over which he wore another of larger dimensions of 
coarse blue cloth, which came down as low as what would be called a 
spencer. Below he had black plush breeches, light-blue worsted 
stockings, shoes, and broad silver buckles; round his waist was girded, 
with a broad belt, a canvas apron which descended nearly to his knee 
in thick folds. In his belt was a large broad-bladed knife in a sheath 
of shark’s skin. Such was the attire of Mynheer Kloots, captain of 
the Ter Schilling. 

He was as tall as he was corpulent. His face was oval, and his fea- 
tures small in proportion to the size of his frame. His grizzly hair 
fluttered in the breeze, and his nose (although quite straight) was at the 
tip fiery red from frequent application to his bottle of schnapps and the 
heat of a small pipe, which seldom left his lips, except for him to give 
an order, or for a to be replenished. 

“* Good morning, my son,”’ said the captain, taking his pipe out of 
his mouth for a moment. “ We are detained by the supercargo, who 
appears not over-willing to come on board ; the boat has been on shore 
this hour waiting for him, and we shall be last of the fleet under weigh. 
I wish the Company would let us saii without these gentlemen, who are 
(in my opinion) a great hindrance to business ; but they think otherwise 
on shore.” 

“ What is their duty on board?” replied Philip. 
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“ Their duty is to look after the cargo and the traffic, and if they 
kept to that it would not be so bad ; but they interfere with everything 
else and everybody, studying little except their own comforts, and play 
the king on board of the ship, knowing that we dare not affront them, 
as a word from them would prejudice the vessel being again chartered. 
The Company insist upon their being received with all honours. We 
salute them with five guns on their arrival on board.” 

* Do you know anything of this one, whom you expect?” 

** Nothing, but from report. A brother captain of mine (with whom 
he has sailed) told me that he is most fearful of the dangers of the sea, 
and much taken up with his own importance.” 

“* I wish he would come,”’ replied Philip ; ‘‘ I am most anxious that 
we should sail.”’ 

“ You must be of a wandering disposition, my son: I hear that you 
leave a comfortable home, and a pretty wife to boot.” 

** I am most anxious to see the world,” replied Philip ; “‘and I must 
learn to sail a ship before I purchase one, and try to make the fortune 
that I covet.” (Alas! how different from my real wishes, thought 
Philip, as he made this reply.) 

** Fortunes are made, and fortunes are swallowed up, too, by the 
ocean,” replied the captain. “If I could turn this good ship into a 
good house, with plenty of guilders to keep the house warm, you would 
not find me standing on this poop. I have doubled the Cape twice, 
which is often enough for any man; the third time may not be so 
lucky.” 

“Is it so dangerous, then ?”’ said Philip. 

** As dangerous as tides and currents, rocks and sandbanks, hard 
gales and heavy seas can make it,—no more! Even when you anchor 
in the bay, on this side of the Cape, you ride in fear and trembling, 
for you may be blown away from your anchor to sea, or on shore among 
the savages, before the men can well put on their clothing. But when 
once you’re well on the other side of the Cape, then the water dances 
to the beams of the sun as if it were merry, and you may sail for weeks 
with a cloudless sky and a following breeze, without starting tack or 
sheet, or having to take your pipe out of your mouth.” 

** What ports shall we go into, Mynheer ?” 

“ Of that I can say but little. Gambroon, in the Gulf of Persia, 
will probably be the first rendezvous of the whole fleet. Then we shall 
separate : some will sail direct for Bantam, in the island of Java; 
others will have orders to trade down the Straits for camphor, gum 
benzoin, and wax; they have also gold and the teeth of the elephant 
to barter with us: there (should we be sent) you must be careful with 
the natives, Mynheer Vanderdecken. They are fierce and treacherous, 
and their curved knives (or creeses, as they call them) are sharp and 
deadly poisoned. I have had hard fighting in those straits both with 
Portuguese and English.”’ 

** But we are all at peace now.” 

“True, my son; but when round the Cape, we must not trust to 
papers signed at home; and the English press us hard, and tread upon 
our heels wherever we go. They must be checked; and I suspect our 
fleet is so large and well appointed in expectation of hostilities.” 

“* How long do you expect your voyage may detain us ?”’ 

That’s as may be: but I should say about two years ;—nay, if not 
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detained, as I expect we shall be, by the factors for some hostile ser- 
vice, it may be less.” 

Two years, thought Philip, two years from Amine; and Philip sighed 
deeply, for he felt that their separation might be for ever. 

‘* Nay, my son, two years is not so long,’”’ said Mynheer Kloots, who 
observed the passing cloud on Philip’s brow. “ I was once five years 
away, and was unfortunate, for 1 brought home nothing, not even my 
ship. I was sent to Chittagong, on the east side of the great Bay of 
Benguala, and lay for three months in the river. The chiefs of the 
country would detain me *y force ; they would not barter for my cargo, 
or permit me to seek another market. My powder had been landed, 
and I could make no resistance. The worms ate through the bottom of 
my vessel, and she sank at her anchors. They knew it would take 
place, and that then they would have my cargo at their own price. 
Another vessel brought us home. Had I not been so treacherously 
served, I should have had no need to sail this time ; and now my gains 
are small—the Company forbidding all private trading But here he 
comes at last; they have hoisted the ensign on the staff in the boat ; 
there—they have shoved off. Mynheer Hillebrant, see the gunners 
ready with their linstocks to salvo the supercargo.”’ 

** What duty do you wish me to perform ?”’ observed Philip. “ In 
what can I be useful?” 

** At present you can be of little use, except in those heavy gales in 
which every pair of hands is valuable. You must look and learn for 
some time yet; but you can make a fair copy of the journal kept for the 
inspection of the Company, and may assist me in various ways, as soon 
as the unpleasant nausea, felt by those who first embark, has subsided. 
As a remedy, I should propose that you gird a handkerchief tight round 
your body so as to compress the stomach, and make frequent applica- 
tion to my bottle of schnapps, which you will find always at your 
service. But now to receive the factor of the most puissant Company. 
Mynheer Hillebrant, let them discharge the cannon.” 

The guns were fired, and soon after the smoke had cleared away, the 
boat, with its long ensign trailing on the water, was pulled alongside. 
Philip watched the appearance of the supercargo, but he remained in 
the boat until several of the boxes with the initials and arms of the 
Company were first handed on thedeck ; at last the supercargo appeared. 

He was a small, spare, wizen-faced man, with a three-cornered cocked 
hat, bound with broad gold lace, upon his head, under which appeared 
a full-bottomed flowing wig, the curls of which descended low upon his 
shoulders. His coat was of crimson velvet, with broad flaps. His 
waistcoat of white silk, worked in coloured flowers, and descending 
half-way down to his knee. His breeches were of black satin, and his 
legs covered with white silk stockings. Gold buckles at his knees, and 
in his shoes. Lace ruffles to his wrists, a silver-mounted cane in his 
hand, and the reader has the entire dress of Mynheer Jacob Jansz Von 
Stroom, the supercargo of the Hon. Company, appointed to the good 
ship Ter Schilling. 

As he looked round him, surrounded (at a respectful distance) by the 
captain, officers, and men of the ship, with their caps in their hand, 
the reader might be reminded of the picture of the “ Monkey who had 
seen the World” surrounded by his tribe. There was not, however, 
the least inclination on the part of the seamen to laugh, even at his 
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flowing, full-bottomed wig: respect was at that period paid to dress ; 
and although Mynheer Von Stroom could not be mistaken for a sailor, 
he was known to be the supercargo of the Company, and a very great 
man. He therefore received all the respect due to so important a per- 
sonage. 

rn Von Stroom did not, however, appear very anxious to re- 
main on deck. He requested to be shown into his cabin, and followed 
the captain aft, picking his way among the coils of ropes with which it 
was encumbered. The door was opened, and the supercargo disap- 
peared. The ship was then got under weigh, the men had left the 
windlass, the sails had been trimmed, and they were securing the anchor 
in board, when the bell of the poop cabin (appropriated to the super- 
cargo) was pulled with great violence. 

“What can that be?”? said Mynheer Kloots (who was forward), 
taking the pipe out of his mouth. ‘ Mynheer Vanderdecken, will you 
see what is the matter ?”’ 

Philip went aft, as the pealing of the bell continued, and opening the 
cabin-door, discovered the supercargo perched upon the table, pulling 
the bell-rope, which hung over its centre, with every mark of fear in his 
countenance. His wig was off, and his bare skull gave him an appear- 
ance peculiarly ridiculous. 

*¢ What is the matter, Sir ?”? inquired Philip. 

“ Matter!’ spluttered Mynheer Von Stroom; “ call the troops in 
with their firelocks. Quick, Sir. Am I to be murdered, torn to pieces, 
and devoured? For mercy’s sake, Sir, don’t stare, but do something ; 
—look, it’s coming to the table! Oh dear! oh dear!” continued the 
supercargo, evidently terrified out of his wits. 

Philip, whose eyes had been fixed on Mynheer Von Stroom, turned 
them in the direction pointed out, and, much to his astonishment, per- 
ceived a small bear upon the deck, who was amusing himself with the 
supercargo’s flowing wig, which he held in his paws, tossing it about, 
and now and then burying his muzzle in it. The unexpected sight of 
the animal was at first a shock to Philip, but a moment’s consideration 
assured him that the animal must be harmless, or it never would have 
been permitted to remain loose in the vessel. 

Nevertheless, Philip had no wish to approach the animal, whose dis- 
position he was unacquainted with, when the appearance of Mynheer 
Kloots put an end to his difficulty. 

“ What is the matter, Mynheer ?” said the captain. ‘* Oh! I see: 
it is Johannes,”’ continued the captain, going up to the bear, and salut- 
ing him with a kick, as he recovered the supercargo’s wig. ‘* Out of 
the cabin, Johannes! Out, Sir!’’ cried Mynheer Kloots, kicking the 
breech of the bear till the animal had escaped through the door. ‘* Myn- 
heer Von Stroom, I am very sorry,—here is your wig. Shut the door, 
Mynheer Vanderdecken, or the beast may come back, for he is very 
fond of me.” 

As soon as the door was shut between Mynheer Von Stroom and the 
object of his terror, the little man slided off the table to the high-backed 
chair near it, shook out the damaged curls of his wig, and replaced it 
on his head; pulled out his ruffles, and, assuming an air of magisterial 
importance, struck his cane on the deck, and then spoke. 

‘“* Mynheer Kloots, what is the meaning of this disrespect to the 
supercargo of the puissant Company ?”’ 
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“God in Heaven! no disrespect, Mynheer ;—the animal is a bear, 
as you see; he is very tame even with strangers. He belongs to me. 
I have had him since he was three months old. It was all a mistake. 
The mate, Mynheer Hillebrant, put him in the cabin, that he might be 
out of the way while the duty was carrying on, and he quite forgot that 
he was here. I am very sorry, Mynheer Von Stroom ; but he will not 
come here again, without you wish to play with him.” 

“ Play with him! I! supercargo to the Company, play with a bear! 
Mynheer Kloots, the animal must be thrown overboard immediately.” 

“Nay, nay; I cannot throw overboard an animal that I affection 
much, Mynheer Von Stroom ; but he shall not trouble you.” 

“‘ Then, Captain Kloots, you have to deal with the Company, to 
whom I shall represent this affair. Your charter will ve cancelled, and 
your freight money will be forfeited.” 

Kloots was, like most Dutchmen, not a little obstinate, and this 
imperative behaviour on the part of the supercargo raised his bile. 
* There is nothing in the charter that prevents my having an animal 
on board,” replied Kloots. 

** By the regulations of the Company,” replied Von Stroom, with an 
important air, falling back in his chair, and crossing his thin legs, 
* you are required to receive on board strange and curious animals, 
sent home by the governors and factors to be presented to crowned 
heads,—such as lions, tigers, elephants, and other productions of the 
East ;—but in no instance is it permitted for the commanders of char- 
tered ships to receive on board, on their own account, animals of any 
description, which must be considered under the head and offence of 
private trading.” 

** My bear is not for sale, Mynheer Von Stroom.” 

** It must immediately be sent out of the ship, Mynheer Kloots. I 
order you to send it away,—on your peril to refuse.”’ 

** Then we will drop the anchor again, Mynheer Von Stroom, and 
send on shore to head-quarters to decide the point. If the Company 
insist that the brute be put on shore, be it so; but recollect, Mynheer 
Von Stroom, we shall lose the protection of the fleet, and have to sail 
alone. Shall I drop the anchor, Mynheer ?”’ ' 

This observation softened down the pertinacity of the supercargo ; he 
had no wish to sail alone, and the fear of this contingency was more 
powerful than the fear of the bear. 

** Mynheer Kloots, I will not be too severe; if the animal is chained, 
80 that it does not approach me, I will consent to its remaining on board.” 

** T will keep it out of your way as much as I can; but as for chain- 
ing up the poor animal, it will howl all day and night, and you will 
have no sleep, Mynheer Von Stroom,”’ replied Kloots. 

The supercargo, who perceived that the captain was positive, and that 
his threats were disregarded, did all that a person could do who could 
not help himself. He vowed vengeance in his own mind, and then, 
with an air of condescension, observed—“ Upon those conditions, 
Mynheer Kloots, your animal may remain on board.” 

yuheer Kloots and Philip then left the cabin; the former, who was 
in no v humour, muttering as he walked away—* If the Com- 
pany send their monkey on board, I think I may well, have my bear.” 
And, pleased with his joke, Mynheer Kloots recovered his good humour. 
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THE LOVER’S LAMENT. 


Must then hope no more be cherish‘d 
Is the dear illusion’ o’er ? 

Has my fancy’s idol perish‘d ? 
Have we met to meet no more ? 


Meet no more with long-wish'd meeting, 
Led by passion’s blind control ; 

With timid gladness, conscious greeting, 
Glance, the tell-tale from the soul ? 


Yes, the pride of rank and station, 
Ruthless rent those tender ties ! 
On their altar an oblation, 
Young affection bleeds and dies! 


Yet, had I some floweret found thee, 
Drooping in life's lowliest dell, 
Tho’ a diadem had crown’d me, 
I had prized thee, loved thee well. 


I had rear'd thai flower dejected, 
Proud to claim it for mine own ; 
I am left to droop neglected, 
Fade unseen, and die unknown. 


Truth unheeded, feeling slighted, 
Weeping memory aye shall morn ; 

Buds of hope untimely blighted, 
Heart from heart for ever torn. 


Hearts, from which might still be flowing 
Sweets of love that never cloy, 

Buds of hope that might be blowing 
Into fruits of ripen‘d joy. 


If the fatal past recalling, 
Fancy should her picture spread, 
Sure thy pity’s dew-drop falling, 
Would repay the streams I shed. 


Oh! could but my heart enshrine it, 
Sacred should the relic be ; 

Its breaking throb should but resign it, 
With my life, and love, and thee. 


Yet, be hush’d, that fond complainer, 
Silent its corroding woe ; 

May no tear for me profane her, 
She, no taint of sadness know ! 


Never oer her path may sorrow 
Blow his pleasure-withering blast ; 
But laughing joys hail every morrow, 
Each a brighter than the past. 


Till she own a lover dearer, 
Yet—could she be held more dear ? 
Reward him with a love sincerer, 
Yet say—could he be more sincere ? 


Then o'er the maze of fate unfolding, 
May Hymen’s torch beam purest fire ; 
Tho’ it dim these - beholding, 
Tho’ it light my funeral pyre. LG 
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A DAY ON THE NEILGHERRY HILLS.* 
BY AN OLD FOREST-RANGER. 


Tae unlucky “ Heels” had disappeared in the distance, and the 
recall of the huntsman’s bugle had brought together the scattered 
hounds as old Lorimer scrambled up the steep hill-side, mounted on his 
shaggy little pony, “ Marble.” 

“ Come, gentlemen,” cried he, as he pulled off his green hunting- 
cap, and wiped the perspiration from his forehead, ‘‘ don't let us lose 
time ; the hounds are all assembled, and we have still plenty of work 
before us. Our next beat is to be the large wood, at the back of this 
hill, where we have twelve deer marked down. You all know your sta- 
tions there, I believe. And, after that, we shall try the rocky glen, 
below the *Todah Mund,’+ in hopes of finding that large bear which 
gave us the slip last Saturday. You must really exert yourselves this 
time, lads, and not let him escape again. I hear that the old black- 

ard has taken a fancy to human flesh of late, and has carried off a 

odah woman and a child within the last three days. So, die he must ; 
if we hunt him for a week. As to the hogs, we have given a tolerably 
good account of them. This old boar and three fat sows have been sent 
to the shades, So let’s mount and be off. Ha! Charles, my boy, give 
me your hand; you stood up to that old boar like a man ; and the way 
in which you handled your spear made me forget the disgrace you 
brought upon my trusty rifle by that first shot of yours. Oh, you young 
dog, it was a devil of a miss that! a most palpable miss—worthy of my 
friends the ‘ thistlewhippers!’ You shut both your eyes when you fired 
that shot, eh ?—did you not, you young dog, eh? Well, well—never 
look ashamed, boy—I have seen older hands than you make as bad a 
miss before now, and trust to their heels rather than a spear afterwards. 
Eh! Doctor—do you recollect that wounded sow that gave you such a 
devil of a gruelling, up the hill at ‘ Ralliah,’ last week? Faith, you 
may thank your long legs and the ounce of lead I lodged in her shoul- 
der for being now in a whole skin.” 

** Indeed then, Sir,’’ replied the Doctor, a lanky, raw-boned Scotch- 
man, with a very pawky expression of countenance, “ thae same lang 
legs 0” mine are no ill things at a pinch; and in my opeenion are mair 
to be lippened till than the best spearamang them a’, But, at the same 
time, I was muckle indebted to you, Sir, for that bit lead ye put into the 
beast. It was just in the nick o’ time, for I was sair taigled wi’ thae 
lang leather spats—thae leggins, as ye ca’ them; mair fit for an Indian 
savage than a Christian man, And the muckle beast was just at the 
grippin o’ me when ye cowpet her. Gude preserve us frae a’ lang- 
nebbit things!—it gars me grueto think o’t! The wild ‘ grumph!”’ 
* grumph !’ ‘grumph!’ o’ the rampawgin deevil just ahint me—and me 
expectin’ every moment to feel her muckle white teeth play chack through 
my hurdies. Ay, ye | laugh, lads; but, faith, it was nae laughin’ 
sport to me—and that ye’ll ken, the first time ony 0” you tries a race wi’ 





* Continued from p. 478, vol. xlix. 


+ A “mund” is a small cluster of huts inhabited by the Todahs—the Abori- 
gines of the Neilgherry Hills. 
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ane o’ thae wild swine. They're just perfect deevils incarnate! My 
certie! ye’re waur aff wi’ ane o’ them than Tam O’Shanter wi’ Cutty 
Sark at his heels—for she only pou’t aff the grey meere’s tail; but 
faith, lads, it’s your ain tail that’s in danger when ye come to grips wi’ 
a wild soo!” 

This speech of the Doctor’s elicited a roar of laughter from his com- 
panions, in which he good-humouredly joined; and the whole party 
mounting their ponies cantered over the hill to take up their positions 
for the next beat. 

The scene is now changed to one of those wild solitary valleys through 
which the superfluous water of the hills makes its escape, and rushes 
on its headlong course down the almost perpendicular side of the moun- 
tain. From hence the glowing plains of the Carnatic are seen extended 
like a living map 8000 feet below the spectator. The valley itself pre- 
sents a scene of wild and savage grandeur, contrasting beautifully with 
the luxuriant palm groves and voluptuous sunshine of the low country, 
over which the eye wanders, for many leagues, till it is lost in the 
dreamy indistinctness of the distance, where earth and sky become 
blended in a red fiery haze. Light fleecy clouds are hurried swiftly 
across the heavens, and shivered, as it were, against the craggy peaks of 
that. granite mountain,.which towers high amidst the region of storms, 
whilst all around is hushed, silent, and motionless, as the sleep of in- 
fancy. The only sound which breaks the death-like stillness is the 
wild, unearthly cry of the great black monkey—a deep, loud “ wooh !” 
** wooh!”? which rising suddenly, and at long intervals, from the gloomy 
recesses of the wood, has a strange, startling effect, and suggests to one’s 
mind the idea of a stray satyr calling to his mates. 

Mansfield and Charles have just taken up their position behind the 
shelter of a palmira bush. 

The former, accustomed to such scenes, is sitting with his ponderous 
rifle across his knee, his thumb resting on the cock, and his head turned 
a little on one side, watching, with the unwearied patience of an Indian 
hunter, to catch the faintest sound ; whilst the more romantic Charles, 
allowing his weapon to lie idly by his side, gazes with rapture on the 
glorious view, and, if I am any judge of physiognomy, is thinking more 
of his pretty cousin than of the deer. 

The hounds have opened on the scent. ‘“‘ Down! down !—crouch 
like a panther !”’ whispered Mansfield, seizing Charles by the arm, and 
pulling him more behind the shelter of the bush, ‘ Do you remark 
that crackling amongst the dry branches just below us? It is a deer, 
and he will break at that opening where you see a beaten path like a 
sheep-track. It is their regular run; keep your eye upon the spot, and 
watch.” 

** I see him,”’ whispered Charles, cocking his rifle, and making a 
motion to rise. ‘I see his antlers moving above that bush of wild jes- 
samine.”’ 

** Stay, stay, my boy—not so fast,”’ replied Mansfield, smilitig at the 
eagerness of his young companion. “ It requires a little more experi- 
ence than you have had, to judge whereabouts a stag’s shoulder should 
lie, when nothing but the points of his horns are visible.. Don’t fire till 
you can see his body. He is listening intently to the hounds, and does 
not observe us, so there is no hurry. Now then he moves—now!” 
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A sharp crack—a dull plashing sound—the noble stag plunges madly 
forward—and over, over, over he rolls, staining the green herbage with 
his life-blood, which gushes fast from a rugged hole in his side. 

Mansfield’s peon springs forward with the bound of a tiger, and, mut- 
tering a short prayer, like a good Mussulman as he is, buries the long 
glittering blade of a hunting-knife in the throat of his victim. The 
“ stricken deer” gasps painfully for breath—his wide nostril is distended 
—his bloodshot eye rolls wildly for a moment—his limbs quiver in the 
last agony—he heaves a long shuddering sigh, and dies. 

This was the first deer that Charles had ever seen fall, and his heart 
smote him as he witnessed its dying struggles. 

Is not this rather a cruel amusement ? whispered conscience. Does 
not your savage nature relent as you see that graceful creature weltering 
in his blood, and, in the last agonies, bending his dark languid eye upon 
your face, as if asking, What have I done to deserve this? Do you not 
almost wish that the fatal ball had sped less truly to its mark ? 

Mansfield, who had watched the working of his companion’s features, 
as he gazed pensively on the dying stag, here interrupted him with a 
gentle tap on the shoulder. 

“IT can read your thoughts, boy; and they do credit to your heart. 
Even I, old sportsman as I am, can sympathize with you in a feeling 
which many men affect to call weakness, but which I consider merely 

as a proof of a good heart, and one which no man need be ashamed of. 
I can look unmoved on the dying struggles of the foaming boar. I even 
experience a sort of savage satisfaction, as the last faint growl rattles in 
the throat of the surly bear; and the expiring roar of the vanquished 
tiger is music in my ears. But I never yet slew a deer that a feeling of 

ity, such as you now experience, did not immediately succeed the 

burst of exultation which invariably accompanies a well-directed shot ; 
and yet, the very next moment, I was exerting my utmost skill to ac- 
complish the death of some other animal, and felt all the disappoint- 
ment of a baffled tiger if my ball did not take effect. We are strange 
unaccountable animals in this respect. But I am satisfied it is not 
cruelty—it is not a thirst for blood which inspires us with a love for the 
chase. No! it is a far nobler feeling ;—a species of ambition—a love 
of enterprise ; the pleasure arising from which depends entirely on the 
difficulties to be surmounted in the attainment of our object. What 
satisfaction, for instance, would it give a sportsman to be turned loose 
in a park, full of fallow deer, where, if shedding blood were his object, 
he might gratify that propensity to his heart’s content? None what- 
ever. There are no difficulties to be surmounted, and he would look 
upon himself in the light of a butcher. But after a long day’s stalking 
through a Highland glen—after making a round of many weary miles 
to get down the wind of the ever-watchful red deer—after creeping 
through the heather like a snake, and wearing his knees to the bone 
amongst the coarse gravel of a dry watercourse,—how breathless that 
moment of intense anxiety to the sportsman when he first ventures to 
raise his head above the sheltering bank, and finds the object of all his 
labour, a noble stag of ten tines, still feeding quietly in the very spot 
where he first observed him! And, oh! the electric thrill of exultation, 
when the crack of his rifle is answered by that dull soft thud, grateful 
to the sportsman’s ear as the voice of her he loves; and the proud 
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stag, bounding high into air, falls gasping on the bloody heath !—Bah! 
the sensations of a young lady on receiving her first proposal are no- 
thing to this. But, hark! the merry music of the hounds comes sweep- 
ing by us on the blast, and scatters all my romantic and moralizing 
ideas to the four winds of heaven. Hurra!’’ 

But ’twere long to tell of all the deer that fell in the course of this 
beat. Suffice it to say that many proud antlered heads bowed before 
the unerring rifle of Mansfield ; and that the worthy Doctor expended 
more than his usual allowance of ammunition, with even less than his 
usual success. 

The party had assembled at luncheon by the time Mansfield and 
Charles joined them ; and, as they approached, their ears were saluted 
by the loud tones of old Lorimer’s voice, swearing as usual by “ the 
beard of the Prophet,” and ‘‘ the bones of his ancestors,’’ while he 
vented his wrath, in no very measured terms, against the unfortunate 
Doctor. 

“ Well, you d—d long slip of anatomy, you expect to get something 
to line your ungodly maw, do you, after the good service you have 
done us to-day? Bones of my ancestors, man! it might grumble long 
enough before you filled it with venison of your own killing, although, to 
do you justice, you are as good a shot at a venison-pasty as any one I 
know. Why, you vender of ratsbane! what the devil were you thinking 
of, to let all those deer pass you? Fifteen shots have I seen you fire 
this blessed day—fifteen shots, by the beard of the Prophet! and not a 
hoof to show for them. Hang it, man, that last hind passed so close, 
you might have thrown salt on her tail, and yet, after four shots, away 
she went, bounding over the hills like a kangaroo, with half of the 
hounds at her heels ; and when we shall get them back again the devil 
only knows. Speak, you misbegotten son of Esculapius! Why don’t 
you speak, and let us hear what you have to say for yourself?” 

The Doctor, who was well accustomed to the old gentleman’s eccentric 
ways, and knew him to be one of those privileged characters who say 
and do whatever they like, without giving offence to any one, sat very 
coolly exploring the inmost recesses of a venison-pasty, whilst he listened 
with imperturbable gravity to this harangue. At length, bolting an 
enormous mouthful, and washing it down with a long pull at the 
brandy-panee, he thus replied, still keeping his knife ready to resume 
his attack on the pasty. 

** Ca’ cannie, Sir!—ca’ cannie! For ony sake, dinna be puttin yer- 
sell throughither that gaet. It’s no good for the digestion. It’s an unco 
bad thing for a person o’ your plethoric habit to be giving way to sic 
violent emotions sae soon after meals. Do you no ken, Sir, it’s very 
apt to bring on a fit o’ apoplexy? Gude preserve us! but he’s gettin 
awfu’ red in the face! It’s amaist black! I’m thinkin, Sir, I’ll need 
to tak some blude frae you. Just bide a wee till I get my lance,” 
= the Doctor, coolly turning up his sleeves, “I'll no be a 
crack.” 

** You and your /ance be hanged!” roared the old gentleman, trying 
to look fierce, but quite unable to suppress a laugh. “ Sit down, you . 
vampire, and say your say without farther circumlocution.” 

** Weel, then, Sir,” replied the Doctor, eyeing a savoury morsel which 


he had just empaled on his fork. “ Weel, then, I’ll just tell you, in 
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three words, that it was your ain fault, and ne fault o’ mine, that se 
mony o’ the deer jinkit past me this same day.” 

“ My fault, Sir! how the devil do you make out that it was my 
fault ?”’ 

** Deed, then, Mr. Lorimer, it was just your faut, and nebody else’s. 
Ye will persist in garrin me aye shoot wi’ a single bullet, and ane 
o’ thae bits o’ rifles, that lets ne mare crack than a pen-gun ; although 
I’ve threippet on you till I’m weariet, that I hae no skill o” sic like 
newfangled weapons, and am no fit to hit a peat-stack wi’ ane o’ them. 
But just gie me a gude honest fusee, wi’ plenty o’ pouther, to gar it tell 
against a body’s cheek, and a nievefu’ o’ grit shot on the top o’ that, 
and I’ll cation mysell to ding as mony staigs as ony 0’ you,—no ex- 
ceptin yoursell, Sir; or that cheil Mansfield, wha maks sic a phraze 
aboot his rifle gun, and his lang ranges. As to the lang ranges, I'll 
maybe no kill a beast on the ither side o’ ane o’ thae glens, whare ye 
need the prospec-glass to see whether it’s a dun deer or a grey soo that 

e’r firin at. But, faith, there ’s no mony o’ them ’ill gi’ me the jink 
if ance they come within a christianlike distance.” 

What answer old Lorimer would have given to the Doctor’s heretical 
plan of employing “ plenty o’ pouther, and a nievefu’ o’ grit shot,” is 
unknown, although, I suspect, he was just on the point of consigning 
the Doctor and his fusee to the bottomless pit. But, luckily for them, 
Ishmail at this moment stepped forward, with his usual profound 
salaam, to report that the stray hounds had been collected. 

The fragments of the luncheon were quickly disposed of, the cigars 
lighted, and the whole party moved off in the wake of Ishmail and his 
hounds, to beat that famous glen, below the Todah-Mund, which every 
Neilgherry sportsman must recollect, as being the favourite resort both 
of bears and tigers. 

It is rather a ravine than a glen. A deep rent in the side of the 
mountain, so narrow that the light of day can hardly penetrate. The 
rocky sides rise abruptly to the height of 500 feet, rugged and splin- 
tered, as if torn asunder—and no doubt they have been—by some grand 
convulsion of nature. 

The bottom is clothed with an almost impenetrable underwood of 
tangled bamboo; whilst along the sides a few gnarled, misshapen trees, 
chiefly rhododendrons, shoot out from amongst the crevices of the rocks, 
stretching their fantastic branches, all glowing with scarlet flowers, 
across the ravine, and weaving their snake-like roots into every fissure 
which affords the slightest prospect of moisture; their moss-grown 
bark and distorted limbs proving how hard a struggle they must have 
to extract sufficient nourishment from the niggardly soil. 

The information which old Lorimer had received of his friend the 
bear’s man-eating propensities, made him more than ever anxious to 
ensure his destruction. 

All the known outlets were strongly guarded, and on every high peak 
of rock which commanded a good view might be seen the motionless 
figure of a native, perched like some huge bird of prey, and watching 
with eagle glance to prevent the possibility of any animal stealing away 
unobserved. 

All being stationed at their respective posts, the gallant Ishmail con- 
templated the distribution of the forces with a grim smile of satisfaction, 
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and fiercely twirling his long moustache, which curled upwards to his 
eyes, shouted, in a loud clear tone, to the dog-keepers, “ Chor do!?* At 
the signal twenty impatient hounds bounded from the leash, and dashed 
into cover. “ Have at him, my little tigers! Whose dogs are we that 
he should laugh at our beards? By the hump of the holy camel, he 
shall this day be made to eat dirt. Show your ugly snout,—meet me 
if you. dare,—you old grey-headed hantchoot.t I defile your mother’s 
grave, and spit on your father’s beard ;” so saying, Ishmail drew his 
heavy tudwar, or native sword,—and wrapping his cumberbund { tightly 
round his left arm to act as a shield in case of necessity, stalked, with 
an air of determined resolution, into the gloomy jungle. 

“ There goes old Ishmail, with his whiskers bristling like an enraged 
tiger-cat,”’ exclaimed Mansfield, laughing, as he watched these proceed- 
ings from his place of concealment amongst the rocks. ‘“* His blood is 
fairly up now, and he is determined to make the bear show his grey 
muzzle, even if he drives him out at the point of the sword. Hark! 
they have found already.” 

Deep and angry now arose the baying of the eager hounds from out 
the gloomy depths of the ravine, and wildly did the prolonged echoes 
reverberate the sound. But it was no longer the musical chime with 
which they swept along on the hot scent of the flying deer. 

The sound was now stationary, and the short angry barking of the 
dogs was mingled with an occasional yell of pain, announcing that 
some unfortunate hound had suffered for his temerity, in attempting to 
close with his formidable autagonist. 

** What an obstinate old brute !’”’ exclaimed Mansfield, as he stretched 
forward over a projecting rock, in hopes of getting a glimpse of what 
was going on in the thick jungle below. “I never, in my life, met 
with a bear that stood so much bullying; they generally start at once, 
and make a running fight of it.”’ 

A tremendous roar followed by a despairing death-shriek now arose 
with fearful distinctness above the confused baying and howling of the 
dogs. For a moment there was a death-like silence, as if every living thing 
had been paralyzed by that voice of thunder. Then a strong rustling 
amongst the tangled bamboos,—a deep, surly growl, mingled with a 
stifled throttling cry,—a faint groan, and again the baying of the hounds 
was resumed, but less eagerly than before, and in a whining, undecided 
tone, betwixt anger and fear. 

The shouting of the terrified beaters was now heard in all directions, 
and next moment many of them were seen rushing from the jungle, and 
scrambling up the face of the rocks; whilst, with frantic gestures, they 
waved to their companions below to fall back. 

** By heavens, 1 thought so,”’ shouted Mansfield, starting to his feet, 
and instinctively grasping his rifle, as the well-known roar of-a tiger 
reached his ear. 

“* Thought what?” asked Charles, astonished at the unusual excite- 
ment of his stoical companion. 

** Why, that we have caught a Tartar, that’s all ;—slipped the poor 
dogs at a tiger, instead of a lubberly old bear. Thank God, the beaters 
are all out of danger now, except the poor fellow whose death-shriek we 





* Let loose. + Translation not fit for “ ears polite.” 
t A shawl or sash worn round the waist.. 
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heard, and he is, no doubt, beyond the leech’s aid. But we myst bestir 
ourselvés, else the brute will not leave a hound alive.” 

In the enthusiasm of the moment Mansfield had slung his rifle across 
his shoulder, and, in spite of the remonstrances of Charles, was about 
to attempt the desperate experiment of scrambling down the face of the 
rock, and shooting the tiger in his lair ; when his motions were arrested 
by the voice of Ishmail. 

“Stop, Sahib! In the name of the holy Prophet, stop! What mad- 
ness has seized you?” shouted the poor fellow in Hindostanee, as 
panting and smeared with blood he scrambled painfully to the top. of 
the rock. 

“ Ishmail, my boy, you are wounded!” exclaimed Mansfield, running 
towards him. ‘It was not you whom the tiger struck down just now ?”” 

** No, Sahib. Men do not climb rocks after being knocked down by 
atiger. It was poor Asmodine, my helper, whose cry you heard. [ 
was standing close by him; he received the weight of the blow, and is 
now amongst the houries, praise be to Allah; whilst I have escaped 
with a slight scratch on the shoulder.”? Here Ishmail pulled aside his 
tattered garments and exhibited a wound, which looked as if inflicted 
by a gardener’s rake, and from which the blood flowed in long purple 
streaks over his oily skin. 

“ Faith, Master Ishmail, that same slight scratch will require some 
square yards of Dr. Macphee’s plaster before you are in marching 
order again. But, Ishmail, what is to be done? Is there no chance of 
driving the brute from his stronghold ?” 

“‘ Sahib, the tiger is no fool, he will not come out to eat your high- 
ness’s bullets.” 

“ But he is tearing the dogs to pieces, man; and, unless we assist 
them, he will not leave one alee. I think I could manage to get down 
to that ledge of rock above him, and shoot him as he lies.” 

“No, Sahib; had that been possible he were dead ere now. But I 
have examined the place well: he lies in a sort of cave directly under 
that ledge of rock, so that it is impossible to get a view of him, except 
from the level ground directly in his front. May dogs defile his father’s 
beard! he has chosen his ground well. Nothing but rockets can force 
him to leave it; and, please Allah, it shall not be for want of rockets, 
if he lives to see the sun set to-morrow. But at present we must leave 
him, Sahib. It would be the act of a madman to attack him in his den.” 

** But the dogs, Ishmail ?” 

“ He will kill no more dogs, Sahib. Our three best hounds, the 
only ones who had courage to close with him, have already been de- 
stroyed, and the others are only baying him at a prudent distance. 
They will be glad enough to leave him when they hear the recall 
sounded.” 

*“* Alas! poor Asmodine, yours has been a cruel death. But it shall 
not go unrevenged.”” So said old Lorimer, as he turned from regarding 
the mangled corse of his faithful follower, and wiped a tear from his 
bronzed cheek. 

His companions had dragged the body from the jungle at the risk of 
their lives. And the Doctor, after examining the wounds, had just 
reported him dead. The remains of the poor fellow presented a ghastly 
spectacle, and a fearful example of the destructive powers of a tiger. 
The fore part of the skull was crushed in like an egg-shell, and evi- 
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dently by the mere weight of the paw, for there was no mark on the 
head either of teeth or claws. The glazed, bloodshot eyes were forced 
from their sockets: and a thin stream of black blood flowed from each 
nostril, and trickled slowly down the sunken, lead-coloured cheeks. 
Besides this, it appeared that the tiger had seized him with his teeth ; 
the whole of the throat and the skin of the breast being torn away, 
leaving the root of the tongue exposed, and the bare muscles of the 
chest still quivering with convulsive twitches, although it was evident, 
from the nature of his wounds, that the poor fellow’s death must have 
been almost instantaneous. 

“ Rodney, Racer, and Speaker killed, Sahib, and others badly 
wounded,” said Ishmail, as, with the important air of an officer on duty, 
he advanced to make his report, after having mustered the hounds. 

** The devil fly away with these cursed tigers,” replied Lorimer. 
‘* This makes seventeen hounds that I have lost by them since last 
May. Couple up the dogs, Ishmail; I have not the heart to put them 
into cover again to-day. See that those which are wounded be care- 
fully carried home in cumbdeys*, and have this poor fellow’s body re- 
moved into camp. And now, gentlemen, we had better mount and 
jog homewards. We can do no more to-day: but to-morrow--———” 

Here he raised his voice, shook his clenched fist, and stamping on 
the ground— 

‘By the bones of my ancestors, if we live to see to-morrow, the in- 
fernal tiger shall pay dearly for this day’s work.—Ishmail, you will see 
that there are plenty of fire-works provided.” 

*Hookum, Sahibt,”’ replied Ishmail, sternly, casting a sidelong glance 
at his mangled shoulder, and grinding his teeth. 

“But the bear,” asked Mansfield; ‘‘ must we let him slip through 
our fingers, Sir ?”’ 

**T am sorry to say, Mansfield, he has done so already. The scouts 
report that the brute stole away whilst we were tackling the tiger, and 
he is, no doubt, far beyond our reach.—Burmah, my horse.” 

Burmah, a little dark, square-built, bushy-whiskered Mahratta, 
approached, leading the powerful grey Arab horse which his master had 
ridden in the morning, now fresh and well groomed. And, as he patted 
the glossy arched neck of the noble animal, he addressed him in the 
most extravagant terms of endearment, such as a nurse lavishes on her 
child; whilst the sagacious creature, as if grateful for his caresses, 
pricked his small ears, and rubbed his velvet muzzle against the naked 
shoulder of his groom. 

Most of the party had mounted, and the beaters were beginning to 
move off, bearing the mangled body of their companion slung on a bam- 
boo, together with the wounded dogs, and as much of the game as they 
could conveniently carry; when Mansfield, who had for some minutes 
been gazing intently at a distant hill, shouted to his peon, in a voice 
which made him start— 

“Abdallah, my spy-glass—quick, man—quick !” 

“What see you?” asked Lorimer. 

*Can’t say exactly, Sir ; but it looks devilish like our friend the bear.” 





* A coarse sort of blanket worn by the lower classes in India. 
# It is an order, Sir, 
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*‘ Impossible, man! He could never be such a fool as to take across 
that open line of country.” 

“By Heavens! it is though,” cried Mansfield, with exultation, hand- 
ing the glass to Lorimer; “ and on ground where we can ride him, too. 
He is making for the large wood above Nidiwuttum. But he has two 
long miles of open country before him, and the devil is in it, if little 
Bundoolah does not lay me alongside of him before he reaches it. Here’s 
at him, at all events—who’ll follow ?” 

So saying, he sprang to the saddle, snatched a spear from one of the 
beaters, drove in his spurs over the rowel, and sitting well back, with 
a strong pull at Bundoolah’s head, dashed down the rocky hill-side at 
the top of his speed. 

Old Lorimer rode too heavy to attempt a racing pace over such break- 
neck ground. And the rest of the party, with the exception of Charles, 
being mounted on little short-legged bifl- eaten, had no chance. 

Charles, however, was well mounted, and his young blood boiled to 
rival the daring feats of Mansfield, the pride of the Mysore country. 
Glancing around him in search of some weapon, his eye rested on the 
ornamented hilt of Ishmail’s sword. 

“This will do famously,” cried he, as Ishmail handed him his tu/war 
with an ironical smile, which seemed to say, “ It will do all your work 
as well as anything else—a broomstick might serve your turn, for that 
matter.” 

But this was lost upon Charles, who eagerly clutched the sword, and 
waving it triumphantly around his head, rattled down the hill in hot 
pursuit of his companion. 

** You'll find that a queer tool to tackle a bear with, my hearty,” 
shouted old Lorimer, laughing, as he and the rest of the party followed 
at a steady canter. Charles only answered by another wave of his sword 
and an extra dig of the spurs. 

But we must follow Mansfield. The tremendous pace at which he 
rattled over the ground soon brought him up with the chase. He was 
now within fifty yards of the bear, who, finding that matters began to 
look serious, was shambling along at his best pace, his foaming jaws 
distended, and his tongue lolling far out of his mouth. Three strides 
more would have brought him within spear’s length. But Bundoolah 
began to show symptoms of distress. And there being no rival at hand 
to dispute with him the honour of the first spear, Mansfield pulled up 
for a moment, to let his panting horse gather fresh wind before going 
into action with an enemy who, in all probability, would try the mettle 
both of horse and rider. 

The spear which Mansfield had snatched up in his hurry was not 
exactly such a one as a sportsman would have selected from choice. It 
was a heavy unmanageable weapon, headed with about half a ton of 
iron, well covered with rust, and not much sharper than the fluke of an 
anchor. A small touch of the file would do no harm here, thought 
Mansfield, as he felt the point with his finger, and thought of the razor- 
like edge of his favourite hog-spear; but never mind, I must only give 
it the more powder. “ Now then, Bundoolah, we’ll try it.” 

So saying, he gathered up the reins, fixed himself well in the saddle, 
and closing his heels, the trusty Bundoolah bounded forward like an 
antelope. A true son of the desert, he feared neither beast nor devil, 
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and dashed up to the bear without hesitation, in spite of the growl of 
defiance with which he was saluted. Taking a steady pull at his horse’s 
head, and closing his left heel, ready to wheel off as the blow was struck, 
Mansfield poised his harpoon-like spear, and drove it with his whole 
strength into the broad back of his surly antagonist. 

“That's through your d——d black hide, tough though it be, else 
there’s no virtue in iron No, by the Lord—no blood!” and 
Mansfield ground his teeth with vexation, as the blunted spear glanced 
off the bear’s sh hide, only inflicting a slight scratch. The enraged 
brute turned on his pursuer with a tremendous roar. Quick as thought 
Mansfield wheeled off to avoid the charge; but in doing so his horse 
stumbled; and ere Bundoolah could recover himself, the gigantic fore 
paws of the bear were clasped round his neck, his teeth firmly fixed in 
his throat, and horse and rider rolled together on the ground. 

At this critical moment Charles appeared in sight, thundering over 
the stones at headlong speed—his horse in a lather of foam, his bloody 
spurs driven to the head at every stride, and his sword-blade flashing in 
the sun, as he waved it over his head. 

Half mad with excitement, the impetuous boy never dreamt of gather- 
ing his horse together as he neared the bear, but dashed at him at speed, 
and with a slackened rein. The consequence was, that the animal— 
terrified by the smell of blood, and the piteous groaning of poor Bun- 
doolah, as he lay gasping in the deadly embrace of the bear—bounded 
suddenly to one side, reared up on end, and spun round. Charles, 
although a good horseman, was taken by surprise, lost his balance and 
fell. Nothing daunted, however, he instantly scrambled to his feet, 
rushed towards the bear, who still continued to hold down the struggling 
horse, and buried his sword up to the hilt in his body. 

The wounded monster quitted the horse, and rushed, open-mouthed, 
at his new assailant. Charles sprang back to avoid the first rush, and 
watching his opportunity, when the bear reared on his hind legs, plunged 
the sword deep into his chest. Fortunately for Charles it pierced his 
heart. The enormous brute fell heavily forward; a stream of black 
blood gushed from his mouth; and the much-dreaded bear, the man- 
eater, the monarch of the rocky glen, lay at the feet of his conqueror, a 
harmless mass of black fur and bear’s grease. 

* Hurra!’? shouted Mansfield, who was just beginning to recover 
from the stunning effects of his fall, and had raised himself on his elbow, 
“killed him, by the Lord, and killed him well, too—Charles, you are 
a lucky dog ; I would have given a month’s pay to have struck that 
blow—but you may thank your good stars that you happened to touch 
his heart, for these infernal bears have as many lives as a cat, and had 
you stabbed him in any other part, he would have had your head half 
way down his throat before I could have come to your assistance. How- 
ever, all’s well that ends well—so lend me a hand to rise, Charles—Ha! 
confound it, how stiff I am. I verily believe Bundoolah must have 
rolled over me, for I feel as if my back were broken.” 

Mansfield, although stunned and severely bruised, had escaped all 
serious injury, and was quite fresh by the time the rest of the party 
came up. 

“Tshmail’s old tulwar has proved a better weapon for tackling the 
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bear than you expected, my venerable uncle,” cried Charles, pointing 
with an air of triumph to the dead brute. 

**Ishmail’s tulwar!—Why, you little bantam-cock, you don’t pretend 
to say that you killed the bear!” : 

“And why not?” replied Charles, coolly wiping the bloody sword, 
and returning it to Ishmail. 

“The devil you did! but how did you manage it?—and what was 
Mansfield about with his spear? It was wont to be a deadly one.” 

“It played me false this time, however.” And Mansfield proceeded 
to relate the particulars of the adventure. In the mean time the Doctor 
was stooping over the dead bear, and examining the tremendous mus- 
cular development of his limbs with great interest. 

“Od, but it’s an awfu’-like beast,’ muttered he, half soliloquizing. 
“ Did any leevin ever see the like o’ thae fore-paws—they’re as grit as 
my wuist, and fit to squeeze the life out o’ a bull, let alone a Christian 
—and to think o’ that bit slip o’ aladdy fechtin him wi’ a sword! Od, 
it’s dust past belief—It minds me o’ the story o’ Dauvid and Goly-o’- 
Gath.” 

The rest of the party having duly admired the size of the bear, the 
length of his claws, and the richness of his fur, there was nothing 
further to be said on the subject ; so “hoot and saddle’? was the word. 
A spare pony was provided for Mansfield, poor Bundoolah being too 
severely wounded to be fit for work—and in five minutes they were all 
cantering homewards. 

Night had closed in before they reached the cantonment; and the 
chill mountain-breeze whistled bleak and cheerless through the woods ; 
but a good dinner and a bright fire awaited them—and one there was 
who fondly hoped that the smile of beauty would greet his return ; so 
with light hearts they pushed merrily forward, smoking their cigars and 
talking over the adventures of the day. 

I remarked that evening that Master Charles succeeded in getting up 
a very comfortable little flirtation with the blooming Kate; and from 
the sunny smile which danced in her deep blue eye, and played around 
her pretty mouth, as she listened to his half-whispered conversation, I 
felt satisfied that the flaming account of his exploits, given by Mansfield 
at dinner, had not been lost upon her. Charles retired to rest with his 
head and heart brimfull of love ; and that night his pillow was beset by 
fleeting visions of blue eyes and bear-skins, tigers, turtle-doves, and 
true-love-knots. 

So ended a Day on the Neilgherry Hills. 

Koonpau. 


We may perhaps hear more of our friends hereafter. 
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FLIRTATION, 





“ Or, sans nous amuser A ces guenx de rois, si tu veux étre libre, n’aye jamais 
une femme.’’ Moyen de Parvenir. 





Our readers of course know the now somewhat hackneyed joke of 
Tom Sheridan,—* whose wife shall I take?’ In a somewhat similar 
sense to his, we are to be understood in saying, with old Frangois Bero- 
alde, n’aye jamais une femme. What that facetious writer’s objections 
may have been to a wife of one’s own, as an obstacle to personal freedom, 
it is not to our present purpose to inquire. Most (married) men will 
find an answer of their own at hand; and as for our female readers, if 
they also cannot give a tolerably shrewd guess,—why, “ plague of their 
bringing up.”” The grievous restraint upon independence of which we 
are about to treat, does not arise e vinculo matrimonii, but from the 
far more cruel thraldom which falls upon the unfortunate Damon who 
enters upon “ a flirtation.”’ 

And pray, Sir, what is a flirtation? 

We shall not be so discourtecus as pettishly to ask where that man 
could have passed his days, who is under the necessity of putting 
such a question; though it would sorely embarrass us to give a more 
direct and categorical reply. At first sight, nothing appears more simple 
to define, nothing more obvious to comprehension, than a flirtation. 
But no sooner do we set about the task of making a foreigner (or a 
native still more strange to the usages of his country) understand the 
true and genuine import of the word, than we feel ourselves, (like the 
philosopher of antiquity, who was asked to define the great first cause,) 
flung back upon ourselves, and compelled to ask for a delay, before we 
venture upon an answer. A flirtation, indeed, is one of those curious 
phenomena which baffle all ingenuity to circumscribe by language ; and 
we are obliged to content ourselves with an appeal to experience, as of 
a something quod nequeo dicere et sentio tantum, The reason is plain : 
a flirtation is the last quintessential result of the moral, political, social, 
and animal complex, called English society. It is a transaction result- 
ing from so many springs of action, thoughts, desires, appetites, and 
habitudes,—from such conventional principles, and acquired tastes,— 
from such a jumble of ethical fictions, and physical facts, that to define 
it properly, would be to trace the history of the country and its con- 
stitution, and to follow the genesis of its ideology, from the days of King 
Lud to this present year of grace, 1837. Nay, to do common justice 
to the theme, we should unite the lore of a black-letter lawyer with the 
physiology of Mr. Lawrence; and combine the critical acumen of a 
Horne Tooke with the metaphysical intuition of a Locke. 

It is sufficient to call to mind that a flirtation is a social relation sub- 
sisting between two individuals of the highest and most cultivated 
classes of our — of persons who have undergone the last in- — 
fluences of what is called the world, and who are in every respect the 
furthest removed from the children of nature, in order at once to com- 
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prehend the whole extent of the difficulty: for, whatever in the parties 
is common to man, and therefore intelligible to man, has undergone 
A change 
Into something new and strange. 
And to infer from the naked generalities of ordinary humanity, to the 
acquired particularities of the subjects of a flirtation, would be a setting 
at nought the commonest elements of logic. 

No wonder, then, that those who are not bred to the usage, should so 
frequently fail to perceive all the nice distinctions of the phenomenon, or 
should be so ach at a loss to comprehend the frequent references to it 
which pervade the polite conversations of our English salons. It was but 
the other day, that we were thrown into the uttermost perplexity by the 
abrupt qu’est ce que c’est qu'une flirtation of an intelligent Frenchman ; 
and marvellous were the periphrases by which the company endeavoured 
to enlighten him on the subject—or, in other words, to describe the in- 
describable. Upon our return to the quietude of the study, our whole 
thoughts were directed to the untying of this knotty point ; and the first 
suggestion, as usual in similar cases, was a reference to Johnson : for 
long and frequent disappointment has not broken our Englishman’s habit 
of looking for instruction in that quarter. But the “right, not left,” 
and “left, not right,” of the great lexicographer, was a Drummond 
light, when compared to the obscurity in which he finds and leaves 
“flirtation.”’ To flirt, he tells us, is, according to Skinner, a word 
formed from the sound (of what ?); and he defines it, as meaning “ to 
throw anything with a quick elastic motion :” 


* Dick, the scavenger, 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole’s face.” 


This is a regular floorer; what could the most ingenious Frenchman, 
what could the whole erudite Quarante, with their esprit comme quatre, 
make of that? Just, for instance, fancy the slight, the delicate, the 
sylph-like Lady Di. Phthisic flirting, (that is, throwing with a quick 
elastic motion,) the entire sixteen stone sixteen of that patriotic alder- 
man, Sir Pelion Heavisides, (though it were no further than from one 
cushion of an ottoman to another ;) the whole unwieldy mass falling, 
dab, like the scavenger’s mud: quelle idée! And then as to the word 
being formed from the sound, you might watch for an entire opera 
night Lord Lazy Lackaday, and Lady Selina Silence, who flirt as if they 
had returned from a trip to the cave of Trophonius, without detecting 
an audible manifestation ; though, like the man in the fairy tale, you 
could hear the grass grow as you walk. 

So far, then, so bad; but let us try once more. To flirt, has yet 
another signification,—namely, “ to move with a quick pace,” as, for 
instance, 


** Permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or flirt your fan.*” 


As far as the kissing of hands goes, that might pass upon a foreigner ; 
but every Englishman knows that nobody kisses hands now-a-days, 
except at levee, nor has done so since the days of Sir Charles Grandison. 
Nay, it is even thought by some persons perfectly good ton to flirt with 
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a pretty woman with your hat on ; though we could never bring ourselves 
exactly todo that. But the matter grows much worse as we proceed : 
what on earth could a foreigner make of moving a lady’s fan at a quick 
pace; unless, indeed, it were to throw it into the fire, a circumstance 
which could hardly take place without the flirtation coming to an abrupt 
close. * 

To flirt, we are further told, is “to jeer, to gibe at one,” a thing 
which well-bred people seldom venture upon, before each other’s faces. 
It implies, also,—oh, confusion worse confounded !—*“ to run about per- 
petually.”? ‘Now every one knows, that knows anything, that the worst 
attribute of a flirtation is its tendency towards blocking up doorways, 
and monopolizing snug corners, for a whole evening together. Lastly, 
to flirt is “ to be unsteady and fluttering ;”? and there we must admit 
a slight approach to daylight. We have seen some very young ladies 
in a terrible flutter on such occasions, biting their glove, or tearing a 
rose-bud, leaf by leaf, as they listen; or perhaps giggling through a 
long night’s flirtation, from very delight. But, unfortunately for the 
hypothesis, old stagers are never thus affected. They sit as quiet and 
as demure, in the very height of the paroxysm, as if they were at sermon, 
or listening to the reading of their defunct husband’s will in their own 
favour. Once more, then, we are flung all aback; and Johnson is— 
a goose. 

Turning from the verb to the substantive, by a most portentous blun- 
der, (as a reviewer would call it,) the Doctor tells us that a flirt is “a 
young hussey,’’ for which statement he quotes the authority of Addison. 
** Several young flirts about town had a design to cast us out of the 
fashionable world.”” Here, indeed, is the well known exclusiveness of 
high society, totidem verbis ; and we concede that the patronesses of 
Almack’s are often amongst the most thorough-paced goers in a regular 
flirtation ; but then this is a mere accident, and by no means to be 
confounded with the essence of the thing. Flirting is the especial 
business of the married and the middle-aged ; and whenever “ young 
husseys ” venture on thé practice, they clearly mistake their vocation ; 
and they are sure to spoil their market by such rashness. On the other 
hand, nothing tends (except in the very, very great) to cure any tendency 
to exclusive airs, more directly, than the getting into a good brick-and- 
mortar flirtation. Flirting women are too dependent on the forbearance 
of society, to dare being offensive. In order to pass muster, they must 
acquire an d plomb, and a quietude of manner, as respects themselves ; 
and practise a conciliatory abstinence from all provocation to retort, as 
respects their bearing towards others. 

But if the verb and the concrete substantive are thus misunderstood, 
the Doctor’s attempt to define “a flirtation” is utterly unintelligible. 
This, he says, is a cant word among women ; and he instances @ passage 
in the “ Guardian,” which declares that ‘a muslin flounce, made very 
full, would give a very agreeable flirtation air.’ Now, a muslin flounce, 
made very full, is, or not long ago was,a perfect banalité; and a 
flounce without a petticoat would have been scarcely less heterodox to 
fashion, or less offensive to delicacy, than a petticoat without a flounce. 
The squire’s wife and her cook-maid were flounced in common ; and 
flirtation had no more to do with the matter, than Tenterden steeple 
with the Goodwin Sands. Or, granting that such a connexion could 
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by any ingenuity be imagined, would it not be by the lady’s conferring: 
the flirtation air on the flounce, rather than by the influence of the 
flounce on the lady? But the entire theory is an absurdity; nor could 
better be expected from such an authority. “ What’s Hecuba to him, 
or he to He-cuba?”? His own chére moitié never could have had an 
opportunity of teaching (like history) by example, what manner of thing 
a flirtation might be: and if she had, the effort would but have been 
love’s labour lost; for it stands on perpetual record that Mrs. Thrale 
carried on what was very like a flirtation with Piozzi, under Johnson’s 
very nose, without his entertaining a suspicion of what was going 
forward. 

He, therefore, who would learn something about a flirtation, must 
look elsewhere for his information than in dictionaries and encyclopeedias. 
The shortest way, perhaps, of conveying a proximate notion of the sub- 
ject would be by the method of exclusion ; by describing what a flirta- 
tion is not: and first, a flirtation is not what is usually called “ paying 
one’s addresses to a young woman.” Simile non est idem. So much 
the reverse is it of such a ceremony, that when a “man of wit and 
pleasure about town ” isso far abandoned of gods and married women, 
as to attempt a flirtation with a spinster, his first notion (if he stands 
inany fear of duelling pistols, and actions per quod servitium amisit,) 
is to tell the lady, in so many words, J am not a marrying man. The 
most approved practice, indeed, is to take every possible opportunity for 
insinuating into the unwilling ears of the party the disgracious truth, in 
order that, under any circumstances, there “‘ shall be no mistake.”” There 
are a thousand means of effecting this. The reference to example does 
well enough : as for instance—‘* There’s Jack of ours, he can afford to 
marry whom he pleases ;’” (and here you may sigh deeply, and look as 
many unutterable things as you can throw into one pair of eyes.) “ Lucky 
dog! his father cut his throat when Jack was in petticoats,—long mi- 
nority,—entailed estate, &c. &c.” And then, if you are in a splenetic 
humour, you may add,—* but Jack’s not to be had. He knows better 
than to marry: it’s no go with him; that the mammas may depend 
upon.”’ Another time you may let drop, just for information sake, as 
Jeremy Diddler says, that ‘“‘ my governor left me 500/. a-year, in the 
funds ; tolerably good thing for a younger brother ; keeps my cab and my 
cob with an occasional trip to Paris or Vienna. Very well for a bachelor, 
you know; but ’twouldn’t do to marry on; it wouldn’t pay for my 
wife’s shoes. No, no; can’t marry, by Jove.’? Or, if you have a case 
in ere at hand, you may take the opposite tack,—‘* There goes that 
fool, Bob Martingale. He ran off the other day with a deuced pretty 
girl ;—lots of accomplishments and all that: but he’ll not get a shilling ; 
—fifth daughter of the third son of a Scotch Earl. He must sell out, 
of course ; or else he’ll be cut by the whole regiment. Our men don’t 
drive women in buggies.” With a few such occasional speeches as 
these, you may flirt with a girl for a whole season together, ride with 
her in the morning, dance with her at night, turn the pages of her 
music-book, walk with her in the shrubbery, and suffer no other mortal 
to approach her; and if she is fool enough to draw inferences from 
such conduct, rather than believe your own express declarations, and 
if she breaks her heart at your not “ popping the question,”’ when, in 
the month of August, you leave her for the grouse,—your conscience, 
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of course, is clear. She was. a purchaser with notice, and you. be- 
haved to her with the utmost honour and propriety. 

But if flirtation does not tend towards matrimony, neither does it 
at all approach to the nature of a French liaison. The essence of a 
flirtation consists far less in facts than in forms. It may mean some- 
thing, or it may mean nothing, “ thereafter as it may be.” That, 
howevér, is nobody’s business but the parties concerned; only, in the 
former case, they must take care not “to be blown :” for then the 
flirtation is at an end, one way or other; either by a cut, or an honour- 
able marriage with the detected lady. Such cases, moreover, are ex~- 
ceptional: the generality of flirtations are altogether for the world ; 
publicity is their essence, and the scire tuum nihil est the great 
maxim by which their course is directed. Still less is a flirtation to be 
confounded with the cecisheism of Italy; which, though equally open 
and above-board, is a matter of no consequence or regard in the world. 
It occasions no talk, it excites no scandal, and it does not drive any one 
mad with unsuccessful rivalry. The cecisheo has even been known to 
figure in the marriage settlement, which has not, we believe, as yet 
occurred in the case of the English male flirt. The Italian scheme, 
therefore, is wholly wanting in those points which give the charm to a 
flirtation. Nothing, indeed, is more common than for the parties in a 
flirtation to separate by mutual consent, when the world ceases to look on, 
and fixes its attention upon some newer or more scandalous candidates 
for notoriety. 

From the various lights thrown out in the course of these remarks, 
it must be apparent that one cause of the difficulty in defining a flirta- 
tion is the various forms it assumes. A flirtation with a missey is a 
very different thing from a flirtation with a married woman; a flirta- 
tation by the night is by no means identical with a flirtation by the 
season ; and both differ amazingly from those solid substantial con- 
nexions which take place between ladies of or about forty, and gentlemen 
some fifteen or twenty years older, and which go on uninterruptedly even 
to the verge of the grave. There is, however, one feature common to 
all, and that is the absence of any very deep feeling. The mainspring 
of a flirtation being vanity, the moment it degenerates into passion, it 
changes its entire nature. The prettiest flirtations are ever carried on 
by people who are blazés, and apathetical to ennuz. Such a pair will 
draw the eyes of the largest circle on themselves by the air of soprano” 
ment on the one part, and of absorption on the other, which they 
assume, while the matter in discourse between’ them shall not exceed the 
polish of the gentleman’s boot, or the cut aad fancy of the lady’s sleeve. 
In nine instances out of ten, the advances to a flirtation are made by 
the lady ; and the secret charm by which she swindles a man out of his 
time and attentions is the patience with which she listens to his endless 
babble about himself. An observer of the by-play, who marked the 
gentleman’s regards immoveably fixed on the lady’s eyes, as though he 
would penetrate through them to her very soul, while he screens his 
face from the company with his hand, by way of giving assurance to 
the world that he has something to conceal, would hardly imagine that 
the interesting communication he was making related only to his horse, 
or his dog, the wall he leaped, or the heads of game he bagged last 
Wednesday. This, at least, is generally the conversation with a 
youngish man ; if he verges more on middle-life, his discourse is of the 
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coulisses, or of the dress he is to wear at the approaching fancy ball. 
In very confirmed and well-established flirtations, we have known the 
lady’s interest canvassed in behalf of an unacknowledged daughter ;’ or 
she has been made the confidante of the uneasiness of the gentleman’s 
ménage in Lisson Grove or Brompton. Sometimes she is told of heavy 
losses at play, and of the absolute necessity of contracting a marriage 
with some “ stale piece of virginity who has got the siller,”? or some 
pursy dowager of a deceased nabob, in which the lady is expected to 
assist. A flirtation is occasionally a mere affair of politics. A lady is 
let loose at some half-witted vote who is to be converted, as a hawk is 
flown at a pigeon; or a minister is held in the chains of a “ diplomatic 
woman,” in order that he may trust her with his secret, or be directed 
by her in his policy.* 

But whatever may be the nature of a flirtation, it is, while it lasts, a 
most engrossing piece of business; and when it has settled into a habit, 
the man is a slave for life. A passion may have its ebbs and flows; 
but a flirtation moves on more steadily, labitur et labetur, morning, 
noon, and night, to the end of the chapter. Every hour has its occu- 
pation. There is the billet before breakfast, the ride before dinner, the 
gossip at the carriage-door at Howell and James’s. There is the morn- 
ing lounge to be visited, the horse to be bought, the bowquet to be be- 
spoke, the diamond necklace to be fresh set, and the pattern chosen. 
Then at night, the opera-box, the assembly, the crocchio ristretto in the 
boudoir, or the midmght supper with the coterie, all take their turns, 
and must be attended with unfailing punctuality. The business of a 
flirtation being to kill time, it must leave no waking part of the twenty- 
four hours without its office and “ limited service.”” From the thraldom 
of matrimony there are many decent means of escape. Let a wife be 
as exigeante as she may, she may be shaken off; but break up the con- 
tinuity of a flirtation, and it is dissolved for ever; and then, as the 
Frenchman said, when asked to marry his mistress, ‘* Where shall 
I pass my evenings?” In vain may a man hope, by bolting into 
the country, to get a temporary rest from his labours: he may as well 
remain where he is. Quires of closely-written note-paper must atone 
for the absence ; and an official frank alone will cover the infinite quan- 
tity of nothings which must be daily forwarded to satisfy the vanity and 
the indolence of his délaissée. 

So much, then, for the exoteric portion of our subject. As for the 
interior and more recondite matter which is hidden from the garish eye 
of day—but we must be discreet,— 

**Le scandale du monde est ce qui fait l'offense, 
Et ce n’est pas pecher que pecher en silence.” 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the glitter and brilliancy we could throw 

upon our pages by the blanks, dashes, and asterisks, with which we could 


illumine this portion of the subject, we refrain. We are sorry for it, 
but we really cannot help ourselves. * 





* A friend, who has cast an eye on the M.S., objects to this paragraph as a trap 
to the fair sex. He holds, that a flirtation is never thus innocent; and that its 
natural termination is—what we will not mention. With the young, he thinks 
such frivolous conversations rather marks of the heartlessness, than the prudence 


of the parties, while with the more advanced, they argue their corruption. This, 
however, is his opinion: non meus hic sermo. 
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SCENES IN A COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


No. III.—Oxp Times anp Mopern Times.* 


Taree or four days passed together, had tended very much to recon- 
cile the London fine gentleman and the old English country squire to 
each other; and Sir George Oldstyle began to think that the stay of 
Captain Morland at Carperby Hall, if it did not add much to the good 
Baronet’s own enjoyment, seemed to enliven the whole family, and 
make them display many little talents and accomplishments of which 
he never suspected them to be possessed, Even Lady Oldstyle had 
been bitten by the mania for sketching which the Captain had intro- 
duced, and having entirely neglected that pursuit since her marriage, 
seemed to resume it again with all a convert’s zeal. Paint-boxes and 
easels were summoned from the dust in which they had been reposing for 
the last twenty years; and the care-worn face of the veteran artist 
might daily be seen bending over a not very promising sketch of the 
view from her windows, her whole soul wrapped up in her painting, and 
her whole body in a much-smeared brown Holland pinafore. Sir 
George, as he came home from his daily walk, or shooting, would shru 
his shoulders, ask her how she got on, and declare that “She looke 
for all the world like an old nun on an Ash-Wednesday,” though whe- 
ther he ever met the object of his comparison cannot be discovered, 

As for Miss Oldstyle, encouraged by Captain Morland, who was 
passionately fond of music, she quite travelled out of the region of 
Pleyel’s sonatas, and Haydn’s and Handel’s symphonies, in which she 
had been confined during all her home performances, and ventured to 
give, with all the effect which the mode in which they are now set for 
the piano-forte allows, some of the more modern operas, Sir George at 
first listened with uneasiness to the strange melodies that met his ear, 
and was half inclined to interdict them; but after he had made one 
unsatisfactory trial of the similarity of his guest’s taste with his own, 
by letting him hear ‘‘ The yellow-haired Laddie, with brilliant varia- 
tions,”” (his own favourite piece,) which the Captain, however, did but 
“damn with faint praise,” and two of Bach’s most famous overtures, 
which did not appear to kindle a spark of enthusiasm, he gave up the 
point in despair. Very soon, however, when his ears got accustomed to 
the airs, he found that he could even reconcile himself to hear the 
finest bits of Rossini, Weber, or Bellini, played in the best style and 
spirit; and if he did not himself ask for “Soave e bel contento,” 
“Vieni fra queste braccie,”’ or “ Vien diletto,” it was only because, as 
he himself confessed, he never could recollect their outlandish names. 

Captain Morland, too,—but Jet Captain Morland speak for himself, 
and that cannot better be done than by giving some extracts from a letter 
which he addressed from Carperby Hall to Lady G , with whom he 
carried on a very innocent correspondence. After mentioning the 
motives of his visit, and the eyents on the first evening of his arrival, 
he goes on :— 

' “T am glad I did not write to you sooner, as I should have given you 
a different, and, certainly, not so true an account of the family as the 








* Continued from vol. xlix. page 340. 
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one which I nowsend. I thought, from what I first saw of him, that my 
host would turn out a regular old bear, determined always to have his 
own way, and that way one peculiar to himself. I sti// think, that, even 
supposing he zs always right, he might show a little less contempt, and 
a little more tolerance for those who are wrong. They say, you know, 
‘la jeunesse est Apre et intolerante a la viellesse bien plus que celle-ci 
ne Pest envers elle ;? whether or not this be true on a grand scale, and in 
the great world, it certainly is just the contrary here, I could like Sir 
George if he were twice as odd and singular in his ways and notions as 
he is; whereas, I am sure that my great crime in his eyes is my not 
seeing things exactly in the same light as he does; and, in short, not 
being able to change my whole self in a few days. I know you will 
say that, as it is only for a few days, I might easily, according to the 
good old rule, ‘ me parer a ses yeux de ses inclinations, donner dans ses 
maximes, ensenser ses d¢fauts, et applaudir & ce qu’il fait.’ Perhaps 
all this would be wiser, but you know I cannot do it, I must be myself 
or nothing at all; I must be either liked as I am, or go to others who 
are more charitable in their judgments, and more easily pleased. With 
all his oddities, however, Sir George is really,a very good, kind-hearted, 
old fellow, and we are getting better friends every day ; indeed, 1 am 
in especial favour to-day, from having arranged to go out shooting with 
him for the first time to-morrow. 

“Of Lady Oldstyle, I need not tell you much: she seems to me to 
be one of those ‘excellent persons when you know them,’ those ‘ cold 
people ’ who are 

“ Beyond all price, 
When once you've conquered their confounded ice,” 
those domestic ladies whose sphere is home, and whose happiness is 
by their own fireside. She belongs, in short, to a class quite above 
my ken, but not, as you see, beyond my admiration. She used, at 
first, to open her eyes in mute astonishment as I conversed with Miss 
tment on ordinary topics of the day, which one hears constantly dis- 
cussed with young ladies, but which, it seems, in this old-fashioned 
place, are supposed to be quite beyond the comprehension of a girl of 
seventeen. She is now, however, entirely engrossed by her painting, 
in the pursuit of which she shows more enthusiasm than I could have 
supposed her capable of ; and though she is working at it in the same 
room, leaves me to what is as good as a (éle-d-téte with the fair Fanny. 

“ Having mentioned that young lady’s name, I cannot any longer put 
off the pleasure of describing her to you; and when I have done so, it 
will be unnecessary for me to add that all my conversations with 
her, even those that have most astonished the good mother, have been 
of the most harmless nature, merely her opinions on such subjects as 
her quickness of mind and purity of heart would appear most likely to 
have induced and enabled her to think. Of her personal appearance I 
will not say much, as / am not in love with her, nor you likely to see 
her—a long description therefore would be a pleasure to neither of us. 
I need only say that she is a fair beauty, with quite enough of good 
looks to make any one find out her other good qualities. Her quiet, 
simple dignity of manner—her voir argentée, 


“ Soft, gentle, and low; 
An excellent thing in woman”— 
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and the natural way in which she shows whether she approves, or is really 
interested in what one is saying, make a conversation with her the most 
delightful thing inthe world. With her, a smile of approval and a look 
of attention are not mere matters of course, nor to be extracted by ob- 
servations which even he who'makes them knows to be utterly unwor- 
thy of either. In consequence of all this, and in order to have a little 
more of the new sort of pleasure I am enjoying in this house, I have 
determined to extend my stay for a few days longer. You will, of 
course, on hearing this, jump at the conclusion that I am already in 
love with Miss Oldstyle: you would, however, take a much greater 
jump than I have as yet done. No, no; in the first place, and that is 
the most important point, I doubt very much whether she could like 
me: I am sure she could not and ought not to like me as I am now. 
In the second place, being the only child, she will be a great fortune, 
and though I have determined to push my way into wealth and con- 
sideration, it shall not be by means of a rich wife. This, at least, I 
feel most sincerely, now that I am not in love; whether I could have 
strength of mind enough to keep to it if I were, I know not ; better 
therefore flee the temptation before I give way to it, as others would 
then judge of me as I should now judge of myself. 

“T have not said anything, and will not say much to you, of the little 
Fanny’s religious feelings. You know that we have a — agreed in 
not entertaining any great partiality for your serious fashionables in 
London, who iutroduce their favourite subject of conversation by the 
head and shoulders, amid the most incongruous topics, and who ‘ con- 
trive a double debt to pay,’ ‘toujours en régle avec l’eglise, et avec le 
monde.’ Fanny is not one of these; but after silently observing her 
through the whole of yesterday (Sunday), in which I accompanied the 
family party (as I foundit was thought a matter of course that I intended 
to do so) to both churches, I was quite charmed at the unaffected pleasure 
with which she seemed to enjoy the whole day. I do sincerely believe 
that that one day has been from her youth upwards (and long may it so 
continue) to her the happiest day of the week; and that if she is pre- 
vented by the weather, or any unforeseen occurrence, from getting to her 
humble little church, she is as much disappointed as many a débutante 
I know, when her vouchers for Almack’s are refused.”’ 

The above extract from Captain Morland’s letter has been given, 
because it affords a pretty accurate idea of the relative positiom.and 
feelings towards each other, of the different inmates of Carperby Mall. 
If it does not exhibit the exact state of his mind as regarded Fanny, it 
at least tells all that he was inclined to confess to one of his most 
intimate friends, nay, perhaps, as much as he had ascertained himself. 

The morning had now arrived which was fixed on for Morland’s first 
shooting expedition with Sir George. As he could not quite reconcile 
himself to losing the sight of Fanny at the breakfast table on one of the 
few mornings that now remained to him, he had particularly requested 
Sir George that they should not start till after the usual breakfast hour, 
observing that, ‘“‘ Now that the birds were wild, if they were disturbed 
at their feeding while the dew was on the ground, they would not get at 
them all day.” Sir George, who was in high good-humour at the 
Captain’s accompanying him, readily agreed, saying, ‘‘ Anything to 
Eee you, my young friend,even to pursuing country sports at London 

ours.” 
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As they finished breakfast, Morland almost regretted his agreement to 

shooting, on hearing Miss Oldstyle arranging a sketching expedition, 
in order to make the most of what promised to be a beautiful day. It 
was while he was sitting silent, and not in the best of humours, that the 
Baronet tapped him on the shoulder, saying, 

** Come, my young sportsman, the dew is off the ground now, suppose 
you go and equip yourself for the field.” 

“I’m quite ready, Sir George, I have nothing to do but to get 
my gun.” 

* What, are you going out as you are? I thought you were smarter 
than usual this morning, but I had no idea you were dressed for 
shooting.” 

“Why, to tell you the truth,” Morland answered, “I only adopt 
these boots and trowsers because I think they answer the purpose of 
protection quite as well, and are not such an encumbrance as the gaiters 
which you think so necessary; and as to being smart, if I were less 
—“ I should not think myself fit to appear at a lady’s breakfast 
table.” 

* Well, well, Morland, I was not attacking you, therefore you need 
not defend yourself.” 

**T did not suppose you were, and therefore was not defending 
myself.”’ 

Morland had certainly got the best of the little war of words ; but it 
was one of those victories of which one is heartily ashamed the minute 
one has gained them; and it was only, perhaps, an additional proof of 
his interest in Fanny, that he should have been so touchy about being 
quizzed before her. The ladies had now left the room, and the gentle- 
men were preparing to set out, when a servant entered :— 

“If you please, Sir George, there is Widow Warren would be very 
glad to be allowed to see you in your justice-room about Nanny Porrit, 
who, she says, has been calling her all the names—” 

“There you see, Morland,” said the poor Baronet, with a look of 
despair, “ you see the consequence of waiting till the dewis off the 
ground. However, (with a more resigned expression,) one’s time 
belongs to one’s country ; and we must do our duty at any sacrifice.” 
So saying, the martyr to his country’s cause, already equipped in full 
sporting costume, retired to give an audience to Widow Warren. 

Morland betook himself to the library to await Sir George’s release : 
here he found the ladies, Lady Oldstyle already occupied with her 
painting, and her daughter reading, or rather turning over the leaves of 
a somewhat formidable looking volume. Morland, in order not to 
appear unoccupied, opened the first book on which he happened to lay 
his hands, an odd volume of Goldoni’s plays. He had not got far when 
Miss Oldstyle addressed him. 

“If I do not interrupt you, Captain Morland, I want to ask you to 
recommend me a book to read, it is so difficult to hear of one in 
this place.” 

vs That I will do with great pleasure if you will promise not to think 
yourself bound to read it. , 

“ That is a very odd bargain to make: why do you say that?” 

“ Because I must recommend you something which will do credit to 
my learning and taste, and which will show my high opinion of yours, 
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and then, perhaps, after all, it may be a very dull book, or at least you 
may think so.” 

“Oh, no, I am sure I shall like anything that you really recom- 
mend; but if I do not, I will certainly take advantage of my promise 
not to go on with it.” 

“ Well then,” said Morland, “on those terms I will think of some- 
thing; but let me ask you what book you have there which does not 
seem to interest you much ?”? 

* Oh, no, that it certainly does not. It is a book Dr. Dawkins recom- 
mended to me, and is called ‘ Who wrote Eikon Basilike ?? which is a 
question I certainly have not the least wish to solve.” 

Why then do you go on wading through it ?” 

** Oh, because as I asked him to recommend me something, I should 
not like to tell him I had not read it.” 

** There, you see, it is as I said; but why cannot you say you have 
read it, and been much amused ?”” 

**No, no,” said she, laughing, “ I could not do that.” 

** Why, you do not mean to say that you set your face against what 
are called white lies, which make up the civil speeches of society ?”’ 

** No, of course not. I do not object to mere speeches which are not 
meant to deceive any body ; but, merely to save myself a little trouble, 
I cannot tell him that I have read what I have not read, and like what 
I don’t like,—I am sure, with all your powers of argument, you could 
not argue that that would be right !” 

“Why, did you never hear the story of the man who was going to 
descend into a coalpit for the sake of being able to say he had done so, 
and was asked—Why cannot you say so now ?” 

“ Yes, as that is a north country story, [ do happen to have heard it, 
but I always thought the questioner showed a great want of principle.” 

* Surely, Miss Oldstyle, you do not test a bon mét by the strict rules 
of morality ?”? 

** No, 1 am not quite so foolish as that; and it is hardly fair of you 
to suspect me. It was only when you tried to make an argument or an 
authority of your good story that I objected to its sound morality. But 
I dare say you think me very old-fashioned in my notions.” 

** Not at all, my dear Miss Oldstyle; I have only felt what I hope I 
shall always feel, the impossibility of arguing against my own Conviction. 
I agree with you perfectly. Nay, I even go beyond that, and say that 
if 1 discovered that any lady whom I looked up to and admired, showed 
an habitual disregard of truth in trifles, my admiration and respect for 
her would very soon vanish, though my pleasure in her society, and my 
partiality for her other good qualities, might remain the same.” 

** T observe, Captain Morland,” said Fanny, “that you speak merely 
of ladies ; do you not think that gentlemen are to be bound by as strict 
rules; should you be as scrupulous yourself in saying anything that 
could deceive ?” 

“* Whether J should, or should not,” said Captain Morland, avoiding 
her question, ‘ I consider that Women ought always, in everything, to be 
better than Men.” 

“ T am afraid that we have no reason to suppose they are so,” said 
Fanny, smiling; and she added, more seriously, “why should we 
expect one class of human beings to be better than another?” 
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“ Why, my dear Miss Oldstyle, one would think pra pe study- 
ing Italian in the book I found on your table, and which I opened at 
the following passage :—‘ Le donne sono di carne como siamo'noié, ‘da 
loro non bisogna sperare pit di quello che siamo noi Capace’ di ‘fare.’ 
Think of a man, and that man an Italian, talking of women being flesh 
and blood like ourselves, and incapable of better things than us!’ Not 
better than us!” he continued, with increasing warmth; ‘“why then do 
any but fools, or poets, or lovers, call them angels ? Angels, because 
they have pretty faces—or graceful figures—or sweet voices ?~ Non- 
sense; no, if they are angels, it is because they have holier and purer 
spirits than us; because ”’ | 

At this moment Sir George opened the door, and with a“ Well, 
Morland, I have got rid of Widow Warren,”’ cut short his rhapsody. 
And time it was that he did so, for Lady Oldstyle had already been 
attracted from her painting by what she considered his very curious 
style of conversation, and was exclaiming to her daughter, “‘ A very 
extraordinary young man that; he seems almost mad, my dear,” while 
the extraordinary young man was discussing with great gravity, and in 
the most matter-of-fact manner, with Sir George the probability of find- 
ing partridges in turnips, or on the stubble. 

** Where shall we meet the beaters ?’’ said Morland, who was used to 
the Norfolk shooting. 

* Oh,”’ said Sir George, “the birds won’t require them much. No, 
no, I have told the keeper to mect us with one trusty pointer, Old 
Ponto, and if the partridges should lie close, I’ll back him for finding 
them: and what is more important at this part of the season, he’ll not 
put up any that are disposed to give us a chance.” 

Sir George was soon quite delighted with his young friend’s perform- 
ance, as he saw him bring down a bird with each barrel, from the first 
covey they found. He exclaimed in triumph, “ Well, I must confess, 
the shooting is among the few things that are improved in modern 
times; I go on with my old flint and steel, because I fancy I can judge 
my distances better with what I am used to, though I often employ the 
time that occurs between pulling my trigger and my gun going off in 
cursing my own obstinacy.” 

As for Captain Morland, it was just the sort of shooting that he liked 
best. The game was as plentiful as he had ever found it in Norfolk ; 
and when he compared the pacing across and across one large turnip 
field after another in a flat uninteresting country, with the endless 
variety he was now enjoying, he could not doubt a moment which to 
prefer. If he had been a mere slaughterer of partridges, perhaps he 
might have decided differently. To him, however, the mixture of hill 
and dale, of field and wood, now at the moor edges, treading the 
springy heather, now at an abrupt cover-side, now by some whinny 
brake, and always in the enjoyment of the most romantic and ever- 
varying prospects,—all this would have been ample compensation, even 
if the game had been less abundant. 

It was one of those hot days which a‘ Michaelmas summer ”’ so 
often affords in these northern Jatitudes; and towards the afternoon Sir 
George suddenly turned down a grassy path, leading into one of the 
narrowest and most abrupt of the wooded valleys which they had been 
skirting during their sport. 
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** Now, Morland,”’ said Sir George, ‘‘ we will see whether you are as 
poo a hand at emptying the bag as at filling it. Bring out the 

uncheon.”” 

In a few minutes they were seated under the shade of a tree, whose 
leaves were still as green as in the height of summer, and by the side 
of aclear rushing stream which had for the last two hours been em- 
ploying its cooling energies op a bottle of Carperby ale, which had been 
inserted in it for that purpose. Morland, as he contemplated the whole 
scene, the waving banks of wood, with the tints of the foliage only 
slightly changed in the more exposed parts, the winding and rocky 
stream, the distant blue mountains, and, in the foreground, the pictu- 
resque group of keepers, dogs, and shooting pony, felt, in his double 
Capacity of artist and sportsman, that this was the very poetry of 
shooting. 

Luncheon over, they crossed to the other side of the dale. As they 
came into the second field, Sir George, pointing to a farmer who was 
overlooking the loading of a cart of turnips, exclaimed, “ I declare, 
there’s old John Dale, I must make you acquainted with John Dale.” 

*“* And pray who is John Dale?” inquired Morland. 

** Oh, he’s a landed proprietor like myself; one of the small free- 
holders here: the land on which we are now shooting belongs to him. 
He is one of the few still left of the good English yeomen of the olden 
time.” 

The further discussion of his character was cut short by the approach 
of old John Dale himself, who, as soon as he spied the party, hastily 
made up to them. He was tall and upright, though apparently nearer 
seventy than sixty; in dress, very little above the appearance of a 
labourer, and with a countenance in which might be traced a mingled 
expression of good humour, simplicity, and shrewdness. 

He advanced straight to Sir George, and held out to him the horny 
palm of a very capacious hand, which Sir George shook very heartily, 
with a “ Well, John, how are you?” 

** Oh, quite nicely, thank you, Sir George. Ise seer Ise glad to see 
you on my groond again. I was mostafraid you wern’t coming t’year.” 

All the time he was speaking, he was casting inquiring glances at 
Morland, the result of which appeared in the following exclamation :— 

“Why, that "ll be t’Captain surely,” followed by another offer of his 
hand, which Morland good-humouredly shook. 

“ Why, we've all heard tell of you, Captain, hereabout; but I never 
coonted on seeing you with t’gun in your hand. I fancied you were 
more for tacking t’likeness o’t’country, or talking to t young lady, 
than for any matters of sporting.’ 

Morland turned rather red at this accusation. The Baronet, how- 
ever, came to his aid, saying, “ Well, John, if you have left us any game 
on your farm, you will soon see that the Captain can handle his gun as 
wellasany man.”’ And in effect, a bird just then got up,—rather a wild 
shot,—Morland immediately fired, and with his usual success. 

** Well, you’ve settled him whoever,’ said old John, “ you’ve shot him 
to all contents and porpoises,” his favourite expression at any par- 
perso 8 shot. We will not, however, give any more of his wild 
North-Riding dialect, except to mention one little speech which had 
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some influence on the fortunes of two of the characters introduced:in 
this sketch. | 

Sir George and his young friend had, at old John’s particular 
request, gone “to sit down”? a minute in his farm-house. As they 
were leaving, Morland, who was some little distance behind Sir George, 
heard a speech of John Dale’s, which was only meant for his wife’s ear. 
“ Well, he’s a fairish sort of a chap, and I can’t say but Miss Oldstyle 
might do worse; but after all, such an estate as Carperby ”"—— 

Morland heard no more; but even that set him a musing, and during 
the rest of their way home, Sir George found him rather a silent com- 

anion. As, however, they were passing through a small wood near the 
Howse: he remarked to the old gentleman, that it wanted thinning. 

“ Thinning !”? cried Sir George; “no, no, I shan’t let an axe in to 
the woods. I'll have no hacking there. F anny’s husband shan’t have 
to complain of finding stumps instead of trees.’ 

In the mood in which Morland was, it was easy for him to fancy that 
more was intended by this speech than met the ear, nay, that it was 
addressed to him in a tone of meaning. The most insignificant events 
often lead to the most important decisions. And soit was now that the 
foolish speech of the old farmer, and the careless and unmeaning ex- 
pressions of his host, determined him on hastening the day of his de- 
parture. Could it be that all the farmers of the place were already 
ascribing to him interested motives; nay, perhaps, that Sir George 
himself had already formed an opinion (whether favourable or unfavour- 
able, he knew not) on his claims, and all this before he, who was most 
concerned, had made up his mind, still less had reason to suppose that 
the young lady cared about him? 

They were now nearly arrived at the day which he had originally an- 
nounced as the term of his stay among them: he determined to keep to 
it, though, as nothing had tatel been said on the subject, he was aware 
that a fresh announcement to that effect would be necessary. Nor was 
an opportunity long wanting. Sir George, pursuing the subject which 
had last been mentioned, said, 

“* When you try our pheasant shooting, Morland, you will see the 
advantage of these covers which you talk of thinning.” 

* My dear Sir George, I fear I shall not see your pheasant shooting ; 
you know I mentioned to you that the 30th must be the day of my de- 
parture, so that I shall just miss it.” 

“The 30th, my dear Morland!” said Sir George, in a tone of con- 
sternation ; “* why, that is the day after to-morrow !” 

** I'm afraid it is.” 

* Well, I’m sure you can’t be going to leave us so soon as that.’ 

“ Why, the fact is, Sir George, I have already trespassed so long on 
your hospitality, that ”’ 

“ Oh, if * begin to make fine speeches, I’m afraid you really are 
going,” said the good old Baronet, whe had his own opinion, without 
knowing where he got it, of the friendship that ‘useth an enforced 
ceremony.” He, however, added, more kindly, “ It really comes quite 
as @ surprise on me, and you'll break the ladies’ hearts ; Lady Oldstyle 
may as well burn her easel at once; and little Fanny must brush 
up all the old cramped sonatas, which you have made her quite forget, 
and almost taught me to despise.” 
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Tati fire you'll believe me, Sir George, when I say I am very, very 
sorry to fo ; but I fear I cannot arrange it otherwise.” . 

“ Well, if t must be so, it must,” said his host, as they reached the 
house; “and I must announce it to the ladies, but they will think it 
terrible bad news.” 

‘Poor Fanny had been meditating much in the course of the morning 
on the conversation that had taken place with Captain Morland in the 
library, His animated tones and manner, and her good mother’s as 
animated comments on it after he had left the room, had given it more 
importance than it might otherwise have possessed in her eyes. His 
absence, too, all the morning, had been very much in his favour, as she 
was constantly missing the additional charm he had added to all her 
iat et His gay spirits, his cultivated mind, his clear judg- 
ment, and polished manners, made him so different from anything she 
was in the habit of meeting at home, that a new character of enjoyment 
seemed to be added to her everyday life, while she wondered that she 
had ever been able to get on so happily and so contentedly without it, 
She had settled plans in her mind for the next few days ;—celebrated 
cascades to be visited ; passages in books which she wished him to read 
to her; and questions which she was anxious to discuss with him. _ In 
her mother’s little room, which was now lighted merely by the flicker- 
ing fire-light, was poor Fanny seated in a corner, engaged in such 
thoughts as the above, mi//e dorate chimere occupying her mind, when 
Sir George entered in his shooting dress, and communicated his in- 
telligence to the ladies. Lucky it was for poor Fanny that there was 
only the fire-light, and her position a corner to which that light did not 
penetrate. Jady Oldstyle was loud in the expression of her regrets: 
Fanny was quite silent. 

** And what does my little Fanny say?” inquired Sir George, from 
the arm-chair, into which he had thrown himself. 

Fanny was still silent. 

“ T think she must be asleep,” said the good mother ; “ we have been 
sitting here in the dark some time without talking.” 

“ Well, I must go and dress,” said Sir George, leaving the room ; 
whether it was from suspecting the real state of the case cannot be 
ascertained. Hardly had the door closed upon him, when a long deep 
sob, which seemed to have been suppressed to the latest possible 
moment, was heard to issue from the dark corner of the room. 

“Fanny, my dear Fanny, what is the matter?’ exclaimed Lady 
Oldstyle. : 

“ Only, my dear Mamma, that I am such a mere child, that I cannot 
see all that has been so delightful, ending so suddenly without weeping ; 
but I am quite ashamed of myself.” 

“It certainly is very childish, my dear,’’ said the matter-of-fact 
lady Oldstyle ; “but now go and dress, and mind you wash those 
red eyes,”’ 

Morland, who had quite fallen into the punctual habits of the house, 
was the first to make his appearance in the drawing-room before dinner. 
He was standing by the fire, and secretly almost reproaching himself 
for having been so precipitate in his decision, when the door was opened, 
and Fanny entered. Not to have spoken to him about what had just 
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been communicated to her by her father, would have appeared’ like 
oes of indifference ; she therefore said, in a tolerably calm tone 
of voice, 

“Is it true, Captain Morland, as Papa has told us, that you are 
Bone to leave us so soon as the day after to-morrow?” 

** T am afraid it is,’ he answered ; “ and am therefore more than ever 
anxious that nothing should occur to prevent our sketching expedition 
to-morrow. I hope you and Lady Oldstyle will keep to your engage- 
ment; I should be so sorry to be disappointed of that, and on my last 
day too.” | 

“* Is it really necessary,” said she, “that it should be your last day ? 
Are you obliged to go on the 30th ?” 

“ Why, yes,” he answered, in the tone of composure which’ the 
habits of society enable a man to assume when he is in reality most 
disturbed, “ I have some visits to pay, and engagements to fulfil, before 
I go home.” 

The tenor of this speech, and the tone in which it was uttered, in- 
stantly restored her to temporary composure; and she answered, “If 
that is the case, we cannot have a word more to say, for there would be 
no hospitality in trying to persuade you to break your other engage- 
ments,” 

Just then the rest of the party joined them, and dinner was soon an- 
nounced, so that nothing more passed on the subject. 

The evening was, upon the whole, very unsatisfactory. All were 
more or less under the mixed feelings to which any sudden event which 
has the effect of changing in a moment one’s plans and intentions, is 
sure to give rise. Morland was much constrained ; and poor Fanny, 
notwithstanding all her resolutions to the contrary, but too often found 
her eyes wandering towards his countenance, as if to read there the 
secret of his apparent inconsistency. Lady Oldstyle made the, to her, 
unusual exertion of venturing a few observations on sketching in ge- 
neral, and on their grand expedition which had been so long fixed for 
the next day. The former were allowed to drop unnoticed ; the latter 
only produced from Morland the most vehement expression of his hope, 
“that they should have a fine day for it, notwithstanding the very 
threatening sunset.” 

Sir George attempted an attack or two on Morland, for “ being quite 
knocked up with his day’s shooting ;”” but as the latter only smiled lan- 
guidly, without making the least attempt to defend himself, the poor 
Baronet was obliged to give it up, from mere want of contradiction. Under 
these circumstances, it will not be surprising that, as if by common 
consent, one of the two remaining evenings to be passed together was 
curtailed by an early move of the whole party to their respective chambers. 

** L’homme dont le destin se sert pour éveiller ?amour au ceur d’une 
jeune fille ignore souvent son ceuvre, et le laisse inachevée.” So says 
one who is no mean authority in these matters ; and such seemed to be 
the case at this moment at Carperby Hall. If the heart of the gentle 
Fanny was not as yet entirely given to Morland, she certainly felt 
towards him very differently, and yet hardly less strongly than od did 
towards those who had been the objects of her love from her earliest 
childhood. And yet he was going away with regret, certainly, nay, 
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almost,wishing. to recall his resolution, yet still leaving that unaccom- 
plished. which might have secured his happiness for the rest of his life. 

It was not ignorance of the real state of the case, for he could not 
mistake the expression of her eyes, as he caught them more than once, 
in the course of the evening, fixed upon his countenance ; still less was 
it heartlessness or insensibility to her merits. Whatever was the real 
cause, suffice it to say that, though he might have put off the day of his 
departure,—for it was not yet toolate, there was nothing to prevent him, 
still the result of his meditations, after a sleepless night, was, that 
unless the ensuing day's expedition should produce anything to alter him, 
he would set off on the 30th. 

Fortune, however, did not seem inclined to favour him: the day 
opened with heavy clouds, which soon came down in rain: and the 
weather became so bad, as not only to put an end to all thoughts 
of their sketching party, but even to prevent Sir George from getting 
out of doors, The consequence was, that he thought himself on 
his last day bound to devote himself entirely to his guest, and the 
greater part of it was (as Morland and Fanny most sincerely thought) 
wasted in billiards. When not so engaged, Sir George was always 
in the room, and generally occupied, with the assistance of a modern 
“Paterson,” and an old “Cary,” in chalking out the best route for 
his young friend’s journey the next day, As the good Baronet found 
himself somewhat puzzled by the leaps which those excellent com- 
pilers of roadbooks oblige the fireside traveller to make from page 
to page, he managed, by dint of recommencing his calculation of dis- 
tances on each of these occasions, to make this friendly labour occupy 
the greater part of the afternoon. The constant attention of poor Mor- 
land was secured by such exclamations as, “ Just come here, Morland, 
what does this mean ?” or, “‘ Just help me here to get from Garstang to 
Preston: you see I’m doing it all for you.” 

This day therefore wore away, like the night before, without any 
further explanation of their mutual feeling: and if the evening was not 
passed under the same constraint as the last, the change in that respect 
could hardly be considered a gain to the cause of true love. Their 
efforts through the day to control their feelings had so far succeeded, 
that even Fanny found herself talking with more calmness than she 
could have expected, of the party that was likely to be assembled at 
Preston Castle, where Morland’s first visit was to be paid. 

The next morning, however, at their early breakfast before his departure, 
the hurried manner, the assumed lightness of tone, exchanged at intervals 
for one of deep sadness, showed that they were both aware that they 
were in a fewminutes to part for an indefinite time. Morland had 
indeed promised to renew his visit next year,and both looked forward 
with confidence to meeting in the London season. But in either, or 
both of these expectations, they might be disappointed; and what a 
number of events might happen in the meantime. Even when Morland 
went round to bid them goodbye, his parting from Fanny was undis- 
tinguished from all the rest, except, perhaps, by a warmer pressure of 
the hand, and a more hearty “ God bless you.”” In another minute he 
was in his carriage ; and as it drove from the door where Sir George 
was standing, the good old’man, who had that delicacy of mind ‘which 
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is better than delicacy of manners, and who had appearts to notice 
nothing of what passed between the young people, exclaimed to himself, 
** Ah! it could not have ended so in the good old times, when I was a 
young man! The son of my old friend, too!” pore! 

When he returned to the breakfast-room, he found the chair which 
Fanny had been occupying vacant. He made no inquiries about her, 
but seated himself by Tole Oldstyle, who was already fully occupied in 
finishing her breakfast. | 

Before we bid farewell for some time to the party thus broken up, let 
us give a word on the situation of each member of it at the time we 
leave them. 

Sir George, though he missed the excitement which even the difference 
in their ways of thinking and acting had afforded him during Mor- 
land’s stay, was in some degree consoled by the delights of pheasant 
shooting, which happened to commence the very next day. 

Lady Oldstyle persevered for afew days after his departure in her out- 
of-doors sketching, and in-doors painting ; but finding that it required a 
whole day’s hard labour to bring up the arrears of dairy accounts, of 
weekly bills, and of soup tickets, which had, in consequence, accumu- 
lated, she, with a sigh, consigned her paints and easel to the store-room 
from which they had been rescued. 

Captain Morland himself might be seen on the evening of his de- 
parture discussing the different topics of the day in the midst of a very 
gay and fashionable party assembled at Preston Castle. Still, the 
remark of Lady Harriet Barton, after he had been there two or three 
days, that “‘Captain Morland was grown rather absent, certainly not 
altogether himself,” may serve to show that, amid the gaudy tulips 
and delicate hot-house flowers that bloomed at Preston Castle, he 
could not banish from his remembrance the lily of Wensley-dale. 

And what shall we say of Fanny,—poor Fanny, who had no such dis- 
tractions to divert her thoughts from dwelling on the last fortnight,—a 
fortnight that formed a new epoch in her life? In yain she tried to 
return to her old habits. She could think but of the occupations of the 
last few days; she referred back to the striking passages in books which 
he had read aloud to them; she played over again the music to which 
he had directed her attention; she read, and re-read the book, which 
at her request he had recommended to her; and recalled to her mind 
their different conversations together. All this she could do, and derive 
a sort of painful consolation from it; but when she tried to find en- 
joyment in the simple pleasures which had been her delight but one 
short, short fortnight previously, she found that her feelings had in 
that period undergone a chaoge (which with some occurs Tater, with 


some earlier,) from those of the child to those of the woman, and that 
all things wore a new aspect. To the future she might possibly look for 
happiness, though at this moment she hardly dared to do so; but the 
joys of old times were past. 


E. 
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THE FERRYMAN'S DAUGHTER; 
A RHINE SKETCH. 
BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ HIGHWAYS AND BYE-WayYs.”’ 


Ix is a pleasant arrangement among the peasantry of all countries, 
that the “‘ daily bread” for, which the fathers work so hard is brought 
to them by one of their children. This may appear a small matter; but 
time and circumstances often give great importance to small matters. 
The precision with which the German labourers rest from their toil at 
ten e’clock in the morning would of itself make one attach an exclusive 
yalue to that chosen hour, The thought that so many thousands of 
rural workmen are at that given moment reposing on the broad lap of 
nature, picturesquely served by their sons or daughters, and taking their 
simple refreshment with wholesome appetites and thankful hearts, is a 
pleasant thought. It puts one in good humour with human nature. It 
is pleasanter still to look closely on some group in your field or your gar- 
den so employed, and the preparatory hand-washing in the nearest 
fountain or stream might prepare you to expect a ceremony more ela- 
borate than that of sitting down to eat a section of dry brown bread— 
poetically called black—for the national motto of Germany, Schwarz- 
brod und Fretheit, is as much an exaggeration of fancy with regard to 
the food as to the freedom. 

This is the morgen-brod of Germany; and the abend-brod is an 
entremét for four o’clock—a connecting Tink between dinner and sup- 
per. Now, happy is the man whose wife can afford to send him a jug 
of coffee at these middle meals ; and happy was Johan Reisacher. Not 
that he had a wife at the time I knew him, but just a maiden sister who 
made his bed, his soup, and his coffee, with due attention and regularity, 
He had, however, a daughter—the child of his old age, the consolation 
of the widower, his every-day companion out of school-hours, the knitter 
and mender of his stockings, and the Hebe of his abend-brod. 

Susannah Reisacher was one of those hardy, straight-forward, strong- 
built, and sober-minded children that we meet with now and then ; and 
at the first glance we assure ourselves that, be their condition what it 
may, they will inevitably make the best of it, and thrive progressively 
through life, without any other distinction than that of always doing 
their duty. Susannah fully bore out the promise of her countenance. 
She was one of the most diligent and orderly scholars of Sasbach school, 
the most attentive to the duties of household affairs, and steady beyond 
comparison in those she owed to her old father and her elderly aunt. 
She was twelve years old when she first attracted my notice; and her 
father had been ferryman of Sasbach, in the district or parish of Brei- 
sach, for more than double that number of years. And it must be con- 
fessed that old Reisacher had the appearance of one who had been blown 
about by the east winds of life. He looked more worn than his thread- 
bare gray jacket, and yet there was an air of precaution and economy 
about him that promised an unusual length of days both to himself and 
to his wardrobe. He was the oracle of his village, and a remarkable 
manin his way. He could ascertain when a dog or a cow had been 
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looked at by an evil eye; and, if invoked, would counteract this spell; 
by burning certain withered leaves at midnight, in presence of: the 
aiflicted quadruped. He could, moreover, stop the gaping mouths of 


insignificant wounds by the mysterious utterance of two or three sen> — 
tences (which no one ever heard); and these (when assisted by cob- | 
webs or certain chewed leaves) had been known to produce miraculous 


results. ‘ 
But I must not trust myself with the precise detail of his many su~ 
rfluous accomplishments. Let those already mentioned ‘suffices: and 
et him stand out in my picture as a part and parcel of a group in which 
he does not form the principal figure—an adjunct of that deep-rolling 
river on which my scene is laid, in which he enthusiastically gloried, 
from a conviction that he somehow (he knew not how) belonged»toat 
oritto him. He often used to say, as he looked on it in its angry 
moods, that it was “ gédstlich schin,” which is, being interpreted, ** hor- 


ribly beautiful ;”? and such it certainly was on the day that forms:the 


epoch of my sketch. 

It was within a few minutes, more or less, just four o’clock; ‘on the 
15th of September, 1831, when I resolved to cross by the Sasbach 
ferry, and resume my evening walk on the other side of the river ; ‘for 
the mid-day meal had been -long over, and, like all eaten bread, soon 
forgotten. But, on approaching the well-known boat, I paused to ob- 
serve the innocent appropriation of the hour, on the part of my old ac- 
quaintance and his young attendant. There stood Susannah m the 
middle of the boat—her feet and legs unconscious of shoes and stock- 
ings; and there sat old Johan, at one end of it, indulging in all the 
he greetings common to the proprietors of wrinkles and gray 

airs. The coffee-jug, which he at times applied to his lips, seemed to 
liquidize his imagination; and, from his smiles and gestures, I could 
fancy him in a diluted state of feeling, altogether amiable: The 
schwarz-brod remained beside him for graver discussion. But just at 
this moment I was unfortunately perceived, and the meal came to an 
untimely end. 

With all the ready bustle of one who wisely and habitually considers 
his business as of more importance than his ease, friend Reisacher rose 
from his seat, laid his hand on the oar, declared himself ready, with his 
usual obstinate activity; and, on my stepping into the boat, he proceeded 
to make his angular transit, first against the current, and then with it, 
with geometrical precision ; and in five minutes we were at the opposite 
side of the river, which moved on in a sullen swell reflecting the dark 
and heavy autumn clouds that rolled slowly above. During those five 
minutes I had proceeded in tempting the venerable connorsseur to ac- 
company me to a village not quite half a league from the ferry, for the 
po aes of looking at a wood-ranger’s horse, which, making hberal al- 

owance for the errors of its education and its potato diet, was very much 
the sort of animal that I had a mind to purchase. 

To ask the opinion of Johan Reisacher on such a matter was to bind 
him: to you for ever. But I scarcely know what unlucky hecy, or 
abortive imprecation might have followed the rejection of his advice if 
once solicited. There was a ‘self-opinionated stubbornness about him, 
that never forgave a slight offered to his judgment. But I am again 
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dipping into his character, when it is his daughter’s conduct I want to 

escribe. 

** Susannah, child,” said the old man, “‘ keep the boat here, and wait 
forme, I shall be back in three little half-hours. Let no one persuade 
you to cross, for-the wind is rising, and the current is very strong; and 
the weather seems upon the change: I feel that we shall have a squally 
evening. But I shall be with you in time to take you home, and excuse 
you from your good aunt Lena’s scolding for staying out so long.’? And 
so saying, he drew up, coiled the rope round a tree hard by, and away 
we went, the weather-seer carefully avoiding to look up at the sky 
(which could have told any fool that bad weather was coming) lest his 
atmospheric sagacity might appear less profound than he meant me to 
believe it. 

Susannah, took out her blue worsted stocking, and multiplied its pa- 
ee comfortably indifferent to the cold gusts that swept across 
the valley. 

But after a time, the heavy cloud which old Reisacher preferred not 
seeing, and the chilling wind which his daughter seemed determined 
not to feel, began to burst and hiss ; and a sudden stop was put to one 
of my companion’s vainglorious panegyrics on his own infallibility 
of judgment in matters of horse-flesh, by a loud crash of thunder. 

** There will be a storm,” said I. 

** Aye, indeed there will; but I scarcely thought it would be so bad 
as what is coming,” replied Johan, thoughtfully, and staring full in the 
face of the lowering sky. . “ Yet the child need not get wet for all that, 

' unless she likes it; for is not there the old tarpaulin and the oars, 

; whereof she may make a covering ?” 

I saw clearly that old Reisacher was appealing to himself, rather than 
to me, so I waited until his inclination prompted him to step out faster 
on our way to the wood-ranger’s house, which we at last reached, as 
nearly wet through as it was possible to be. The wood-ranger was at 





home, but the horse was not; and the storm increased, and so, at last, 
did the father’s anxiety about his only child. 

** T must go back,” said he, gazing from the eminence we stood on, 
back towards the Rhine; “ Susannah will be frightened. Pray look at 
the river, Sir, I never saw it more furious, and never so suddenly 
aroused. It is gdstlich schén! Isn’t it?” | 
“ It is a fine sight to look at from this safe distance,” said I; “ but 
it has few charms for the poor fellows in that boat, that is tossed about 

| so roughly.” 
** *Tis true for you, Sir; I doubt if it be not in great danger,’’ ob- 
served Johan, eyeing keenly the wave-buffeted little craft to which I 
called his attention. It was heavily laden with a large freight of. fire- 
| wood, se heavily, that, even in the smoothest weather, the gunwale 
would have touched the water’s edge. It was in the middle of the river, 
endeavouring to force its way up against the stream, by the aid of a 
square and tattered-looking sail, but every effort of the men who 
\ managed it was baffled by the extreme violence of the waves, which we 
could plainly see washing clear over it from stem to stern. 

* I'll just wish you good evening, Sir, and hurry on to the ferry: and 

I hope the boat may have manic ot in passing it before I. arrive, for 
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tbat ledge af rock just above the station is hard jo steer past in such a 
dreadful squall,” said my companion, with benevolent anxiety. ‘But I 
was not disposed to part with him thus. The danger to which the un- 
happy boatmen were exposed, was attraction sufficient to lead me closer 
to the scene ; and old Johan and I proceeded rapidly together on our 
way back, hurried silently forward by the force of mere excitement, and 
neyer losing sight of the struggling vessel, which, though it made 
scarcely any way, was nevertheless gaining on us, as we approached the 
ferry in a now nearly parallel line with the river. 

Every moment that led us nearer, showed us the increasing peril of 
the frail craft; and I thought I could distinguish at times a despairin 
cry for aid from the two men who were imperfectly managing her, and 
=) Bu gestures, as she was heavily tossed to and fro by the angry swell, 
spoke a plain story of terrified helplessness.. A hollow in the road made 
us lose sight of her for a few minutes; and as we ascended again, in 
breathless impatience, we caught a new view, which confirmed our worst 
forebodings. The boat, either from the rudder being unshipped, or the 
man at the helm being washed down by a waye, had turned completely 
round, and was swept across to almost the other side of the riven, by the 
strong side wind, and the violent eddy. Every wave threatened to 
swamp it altogether; and it was drifting fast into the ledge of rocks 
alluded to by Reisacher, and over which there,was now a foam of 
breakers scarcely to be believed by any one who has not seen the Rhine 
in one of its angriest moods. We were now within a few hundred yards 
of the ferry. 

The cries for help were less frequent, for there was to all appearance 
no help at hand. Four or five peasants, men and women, stood at dif- 
ferent points on the banks, throwing up their hands, and screaming 
unavailing advice or consolation to the poor boatmen ; and now and then 
the dismal echo of their shouts was felt rather than heard, as I and my 
old companion ran along the slippery road. 

In a few minutes more the boat drifted into an eddy most particularly 
dreaded by the old ferryman, 

** It’s all over with her now; and there she goes, sure enough !” ex- 
claimed Reisacher, as a powerful wave caught the boat under the side, 
and turned it keel upwards. 

** They must be lost before we can reach the river,”? added he, catch- 
ing at the railing by the roadside, overcome by agitation and exertion, 
while I stopped to recover my breath, and stared down into the river 
from the precipitate bank. The rain now swept in sheets up the stream, 
and almost hid every object upon it; but I fancied I distinguished, like 
a phantom boat in the mist, old Johan’s little skiff, striving to plunge 
through the waves, and rocked like a cradle by the opposing influease 
of wind and tide. 

“No, it cannot be! Yet—yes, it is, it is Susannah striving to steer 
towards the wreck !” exclaimed I, involuntarily. The old man’s eyes, 
dim from age, but their vision quickened by affection, were fixed, like 
mine, in straining scrutiny ; and when his gaze was sure of its object, he 
cried out in a tone of bitterest anguish— 

“ Oh, my child! my Susannah! It is her—it is the boat. She will 
perish, Oh, save her! save her! Herr Goit/’? And with incredible 
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speed he darted away from our resting-place. I soon overtook him, and 
supported him on my arm, as he tottered, panting and exhausted, to 
the tree against. which his little skiff had been erewhile coiled. We now 
saw it within fifty yards of us on the boiling surf, and the heroic child 
—her young heart buoyant with pity’s life-blood—working her helm-like 
oar. with all her strength, and looking pale and stern at the rain and the 
waves, which drenched her through and through,—at the furious wind, 
which had loosened her long hair, and sent it streaming around her,— 
and at the broad lightning, which gave, at intervals, a supernatural hue 
to her whole person. She was, in a minute or two more, in the power 
of the formidable current, in which the half-drowned men now clung to 
their capsized boat, and she was in nearly as much danger as they were. 
It was a moment of actual distraction for her father, and of indescribable 
awe, tome. I never shall forget the sensation of that fearful interval 
of suspense. 

The gray-headed old man now gasped convulsively; and, wildly 
stretching forth his arms, he flung himself on the earth, as if to shut 
out the scene of almost inevitable death. The despairing men were, 
with hoarse, faint voices, hailing and cheering on the intrepid girl, and 
giving what snatches of instruction they could utter as to the means of 
approaching them. But, alas! the utmost strength of a child, fortified, 
as it must have been, by a powerful feeling of religious confidence and 
a noble courage, was insufficient for so severe a struggle; and I had the 
deep anguish of seeing the wreck, and the forlorn brothers who hung 
upon it with a fierce yet enfeebled grasp, swept by within a dozen yards 
of the ferry-boat. 

At this moment old Reisacher started up, and he would have plunged 
into the merciless river, had I not forcibly held him back ; but, scream- 
ing louder than the storm, his voice now reached Susannah, and it 
seemed at once to paralyze all her power and skill. She cast her looks 
by turns on the wretched objects she would have saved, and on the 
half-maddened parent, who seemed rushing in a frantic effort to assist 
her. 

At this crisis, Martin Buckholz, one of the brothers, perceiving that 
their combined hope of safety depended entirely on the possibility of 
his gaining the ferry-boat—for his companion could not swim—he re- 
solved to trust himself, inexpert, exhausted, and encumbered as he was, 
to the chances of the torrent. He slipped down into the water, struck 
out his new-nerved arms to buffet every wave, and rolling and plunging 
with the fierce energy of despair, he little by little approached the skiff. 
Susannah regained her presence of mind, and she laboured at her oar 
with renewed strength and redoubled efforts. She soon met the bold 
swimmer: he grasped the prow—heaved himself up the side—caught 
the oar from his preserver’s hands—and though now a considerable dis- 
tance from. the heavy-rolling wreck, he came up with it just as his 
brother was fainting from exhaustion and terror, and lifted him safely 
into the skiff. 

And how to describe old Reisacher’s delight, quick following his 
despair, as he saw the ferry-boat bounding ig ey? across the 
waves, with its miraculously-rescued freight ;—the tears, the blessings, 
the thanksgiyings—the love, the pride, the gratitude !—all fell down in 
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lenteous showers upon the head of his child, or rose up to Heaven in 
ervid but silent thought. 

Susannah—calm, modest, and apparently unconscious in the midst of 
all our united praise and admiration—was destined to the conviction 
that she had done a virtuous and heroic action? without knowing, at the 
time, its uncommon merit. 7 

The Grand Duke of Baden, on hearing the circumstance, was pleased 
to bestow a gratuity of two hundred florins on our little heroine, together 
with a medal, as a special mark of distinction, bearing the inscription, 
** She trusted in God.” - She was, when I last saw her, a year after the 
adventure, receiving the full benefit of an excellent education ; for some 
voluntary subscriptions procured her many additional advantages ; and 
she walked at the head of her village schoolfellows, in their daily pro- 
menades, with a step as composed, and a look as unassuming, as before 
the event which has given her name its local immortality. 
But since the year 1831 friend Reisacher has lost his old sister, and 


_— up the ferry. But the gratitude of Martin and George Buckholz 
oes not allow him to want the comforts of a house in his old age; and 
I should not be at all surprised to hear at any day (for Susannah is now 
seventeen) that the gratitude of Martin, who 1s still unmarried, was 
about to give a still more permanent expression of his attachment to 
sa —_— remaining member of the female branch of the Reisacher 
amily. 








THE ORPHANS OF CASTLE MENZIES. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


May-pay is come !— While yet the unwilling Spring 
Checks with capricious frown the opening year, 
Onward, where bleak winds have been whispering, 
The punctual hours their ancient playmate bear ; 
But those who long have look’d for thee, stand by, 
Like men who welcome back a friend bereaved, 
And cannot smile, because his sadden'd eye 
Doth mutely tell them how his soul is grieved :— 
Even thus we greet thine alter’d face to-day, 
Thou friend in mourning garb !—chill, melancholy May ! 


To thee the first and readiest smiles of Earth, 

Lovely with life renew’d, were always given,— 
To thee belong'd the sunshine and the mirth 

Which bathed all Nature with a glow from Heayen,— 
To thee the joy of Childhood's earnest heart, 

His shouting song, and light elastic tread, 
His brows high arch‘d, and laughing lips apart, 

Bright as the wreath that bound his rosy head :— 

Thou wert of Innocence the holiday, 

Thou garlanded and glad !—thou ever-blooming May ! 
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Yet will Inot reproach thee for thy change: 
Closed be the flower, and leafless be the tree! 
Smile not as thou wert wont; but sad, and strange, 
And joy less, let thy tardy coming be! 
So shall I miss those infant voices less, 
Calling each other through the garden bowers, 
Meeting and parting in wild happiness, 
With steps that fell as light as blossom-showers :— 
My little Orphan’d Ones, who, far away, 
Breathe, amid cloud-capp‘d hills, a yet more wintry May ! 


Ah, boys! your play-ground is a desert spot, 
Revisited ioe: ss bathed with tears ; 
And where ye pass your May-day, knoweth not 
The mother who hath watch'd your dawning years. 
The task is given to a woman’s heart, 
(Evanthe basdést to a woman’s sorrow,) 
Fiercely to tear the bud and tree apart, 
And give each cheerless day a cheerless morrow.— 
The sunshine of your looks hath pass‘d away, 
And what to me is Spring, and what the breath of May? 


Mine is no more the joy to see ye come, 
And deem each step hath some peculiar grace ! 
Yours is no more the mother’s welcome home, 
Smiling at each beloved, familiar face ! 
The eyes that watch ye now, watch but to guard, 
Sternly they keep what cruelly was won ;— 
The eyes that watch’d ye then, had their reward 
In the deep love of what they look d upon. 
Oh! I am thankful that this dreary May 
Recalls not, save by name, that brighter, happier day ! 


I should have felt more mock’d, if there had been 
More peace and sunshine round me,—had the grove, 
Clad in transparent leaves of tender green, 
Been full of murm’ring sounds of Nature's love ;— 
I should have wept more bitterly beneath 
The frail laburnum trees, so faint and fair,— 
I should have sicken’d at the lilac’s breath, 
Thrown by the warm sun on the silent air ;— 
But now, with stern regret I wend my way— 
I know thee not, thou cold and unfamiliar May ! 


But oh! young blossoms of life's chequer'd Spring, 
Rude is the grasp that rends ye from the bough, 
Leaving the promise other years may bring 
Coldly beneath a stranger's eye to grow! 
It was not worth the sacrifice of youth, 
The suffering and the tare of years gone by, 
To learn how little kindliness and truth 
Dwell in the semblance of humanity ; 
Or feel the hopelessness of life’s decay, 





While mock'd with joyous names,—like ¢hine, thou tardy May ! 
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MEMOIR OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


(With a Portrait.) 


In a delicious little history, which is rendered more delicious by the as- 
sumption forced upon us, that itis the real history of her own childhood,* 
Miss Landon frankly informs us that she was “not a pretty child.” 
Now this candour will not appear at all surprising, if we reflect that the 
lady, when making the coutianaliey perfectly well knew what all the 
world is awaté of—to wit, the change that invariably takes piace 
between childhood and maturity, whereby the pretty become plain and 
the plain pretty—on the principle which fate or fortune so frequently 
illustrates in daily life, of “ win first, lose last.” It might be super- 
fluous to warn those who knew her of her want of prettiness in child- 
hood ; but, as far as the public are concerned, it was a wise acknow- 
ledgment, for they have been indulged with very few opportunities of 
seeing a portrait of their poetical favourite. The truth is, she has been 
writing incessantly since she first began to write; and sitting for one’s 
picture is very like sitting still and doing nothing—which by no means 
suits her genius and temperament. . 

Miss Landon is the first and greatest, if not the only example, of the 
achievement of an enduring and universal fame, in the character of an 
Initialist. All literary England was ringing with her music and her 
praises before her name had transpired at all. Stanzas had been 
inserted, and books published, ere then, without a name; and great 
was the renown which at that very time Sir Walter Scott was anonymously 
winning; but nobody had successfully initialized, until L. B. L. arose— 
nobody had dreamt of spelling fame in three letters that expressed no 
meaning at all. Yet they became known almost at once. How 
immediately they fixed themselves in the memory, and how deeply they 
took root !—even while their unnamed owner was but a meré contributor 
to a literary journal, without the questionable distinction of having pro- 
duced a single volume of verses. It was as impossible, after a very 
little while, to mistake the initials L. E. L. for any other three 
letters in the alphabet, as to confound the name of Byron with that of 
Campbell, or Moore’s with Wordsworth's. ‘The Jmprovisatrice had not 
finished her first song, when public feeling perhaps, rather than public 
opinion, ushered the youthful singer into the presence of the chosen 
poets of the time, assured by the very truth of the emotions which her 
strains awakened, that the developntent of her fine faculty would 
establish the claim toa seat among the elect; and thenceforth, the magic 
three, the “ L.S.D.” of the world of matter of fact, have hot been better 
known than the “ L. E. L.” of the world of poetry. 

The youthful dreamers of that day, who, startled by the rapidity as 
well as the richness of the song, and charmed by the linked sweetness 
that was not merely long-drawn-out, but seemed to have no end, were 





* See the lately published volume called “ Traits and Trials,” 
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half inclined to imagine that “ L. E. L.” might be, in some unknown 
tongue, the name of sylph or naiad—that the fair poet’s inkstand wasa 
lily, her ink dew, and her pen the wing-feather of a real phoenix—these 
youthful devotees have seen their graceful and gallant fancies dissipated 
one by one, and were long ago convinced, even before the first portrait 
appeared, that there was an actual mortal lady in the case, and that 
L. E. L. really meant Letitia Elizabeth Landon! But beyond that 
they knew very little, nor can we tell them much more. What we have 
heard we will relate. 

The family, whose name is now identified with so much that is 
poetical in our literature, has a singularly green and flourishing testi- 
monial of its age and respectability, still visible in the church of Jedstone 
Delamere, in Hertfordshire. There, at this day, round the tomb of one 
of the Landons, may be seen a growth of hazels—fresh and luxuriant 
as any in the open air, and sacred as those of Wordsworth, which by his 
heedless and eager hand 


** Deformed and sullied, patiently gave up 
Their quiet being —” 


and made him feel that there is “a spirit in the woods.” This scene of 
green and beautiful repose is in strong contrast with the active and, in 
the end, unprosperous life of Miss Landon’s father, who was a partner in 
the well-known army-agency house in Pall-mall—the interest in which 
had previously been possessed by Mr. Adair. The good fortune of this 
gentleman did not, unluckily, descend to Mr. Landon, whose 
sole treasure at his death consisted in that of which he and the 
world were alike ignorant, the gift of genius which nature had conferred 
upon his daughter. Of this father, thus “ blessed unaware,”’ and un- 
conscious of the glory of his fortune amidst its seeming ruin, there is a 
trait recorded by which he may be pleasantly remembered. We find it 
in av incident related in the “ History of a Child,” to which we have 
above alluded. Little L. E. L. was excessively fond of a favourite dog of 
her father’s, and the dog was just as fond of repairing at a certain hour 
to a certain spot, to wait the return of its master. Rather than part 
company with her pet, the child went with him one day, and waited too. 
When she heard the sound of the horse’s hoofs, she was half inclined to 
run away; but her stay was rewarded, for her father took her in his 
arms, and kissed her as he said, “ So you have been waiting for me!” 
and then, hand in hand, both walked very happily across the park. 

The next day, and the next, and the next, child and dog were in 
attendance ; kisses and caresses were bestowed, and were no doubt an 
exceeding great reward to both ; but little L. E. L.. was luckier far one 
ony for her father, on approaching the gate, held up to her eager and 
delighted eyes—eyes that had been accustomed to read almost in the 
cradle—four volumes bound in russia, and adorned with many pictures. 
These were—the “ Arabian Nights!’’ “The delight of reading those 
enchanted pages,” says L. E. L., “I must even to this day rank as the 
most delicious excitement of my life.” And then she adds, (being very © 
much mistaken)—‘I shall never have courage to read them again— 
they would mark too decidedly, too bitterly, the change in myself.” 
Now with respect to this change—without recurring again to the con- 
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fession of a want of beauty in childhood !—we unhesitatingly venture 
to assert that it is all for the better, if L. E. L. would but herself 
in what it consists; and as to not reading the “ Arabian Nights,” why 
she ought not, by the same rule, to look again on the primroses and 
violets that so charmed her childish mind—or on a beauti! pointer, or 
om blue sky, or anything that formed part of the paradise of her in- 
ancy. 

The first scene of that paradise was Hans-place, Chelsea, where she 
was born, and where she resided during several years of her life ;— 
which, by the way, she ought not to have done, as that too must have 
marked the bitterness of the change—had there been more than 
imaginary bitterness in it. Much of her earlier time was passed under 
the guardianship of her grandmother. Is it not of L, E, L. we have 
heard it related, that, upon seeing a little girl of her own age crying, 
and finding that the cause of grief was the death of a grandmother, she 
turned anxiously to the servant and said—* I’ve got two grandmamas ; 
shall I have to cry for them both?” If this be true, there was a 
tendency when a child to economise in the article of sorrow, which sub- 
sequent indulgencies and habits of gloomy reflection are provokingly 
contrasted with. So far we are bound to admit the distressing change, 
without allowing that it ought to be distressing ; and can only wish 
that L. E. L., whenever she sits down to verse or prose, would com- 
mune with her own mind, with the view of ascertaining how little misery 
will do for the occasion—how few may be the tears absolutely required 
for any given calamity in life that is natural and inevitable. What 
sighs people might save if they chose! to the immense improvement of 
their own sympathies, and the incalculable advantage of the unhappy 
people they mourn for! 

It was at an early age that Miss Landon became an inmate of the 
school of the Misses Lance in Hans-place, and with those ladies she 
continued to reside until recently, when they gave up their establish- 
ment. The house has been a temple for tuition ever since it was 
built, and can boast of other gifted scholars, as well as its latest and 
most gifted, It claims Mary Russel Mitford as one who was educated 
within its walls. Lady Caroline Lamb was also there for a time. 

As to the period when L. E, L. first began to write poetry, we can 
only pretend to fix it with any tolerable certainty by saying, that it did 
not occur till after she was ascertained to have been born. Perhaps we 
shall be most correct in dating it as near the time of birth as may be 
practicable. We shall not state positively that she improvised before 
she could speak ; but it is certain that she composed verses before she 
could write them. There was a certain epic poem of the infant 
L. E. L.’s, which became the subject of an express condition—energetic- 
ally insisted upon by her brother—that she was not always to recite it 
when they went to play in the garden! Her first wild snatches of song 
and fragments of romance that appeared in the “ Literary Gazette ” 
were written at a very early age ; so early as to be incredible, if the 

rformances of Cowley, Pope, and others, when mere children, had 
eft us any room for doubt, or much fcr wonder, on the score of pre- 
cocity. She sprang almost from the nurse’s arms into those of Fame, 
and had won the undying wreath before she knew that it was anything 
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brighter than a pretty ornament to be worn ina ball-room. By’the 
time she had found out its value, she seemed to have grown tired of it. 
To her active and unwearied mind, the contest for the prize was better 
than the possession of it: “Quick and vivid sensation was a necessity in 
her nature ; dreams, rhapsodies, reveries, were the natural offspring of 
her exciteable and imaginative temperament ; these would make them- 
selves heard, taking the expression of the moment, and she “ lisped in 
numbers, for the numbers came; *’ she wrote on, because she could 
not help it. But to what advantage—to what end? she probably asked. 
Was she to go on writing troubadours and golden violets all her days— 
apostrophising loves, memories, hopes, and fears, for ever and ever, in 
scattered songs and uncompleted stanzas, and running the chance of 
marring the first sweetness of the string, weakening her past music by 
the monotony of the note? Yet how stop, when the pen appeared the 
only safety-valve to keep sensation and longings after the visionary— 
the only link connecting her with the remote, which she desired, as an 
escape from the impending, which she dreaded! There seemed no help 
for it; like Pope, she “‘was born for nothing but to write ;” and 
“* write, write, write,” forms, as she has herself remarked, the history of 
her life. Luckily, however, there were a few envious and evil-natured 
persons in the world, and some good speedily began to grow out of 
their jealousy, spleen, and detraction. L. BE. L. had her enemies ; 
what would the most invincible genius be without them? She was 
reviled, ridiculed—her poetry was called sing-song, her sentiment 
“namby-pamby.’’ Nothing could have been better qualified to make 
her feel her strength, to enable her to put it forth, to win her from words 
to things, from dreams to realities. The positive experience of a hard 
contact with the actual, was startling and disagreeable; the chill of a 
sudden plunge into society, after a revel in ideal Juxuries, was like the 
shock of a cold bath ; but this was just what was wanted. Her thoughts 
found a deeper channel, and flowed still more freely; her observations 
took a wider range, and scanned the features of life as they presented 
themselves to her earnest gaze—not as she had imaged them in the 
pages of chivalry and romance, or shaped them for herself amidst the 
grotesque fancies of a dream. She discovered that her powers acquired 
elasticity, as the subjects on which they were exercised became more 
various ; and that the world widened as she went on. Reality, in short, 
grew as familiar to her as Romance. She led Prose captive, as she had 
ed Poetry. She became the author of “‘ Francesca Carrara!” A 
pase of praise could not have greater force than this little sentence to 

im who has read that noble work studiously and reflectingly. Nobody 
who had been familiar only with the casual and careless writings of 
L. E. L. could have given her credit for the searching and many-winding 
power which is evinced in various passages of that composition. The 
rich painting, the poetical description, the happy portraiture of manners, 
the reading and the knowledge, the grace and the tenderness, were to be 
expected—but the insight into motive, the penetration into the myste- 
ries of character, the revealings of the inner world, the firm-handed 
dissection of the philosophy of life, ever curious in the speculations 
struck out, though often erring in the judgment, and always setting 
man’s worst foot foremost—these are triumphs of her pen that few 
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could have anticipated. Nor, vivid as were the first streaks of light, 
had we at one time reason to hope for that steady and clear development 
of power which some of her later annual volumes of poetry evince. If 
we might be allowed, we would instance as especial evidences of an 
enlargement of thought, and a higher and more refined apprehension of 
the poetic, several of the “ Subjects for Pictures”’ that have recently 
appeared in the ‘t New Monthly.” The reader’s ear cannot have failed 
to catch up those new notes of music. They are strikingly beautiful, 
and undeniably original. : 

With the consciousness that she has scattered the seeds of many 
pleasures in the world, with a full sense of what ought by all to be 
enjoyed, and of the human capacity to enjoy, it is not a little annoying 
to see Miss Landon persevere in maliciously contrasting the actual with 
the ideal—in deprecating what is, for the mere sake of glorifying what 
is not, We wish we could see her ceasing to cultivate her wantof faith 
in the world’s virtue, since nobody has more charity for the world’s vice. 
But good or evil, she must and will have her sharp and brilliant jest at 
the expense of the world; sincerity and hypocrisy fare alike, if there be 
a witty analogy in the way. Why will she persist in showing her love 
of the picturesque and her devotion to poetry, by dressing up Apollo in 
& mourning cloak, as though he were attending the remains of human 
Enthusiasm to the grave? It is alla mistake. Enthusiasm is yet 
alive, and is likely to live, and wears a sunnier aspect every year. Did 
not L. E. L. look fondty and delightedly upon his eager and glowing 
face the other day, when he was seen, early and late, cordially gathering 
up welcome votes in support of her brother as a candidate for the 
literary office which he is so worthy to fill? The history of the last few 
weeks should convince Miss Landon that active gratitude and generous 
enthusiasm are not among the absentee virtues whom we are obligingly 
invited to mourn for, 

Having alluded to Mr. Landon’s recent election, we may adduce two 
testimonies, called forth by the occasion, of the estimation in which his 
sister is held. We have reason to know that the expression of Sir 
Robert Pee! was—*I am happy to mark my sense of Miss Landon’s 
character and talents by voting for her brother;” while Mr. Hope, the 
son of the author of “ Anastasius,’ observed—* It is gratifying to have 
the means occasionally of showing both the reverence we feel for genius, 
and the gratitude we owe to those who exercise it on our behalf.’ 
There is far more of this sentiment in the world than L. E. L, ever 
admits of in her writings ; and it becomes more, the more we believe 
in it. We hope it may induce her to feel that there is a sunny side of 
life, and that ie can at any time cross over to the dark one when she 
is tired of the light. It is never too late to despond, and wise people 
ought not to be in a hurry. 

e conclude by recording a far more touching and graceful compli- 
ment, which was paid to our fair subject a short time ago. It was a 
tribute from America, sent from the far-off banks of the Ohio—a curious 
species of the hundred-leaved Michigan rose, accompanied by a prayer 
that L. E. L. would plant it on the grave of Mrs. Hemans, 
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FASHIONABLE FICTIONS, 


Ir seems that the French have, like the English, been latterly some- 
what overrun with what are called fashionable novels, and which, if we 
may judge from what we see in the reviews of them, are nearly equal 
in merit and accuracy to those which have of late years deluged the cir- 
culating libraries of London. 

M. Eugene Guinot has just shown them up in a very agreeable 
manner. “ It is very strange,’’ says he, “ that Fashion has not yet 
found a historian, in a country in which she so pre-eminently flourishes, 
and where literature is so active and general. A History of Fashion 
would be at once curious and entertaining, and certain success would 
await a judicious and experienced writer who would carefully collect its 
stories, exhibit its manners, explain its influence over society, and col- 
lect all the delightful anecdotes with which the annals of the fashionable 
world are filled. Materials for this yet unaccomplished work may be 
found scattered over the pages of books of every age, but it would re- 
quire great caution and prudence to consult the numerous existing 
documents, for upon this particular subject writers of every age seem to 
have evinced the grossest partiality. In all times, whether the writers 
be grave or gay, their universal object appears to have been to calumniate 
good society, and especially those of fashion.” 

Let us look at the literature of the sixteenth century, the events of 
which have afforded so many subjects for modern plays and romances. 
The dandies of that period called themselves Raffines, and are described 
to us as savages, brawlers, and duellists, going abroad sword in hand. 
In their day, fashion every morning bedewed the turf of the Pré aux 
Clercs, supreme bon ton exhibited itself in a stab from a dagger, and 
Fashion wrote her laws with the point of a rapier. 

This rude kind of elegance held sway even under the reign of Louis 
the Thirteenth. The next reign produced a new race of dandies, whom 
Moliére and his contemporaries represent as weak and wicked ; immoral 
coxcombs, habituated to all sorts of crime, and trampling under foot 
every just and proper feeling. Later than this, in the reign of Louis 
the Fifteenth, came in the Roués, who, if literature be to be believed, 
exceeded their predecessors in all kinds of misconduct. At last, under 
the Consulate, sprang up the Jncroyables, arace of dandies whom plays 
and novels innumerable have covered with ridicule. 

The dandies of the present day are not much better treated, and 
future ages will form a very curious idea of our men of fashion if they 
implicitly rely upon our coeval authorities, literary and graphic. Open, 
for instance, a “ Journal des Modes:” the print exhibits to your asto- 
nished eye the dandy, enveloped in a richly-embroidered dressing-gown, 
lounging listlessly on a sofa, simpering and smirking, with his head 
lolling on one side, like a boarding-school Miss. Near him stands a 
groom, in top-boots, who has the care of his toilet. The compiler of 
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these “ Journaux ” know nothing of any servant but the groom. The 
valet-de-chambre, in their opinion, is obsolete : the groom they see, and 
therefore are satisfied that he still exists; and therefore he is served 
up with all sauces, and upon all occasions. 

Next to these journalists come the novelists, who appear to derive their 
notions of men of fashion from their graphic contemporaries, There are 
in France, just now, between two and three hundred novel-writers, full 
of wit and talent, but all perfect strangers to the world which they pro- 
pose to describe, and of the ways of which they have not the remotest idea. 
These young authors, who have never trod carpet, as M. de Bais gem 
said, at a period when carpets were yet considered luxuries, delight in 
the most brilliant descriptions, formed in their own lively imaginations, 
regulated only by what they have read of other times, and thus create a 
world of their own, for their own special use and service. They intro- 
duce their readers into visionary saloons and unearthly banquetting- 
rooms, and then fill them with the most extraordinary race of men 
and women of their own manufacture, whom they call people of fashion. 
Their men are wonderfully compounded of the Raffiné, the Roué, 
and the Jncroyable, all jumbled together, and splendidly enriched with 
some new traits of their own. A dandy thus constructed is always 
favoured with a romantic name. He is called, perhaps, Julio de Miran- 
dal, Palamede de Flamicour, or Clodimir de St. Amaranthe; and is 
then made to perform a part in the Beau monde, from the record of 
which posterity is to judge of the state of society in the present day. 

By way of a specimen of this style of writing, take this :—We enter 
one of the most elegant houses of the Chauss¢e d’Antin: we reach the 
bedchamber where slumbers the dandy Julio. The room is hung with 
blue Cachemire, woven with green palm-leaves ; the floor covered with a 
rich, soft, white carpet, strewed with roses and lilies, so naturally 
worked, that they seem like real flowers scattered by the hand of Spring ; 
the armed-chairs are of lilac velvet embroidered with gold; an alabaster 
lamp hangs from the ceiling; and the walls are adorned with pictures 
of beautiful women by Dubuffe, and of beautiful horses by Lepaulle. 
On either side of the glass over the fire-place hang twenty miniatures of 
lovely creatures, smiling in their frames. The chimney-piece is covered 
with cups, vases, and candlesticks, and a clock of shell-work (which 
had belonged to Madame Dubary), representing Love binding the 
scythe of ‘Time with garlands of flowers, occupies the centre. The bed 
itself is surmounted with a massive crown, whence fall, in full folds, its 
curtains of mohair, On a pillow, richly hemmed with lace, is deposited 
a beautiful head belonging to a young man, whose long yet uncurled 
black hair is loosely flowmg over its resting-place ;—that head—that 
hair—are Julio’s. It is the pale and interesting Julio who wakes: he 
opens his fascinating eyes. At that moment the clock on the chimney- 
piece strikes twelve, and Julio rings his bell. 

A groom answers the summons, and having entered the room, respect- 
fully waits his master’s orders. 

** Abufar,”’ said Julio, ‘‘ open the windows.” 

Abufar hastens to obey his master’s orders. 

* Abufar, let me dress,” says Julio ; “ give me my violet-coloured velvet 
morning-gown, my green satin pantaloons, and my slippers.” 

** Which, Sir?” asks Abufar. 

“Those which the little Duchess embroidered for me,” replies 
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Julio. “ Now give me one of my Greek caps—not the one the Baroness 
made me—the one I had from Lady Arabella. Now—stop—lI declare 
T cannot at the moment recollect what I want next. I was racketting 
about last night—dissipating dreadfully; and this morning I am quite 
unable to’collect my scattered ideas.” 

The dandy, having sufficiently draped himself, throws himself into a 
large, soft, armed-chair d la Voltaire ; and, fatigued by his exertions, 
and the’ pleasures of the preceding evening, falls into a sort of careless 
reverie. Abufar ventures to break silence. 

“Am I to get the pistols, Sir ?—do you fight to-day ?”’ 

“ Fight!” replies Julio; “ no, not this morning, I think. [ am not 
quite sure. Give me my pocket-book. Let me see—Friday,—this is 
Friday, is it not ?—Yes, Friday. No. Tosend to my lawyer—ah !— 
at four, Fanny. No; there is nothing about a duel to-day. Your master, 
Abufar, has become as pacific as a priest. I must see about this: only 
two duels this*month ; and here we are at the 19th. How exceedingly 
odd! If I don’t take care I shall get positively rusty. I must have 
an affair to-day: I must, indeed. I’ll put it down in my memoranda, 
for fear I should forget it.” 

Thus was the sword of Julio destined to slumber in its scabbard one 
day longer, and his pistols to lie untouched in their ebony case, which 
was beautifully inlaid with death’s-heads and cross-bones in ivory.— Julio 
suddenly abandons his pugnacious reflections, and inquires for his cou- 
rier. Abufar brings him in a bundle of letters and the newspapers. 
Julio begins with these, and glances his eyes hastily over them : he then 
begins to open the letters. Twelve little sweet-scented notes lie before 
him: he first counts them, and carefully examines the superscriptions 
before he opens any one of them. 

Behold him unfolding the love-fraught correspondence. Abufar had 
already placed near his master an ebony trunk, lined with rose-coloured 
satin. Every note, after having been read, was thrown into this recep- 
tacle, as the poor, after having lived, are cast into a common grave. 
Julio’s reading was interrupted sometimes by smiles of satisfaction— 
sometimes by a frown ;—sometimes by a loud laugh—and occasionally by 
short observations,—such as ‘* Psha!’?—‘ Indeed !”—* Already !”’— 
“ What madness !”—“ Under the elms !”——* Umph !””—“ That’s love !” 
“No;”—“ A shawl ;”—* Something new ;”—* Too green !””—“ Ab- 
solute tyranny!” All at once, after having read the last of the epistles, 
Julio exclaims—“ Capital! excellent! I wanted an affair, just to keep 
my hand in. The Baroness bores me—persecutes me. I have it! I 
will put her note in an envelope, and send it to her husband: he is a 
brave man and a kind friend of mine. Nothing can answer the purpose 
better.” And Julio proceeded to put his design into execution, with 
that ferocious coolness which invariably characterizes the perfidy of men 
of fashion. 

“Who are in the antechamber ?” asks the dandy. 

* Your two fencing-masters, Sir,’ replied Abufar. 

** I shan’t fence to-day.” 

** Your curiosity collector is here, and your Rubens merchant,” said 
Abufar. 

** Let them in,” said Julio. “ Are those all?” 

“No, Sir,” replied Abufar; “ there is your waistcoat tailor, with 
some patterns to select; your pantaloon tailor; your tailor for gloves, 
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and your tailor for linen, who is waiting to measure you for some 
shirts.” 

To all these essential subordinates Julio gives audience, and then 
orders his breakfast. A tray covered with the most exquisite viands 
and choicest wines is put down. Julio just tastes the wing of a part- 
ridge aux truffes—moistens his lips with a few ~~ of Cyprus wine, 
to which, whether because he has no appetite, or because, like Byron, 
he dreads the calamity of growing fat, he confines his repast, and con- 
cludes his extremely moderate meal by throwing his napkin at Abufar’s 
head. 

“ Take away all this,” said Julio, “ I want to smoke; send Ma- 
homet here.” 

Mahomet was groom of the pipes; Julio ordinarily called him his 
slave. Since smoking has become so universally fashionable, the dan- 
dies have discovered a new subject for luxury. We have only yet 
spoken of Julio’s bed-chamber. His apartments consisted of eight 
other rooms; an antechamber furnished with red velvet benches 
fringed with gold—a saloon fitted up in the style of the seventeenth 
century—an Italian dining-room of white marble and gold—a bou- 
doir after Watteau—a bath-room, painted in fresco—a Gothic hall 
of the time of Charles the Seventh—an armoury wainscotted with 
oak, and ornamented with pikes, lances, cuirasses, bucklers, swords, 
daggers, guns, pistols, and all the implements of war—and next to this 
the divan, a Turkish saloon, deriving its name from the vast oriental 
sofa which surrounds it. On the walls of the divan, pipes of all 
sorts, and of all nations, were ranged in equal splendour and regularity 
with the swords and trophies in the armoury—all nations and all people 
were represented in this vast arsenal of smokery. It contained speci- 
mens of every pipe in the world, from the calumet of the savage to the 
philosophical pi ye of the German student, from the Persian narghila down 
to the little earthen doodeen so energetically nicknamed the Brulequeule 
by the French corporals. In this divan there were neither chairs, nor 
tables, nor furniture of any kind or description—nothing but piles of 
cushions which lay scattered about, and a china japanned closet filled 
with boxes of cigars. 

Mahomet, who was custos of this chamber, was a mulatto dressed with 
the mingled fashions of the eastern and western worlds. He wore an 
Egyptian cap, a blue polonaise, cossack trousers, and yellow morocco 
Turkish boots. 

** What will you smoke, Sir?” said the slave to his master. “ We 
have received several new pipes from Cephalonia. The secretary to 
the Embassy has sent you some small cigars from Madrid, four cases of 
* Cubas’ have arrived from Havre, and I have sent for some ‘ Brazils.’ ” 

The dandy decided in favour of a Havannah cigar, and after having 
dismissed Mahomet, proceeded to his stables. They were splendid—in- 
finitely more like drawing-rooms than places for horses. Those deputies 
who declaim from the tribune against the vast expense which has been 
incurred in building a palace for the monkeys in the Jardin des Plantes 
would perhaps be less indignant at the luxuries enjoyed by those inte- 
resting animals, if they were but to see how Julio’s horses were lodged 
and accommodated. 


Julio’s stables were furnished just like drawing-rooms: there were 
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damask curtains to the windows—the walls were lined with mahogany» 
on which hung the best engravings of Charles Vernet. From a raised 
space, inclosed by a gilt railing, the dandy saw his horses pass in review 
before him ;—here it was he entered into the most familiar technical 
conversations with his own stable-boys, and displayed to their admiring 
minds the extent of his knowledge in all matters relating to horse-flesh. 
Having cast his eye over some new acquisition to his stud, and caressed 
his favourite saddle-horse, he retired, saying— 

* Tom Pick, I shall ride the sorrel-horse to-day—you will ride the 
dapple-grey—Time must be killed—I shall go to the wood. Abuffr, 
come, dress me.’’ 

The dandy’s toilet occupied an hour and a half—six painful quarters 
of hours to poor Abufar, who during the whole period remained exposed 
to a continued shower of reproaches and maledictions. Julio is never 
satisfied with his dress—his hair is parted too much to the right on his 
forehead—his stays are laced crookedly—his boots do not shine—his 
neckcloth is not tight enough—he changes his waistcoat fourteen or 
fifteen times before he can decide which to wear—then his groom is so 
slow. At last, having consulted all the glasses in the room, he calls for 
his hat, his gloves, and a perfumed handkerchief—fills his pockets with 
pieces of gold, which, by a happy association of ideas, recals to his mind 
a circumstance which otherwise might have entirely slipped his memory. 

*¢ Abufar,’’ cries Julio, “‘ how fortunate it is that 1 have recollected 
my misfortune of last night! Abufar, take three hundred louis to M. 
Tancred de Ravenelles. I recollect now I lost them to him last night 
at whist. I never saw a fellow persecuted with bad luck as I was.” 

Julio mounted on his sorrel takes the road to the Buis de Boulogne— 
he proceeds by the Avenue de Neuilly, “inspecting ” the extraordinary 
persons who happen to pass him in carriages. In the wood he meets 
his friends the élite of the Parisian youth. They cluster together— 
they talk—they smoke—they discuss the last race; it is, in fact, a sort 
of equestrian congress. At last a wageris proposed. One dandy lays that 
he will leap his horse in his tilbury over a five-barred gate. Consider- 
able sums are betted on either side. Julio bets three thousand francs in 
favour of the leap. The horse is put to the gate, and, by dint of flog- 
ging, tries the jump, dashes himself against the top rail, breaks one of his 
legs, and knocks the tilbury to pieces. Julio has lost—bad luck now, 
better another time. 

The dandies return to Paris after their ride, and dine atacafé. Their 
banquet is worthy of Lucullus. The bill for five, amounts to four hun- 
dred francs, which is about the average of the day’s expenses of these 
gentlemen. Julio returns home to dress for the opera, to which he goes 
in order to exhibit to the world the beauties of his gold-headed cane, so 
richly set with rubies and emeralds, After the opera the dandies meet 
again at the club. Some sit down to play, while others engage in affairs 
which, if more venial, are not much on perilous. : 

Such, reader, is the life of a French dandy, as described by the no- 
velists of the present day. What the events resulting from such a course 
of existence must naturally be, it is not difficult to imagine. Indeed, all 
the heroes of modern novels reach the dénowement of their works by the 
same road. If the reader wish to hear what happened to Julio, he 
shall have the history, which is extremely short and simple. 

The day following that which we have described, Abufat comes to 
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Julio and tells him that a lady ante veiled wishes to speak to him. 
Accustomed to romantic adventures, Julio immediately orders his groom 
to admit her. She enters the room—her veil falls—and the dandy be- 
holds the unfortunate Baroness. 

“ You see before you,” exclaimed she, “ the most wretched of women. 
Julio, we are betrayed !” 

“ Indeed !” replies Julio; “ the incident appears remarkably dramatic.” 

“ Yes, Julio,’ sobs the wretched woman ; “ how it has happened I 
know not ; but a letter I wrote to you yesterday has fallen into the hands 
of my husband.” 

** T am annihilated !” said Julio. 

This brief conversation ends as Abufar enters the apartment and an- 
nounces the Baron. The Baroness has only time to rush into a closet 
before he enters the room. The husband demands satisfaction of the 
dandy. 

“ ‘ am entirely at your service,” says Julio. 

** Tam glad of it,”” replies the injured husband; “ my friend is wait- 
ing. Are you ready ?” 

** Permit me,” says Julio, ** to dress myself. Do me the kindness to 
step into that closet-—you will see something that will surprise you.” 

The Baron enters the cabinet and beholds his wife. The scene 
which ensues is terrible—Julio and the Baron go out and fight—Julio 
kills his adversary; after which he returns home and dresses for the 
play; the Baroness suddenly presents herself to his sight, pale and 
wretched—her hair dishevelled, her dress disordered. 

*€ Julio,” sobs the unfortunate lady, “I forgive you, and I die!” 
Saying which she falls dead at his feet. 

Julio casts a look of indifference on the body, and, turning to his 

m, says— 

“ Abufar, give me my opera-glass, and then go and fetch the coroner ; 

but take care that none of his people do any mischief to the furniture. 


The deuce, why it’s a quarter past eight o’clock! Norma must have- 


begun. How time flies !” 
As he comes out of the theatre Julio meets one of his friends. 


“ Hasn’t Grisi been delightful to-night? By the bye, my dear fel-. 


low, I must tell you what has happened to me since yesterday—some- 
thing terrible, upon my honour, in the highest degree, and more 
dramatic than ‘ Lucrece Borgia.’” 

Every week of a dandy’s life is marked by similar adventures, which, 
however, fortunately have not always equally deplorable results. But 
there is an end to this bright yet baleful career. The day at last arrives 
—the day of retribution, when the dandy finds himself utterly ruined by 
his luxury and his passions. Four ways are then open to him: if he is 
a philosopher, he enters the army; if he is handsome, he marries for 
money; if he is adventurous and romantic, he goes to Hungary and 
enrols himself in the corps of Schubri ; if he be neither adventurous, nor 
philosophical, nor handsome, he kills himself. 

This is the picture of a dandy as fancifully painted by our modern 
novelists, and this fabulous creation is generally accredited by those who 
only see the world out of their windows, and who study the manners and 
customs of high life in the circulating libraries. Having now sketched 
a dandy as these writers make him, we shall next try to ee him 
as he really is. _ E. H. 
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THE BITER BIT. 


A TALE OF RETALIATION.* 


In Florence gay there lived a man much famed 
(Sharko by surname) as a desperate glutton : 
Certés, no heartier cormorant could be named 
‘For aught of carnal that's the table put on: 
From all, save fish, his jaws a tribute elaim’d,— 
From rich made dishes down to poor boil’d mutton 
But soon he found so much carnivorous eating 
His pocket, for his palate’s sake, was cheating. 


A trick he therefore tried, and found no bad one,— 
’Twas to accost the great with phrase convenient, 

With flattering tongue, and smirking face (the sad one !) 
And make them to his cravings largely lenient. 

Then soon each scruple ceased, if eer he had one, 
Betwixt his pride and stomach intervenient ; 

Till, having wits, and knack for all occasion, 

He seldom fail’d to catch an invitation. 


In the same city flourish’d one Blondello, 

To Sharko known as friend, or rather neighbour, 
A little, dapper, consequential fellow, 

With hands so white as show'd he loved no labour. 
Brisk manners had he, like a Punchinello, 

And flaxen locks, retain’d in curl with paper. 
Now ‘twixt these two there was, at heart, small liking, 
Being flatt'rers both, and oft at one mark striking, 


By chance one morning (‘twas in time of Lent), 
Blondello, meeting Sharko, hail’d him—*“ Sir, I'm 
Here to the market by my patron sent, 
(Signor Donati) as purveyor,—for I'm 
Fain to inform you that he hath intent 
To give a dinner-party,—and right sure I'm 
Of this, that if you come, you'll find a welcome.” 
“ Corpo di Bacco!" answers Sharko, ** J’Jl come.” 


The hour arrived, keen Sharko, in full dress, 

And fuller hopes of coming fullness, hasted 
To Sieur Donati's, to make one o’ the mess 

At table. When he show’d himself, each face did 
Express non-recognition ; nevertheless 

e bow'd to all around, and in the case did 

All that the policy of his assurance 
Could do, to cover risk of non-endurance. 


The host, Donati, was a little puzzled 
At this unbidden entrance, and was biting 
His nether lip, to keep his anger muzzled ; 
But, wearing soon a look less un-inriting, 
(When Sharko had through his excuses bustled,) 
He smoothed his brow, erewhile so very affrighting, 
And, to avoid that rude horse-syllable nuy, 
He bade, reluctantly, Sharko to stay. 





* Freely rendered from the Italian of Boccaccio. 
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But, ah! the feast !—In sooth, ‘twas less alluring 
Than might have been procured for suasive money. 

Chick-pease came first, full many a bite enduring ; 
Next, pn flank of that queer fish called tunny ; 


Then fish encore, (all else the board was poor in,)— 

Fish from the Arno, fried in brine and honey. 
Oddsfish | to borrow words here not in vain meant, 
It proved a very “ lenten entertainment. 


Strange! that your men of Italy should be 
Thus brought in contact with a tribe of Fins! 
As for poor Sharko, scarce a bit ate he, 

Spite of his appetite, that prick’d like pins ; : 
For fish his soul eschew'd; and, ah ! to see 
Such heaps of fish, his flesh to creep begins. 
The empty jest he smoked, and homeward went, 

Full, not of dinner, but of discontent. 


“ Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur ”"— 
Inward he swell’d with choler most ferocious : 
And then he vowed Blondello, worthless sneaker, 
Should forfeit dearly for his fun atrocious, 
Since he would play Atm some confounded freak, or 
Die in the attempt. So, not to be precocious, 
He watch’'d, and scann’d his best resources quite fully— 
And soon occasion served him most delightfully. 


There figured in the square of Cavicciuli 
A knight of note, call'd Philip Fiorigenti, 

Red-hair’d, red-faced, and red-hot-temper'd—*“ You lie !” 
His mildest words, and the least blow ke lent ye, 

A leveller. Him Sharko imagined truly 
To be just son affaire: soto him sent he 

A ragamuffin porter, duly hired, 

To work him to the rage his scheme required. 


Charged with two flasks, the porter straightway hied 

To the dread knight's, and thus, premonish’d, spake :— 
‘“* Signor Blondello, anxious to provide 

A capital dinner for some dear friends’ sake, 
Hath sent me, Sir, (nor fears to be denied) 

For some of your most choice red wine, to slake 
Their tasteful thirst.’ This caused the knight some puzzle 
Why Ae should thus be bother’d about pa 


Then all at once occurr’d the thought vexatious 
That this Blondello (whom by sight he knew) 
Had hatch’‘d a trick, and sent a fool audacious 
To quiz him: so into a rage he flew, 
And, promptly roused into a mood pugnacious, 
Roar'd out, whilst nearer to the man he drew, 
“ Base wretch! what wine, and friends, and fudge d'ye speak of ?” 
But t other, well forewarn'd, took care to sneak off, 


The train thus laid, the explosion but remain‘d ; 
And Sharko in the person of Blondello 
The mateh for Fiorigenti’s powder gain‘d, 
By telling him that “ warm but worthy fellow " \i 
Much wish'd to see him. (Here he broach’d a feign’d 
Story of business, ready-made and mellow.) 
The cheat was cheated by the story’s tissue, 
And Sharko stole behind, to mark the issue. 
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As glares the tiger in his horrid den, 
So on Blondello, heedless as he went, 
Scowl'd the fell knight, most truculent of men, 
Who speaks not, but (his words, ere utter'd, spent,) 
Bellows, like one horn-mad,—and, bull-like, then 
Tosses his head, as if with gory intent, 
And, rushing on the miserable intruder, 
Shakes him with shocks than shivering ague ruder. 


Some intermittent words here gurgled out,— 





As “ Rogue! knave ! ass! wine, beggar, wine? I'll teach thee :" 


And then, (still roughlier knocking him about,) 


“Thy fool hath fled—but thou—these cuffs shall reach thee.”’ 


Anon he seized his hair, and, many a root 

_ Extracting, shouted, ‘‘ Caitiff! I'll impeach thee 
Before 
And terminate at length a scene so shocking. 





And now, if it were not quantum suff, 
To bear the beating’s memory, and its pain, 

Our black-and-blue wight had to endure the rough 
Reproofs of all. They voted him insane, 

For tempting thus one who with ease enough 
Could so belabour. “ But you'll know again,” 

Sneer'd they, in words that stood for consolation, 

“* How to avoid this sort of castigation.” 


Night several times had black'd the eye of Day 
Ere poor Blondello’s eyes from their confusion 

Of deepest tints had ‘scaped, since that sad fray 
Which he now guess'd was Sharko’s retribution. 

But, soon as brightening Time had chased away 
Discoloration vile, he put his shoes on 

To take the air,—when lo! whom should he meet 

But odious Sharko swaggering down the street ! 


Who, with a treacherous leer, advancing came, 
And whisper'd, “‘ Friend, how liked you the red wine 
Of the red knight ?"°—‘ Why, much about the same," 
Retorts Blondello, “ as a friend of mine 
Liked Sieur Donati's fish-feast. That friend's name 
I need not hint to you, as I opine.” 
“ Well, well,” quoth Sharko, “ cease we this collision, ° 
And let me offer one slight admonition :— 


‘Tis this,—that for the future you had best 
Look to yourself: for, Sir, you must not think, 
When you would make one ea# at such a feast, 
To shun the boon retributive, in drink.” 
Blondello, feeling it in vain to jest 
Against such heavy odds, was fain to sink 
All enmity, and thenceforth to diminish his 
Hoax-working jokes,—and so the story finishes. 





” But here the astonish'd neighbours flock in, 
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ILL-WILL 
AN ACTING CHARADE.—RY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 


Dramatis Persone. 


Mr. Capaverous, An old Miser, very rich and very ul, 
Epwarp, A young Lawyer without a brief. 

Mr. Havustus Gumarasic, Apothecary, 

Seepy, Solicitor. 

[nana gi | Nephews to Mr. Cadaverous. 
Fre Seem LG ., |Nephews twice removed to Mr. Cadaverous. 
Crementina Monrtacu, Niece to Mr. Cadaverous. 

Mas. Jettysacs, Housekeeper and Nurse. 


. Sica 





Act I. 


Scens—A sick room—Mnr. Canvaverous in an easy chair asleep, sup- 
ported by cushions, wrapped up in his dressing-gown, a night-cap 
on his head—A small table with phials, gallipots, &c.—Mrs. JELLY 

2 | BaGs seated on a chair close to the table. 


Mrs. Jellybags. (Looks at Mr. Capaverous, and then comes for- 
ward.) He sleeps yet,—the odious old miser. Mercy on me, how I do 
hate him,—almost as much as he loves his money. ell, there ’s one 
comfort, he cannot take his money-bags with him, and the doctor says 
that he cannot last much longer. Ten years have I been his slave,— 
ten years have I been engaged to be married to Sergeant Major O’Cal- 
laghan of the Blues,—ten years has he 9 me waiting at the porch of 
Hymen,—and what thousands of couples have I seen enter during the 
time! Qh dear! it’s enough to drive a widow mad. I think I have 
managed it ;—he has now quarrelled with all his relations, and Doctor 
Gumarabic intends this day to suggest the propriety of his making his 
last will and testament. (Mr. Capaverous, still asleep, coughs.) He 
is waking. (Looks at him.) No, he is not. Well, then, I shall wake 
him, and give him a draught, for, after such a comfortable sleep as he is 
now in, he might last a whole week longer. (Goes up to Mr. Capave- 
novus, and shakes him.) 

Mr. Cad. (starting up.) Ugh! ugh! ugh! (Coughs violently.) 
Oh! Mrs. Jellybags, [’m so ill. Ugh! ugh! 

Jel. My dear, dear Sir, now don’t say so. I was in hopes, after such 
/ a nice long sleep, you would have found yourself so much better. 

: | Cad. Long sleep! oh dear!—I'm sure I’ve not slept ten minutes. 

| Jel. (aside.) I know that. (a/oud) Indeed, my dear Sir, you are mis- 
| taken. Time passes very quick when we are fast asleep. have been 
TF watching you, and keeping the flies off. But you must now take 
your draught, my dear Sir, and your pill first. 

Cad. What! more pills and more draughts! Why, there’s no end 
to them ! 

Jel. Yes, there will be, by and by, my dear Sir, You know Doctor 
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Gumarabic has ordered you to take one pill and one draught every half- 
hour. 

Cad. And so I have,—never missed one for the last six weeks,— 
woke up for them day and night. I feel very weak—verk weak, indeed. 
Don’t you think T might eat something, my dear Mrs. Jellybags ? 

Jel. Eat, my dear Mr. Cadaverous!—how can you ask me, when you 
know that Doctor Gumarabic says that it would be the death of you? 


Cad. Only the wing of a chicken,—or a bit of the heart 

Jel. Impossible. 

Cad. A bit of dry toast, then; anything, my dear Mrs. Jellybags ? 
I’ve such a gnawing. Ugh! ugh! 

Jel. My dear Sir, you would die if you swallowed the least thing 
that’s nourishing. 

Cad. I’m sure I shall die if I do not. Well, then, a little soup,—I 
should like that very much indeed. 

Jel, Soup! it would be poison, my dear Sir! No, no. You must 
take your pill and your draught. 

Cad. Oh dear ! oh dear !—Forty-eight pills and forty-eight draughts 
every twenty-four hours !—not a wink of sleep day or might. 

Jel. (soothingly.) But it’s to make you well, you know, my dear Mr. 
Cadaverous. Come, now. (Hands hima pili and some water in a 
tumbler.) 

Cad. The last one is hardly down yet ;—I feel it sticking half way. 
Ugh! ugh! 

Jel. Then wash them both down at once. Come, now,—’tisto make 
you well, you know. 

(Capvaverous takes the pill with a wry face, and coughs it"up 
again.) 

Cad. Ugh ! ugh! There—it’s up again. Oh dear! oh dear! 

Jel, You must take it, my dear Sir. Come, now, try again. 

Cad. (coughing.) My cough is so bad. (Takes the pill.) Oh, my 
poor head! Now I'll lie down again. 

Jel, Not yet, my dear Mr. Cadaverous. You must take your 
draught ;—-it’s to make you well, you know. 

Cad. What! another draught! I’m sure I must have twenty 
draughts in my inside, besides two boxes of pills! 

Jel, Come, now,—it will be down in a minute. 

(Cavaverous takes the wine-glass in his hand, and looks at et 
with abhorrence.) 

Jel, Come, now. 

(Capaverous swallows the draught, and feels very sick, puts 
his handkerchief to his mouth, and, afler a time, sinks back 
inthe chair quite exhausted, and shuts his eyes.) 

Jel. (aside.) I wish the doctor would come. It’s high time that he 
made his will. 

Cad. (drawing up his leg.) Oh! oh! oh! 

Jel. What's the matter, my dear Mr. Cadaverous ? 

Cad, Oh! such pain!—oh! rub it, Mrs. Jellybags. 

Jel. What, here, my dear Sir? (Rubs his ho 

Cad. No, no!—Not there !—Oh, my hip! 

Jel. What, here? (Rubs his hip.) 
’ Cad, No, no!—higher—higher! Oh,my side! 

Jel. What, here? (Rubs his side.) 
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Cad, No!—lower ! 
Jel. Here? (Rubbing.) 
Cad. No!—higher!—oh, my chest!—my stomach! Oh dear !— 
oh dear! 
Jel. Are you better now, my dear Sir? | 
Cad. Oh dear! oh! I do believe that I shall die! I’ve been a 
a wicked man, I’m afraid. 
el. Don’t say so, Mr. Cadaverous. Every one but your nephews 
and nieces say that you are the best man in the world. 
Cad. Do they? I was afraid that I had not been quite so good as 
they think I am. 
el. I'd like to hear any one say to the contrary. I’d tear their eyes 
out,—that I would. 
Cad. You are a good woman, Mrs. Jellybags ; and I shall not forget 
you in my will. 
Jel. Don’t mention wills, my dear Sir. You make me so miserable. 
( Puts her handkerchief to her eyes.) 


Cad. Don’t cry, Mrs. Jellybags. I won’t talk any more about it. 
(Sinks back exhausted.) , 


Jel. (wiping her eyes.) Here comes Dr. Gumarabic. 


Enter GuMARABIC. 


Gum. Good morning, Mistress Jellybags. Well, how’s our patient ? 
—better ?—heh ? 

(Mrs. Jeciysacs shakes her head.) 

Gum. No: well, that’s odd. (Goes up to Mr. Capaverovs.) Not 
better, my dear Sir ?—don’t you feel stronger ? 

Cad. (faintly.) Oh, no! 

Gum. Not stronger! Let us feel the pulse. (Mrs. JeLiysacs 
hands a chair, and Gumarasic sits down, pulls out his watch and 
counts.) Intermittent—165—well, now—that’s very odd. Mrs. Jelly- 
bags, have you adhered punctually to my prescriptions ? 

Jel; Oh yes, Sir, exactly. 

Gum. He has eaten nothing? 

Cad. Nothing at all. 

Gum. And don’t feel stronger? Odd—very odd! Pray, has he 
had anything in the way of drink? Come, Mrs. Jellybags, no disguise, 
—tell the truth ;—no soup—warm jelly—heh ? 

Jel. No, Sir; upon my word, he has had nothing. 

Gum. Humph !—and yet feels no stronger? Well, that’s odd!— 
Has he taken the pill every half-hour ? 

Jel. Yes, Sir, regularly. 

Gum. And feels no better! Are you sure that he has had his draught 
with his pill ? 

Jel, Every time, Sir. 

Gum. And feels no better! Well, that’s odd !—very odd, indeed ! 
(Rises and comes forward with Mrs. Jeitysacs.) We must throw 
in some more draughts, Mrs. Jellybags; there is no time to be lost. 

Jel. I’m afraid he’s much worse, Sir. 

Gum. I am not at all afraid of it, Mrs. Jellybags,—I am sure of it ; 
— it’s very odd,—but the fact is, that all the physic in the world won’t 


save him ; but still he must take it,—because—physic was made to be 
taken. | 
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Jel. Very true, Sir. ( Whispers to Gumarasic.) 

Gum. Ah! yes;—very proper. (Going to Mr. Capaverous, 
My dear Sir, I have done my best; nevertheless, you are ill,—very i 
—which is odd,—very odd! It is not pleasant,—I may say, very un- 
pleasant,—but if you have any little worldly affairs to settle,—will to 
make,—or a codicil to add, in favour of your good nurse, your doctor, 
or so on,—it might be as well to send for your lawyer ;—there is no 
saying, but, during my practice, I have sometimes found that people 
die, After all the physic you have taken, it certainly is odd—very odd 
—very odd, indeed ;—but you might die to-morrow. 

Cad, Oh dear!—I’m very ill. 

Jel. (sobbing.) Oh dear! oh dear !—he’s very ill. 

Gum. (comes forward, shrugging up his shoulders.) Yes; he is ill 
—very ill ;—to-morrow, dead as mutton! At all events, he has not 
died for want of physic. We must throw in some more draughts im- 
mediately ;—no time to be lost. Life is short,—but my bill will be long 
—very long! 

[Exit as scene closes, 





Acr Il. 
Scene I.—Enter CLementina, with a letter in her hand. 


Clem. 1 have just received a letter from my dear Edward: he knows 
of my uncle’s danger, and is anxious to see me. I expect him imme- 
diately. I hope he will not be scen by Mrs. Jellybags as he comes in, 
for she would try to make more mischief than she has already. Dear 
Edward ! how he loves me! (Kisses the letter.) 


Enter Epwarp. 


Edw, My lovely, my beautiful, my adored Clementina! I have 
called upon Mr. Gumarabic, who tells me that your uncle cannot live 
through the twenty-four hours, and I have flown here, my sweetest, 
dearest, to—to 

Clem. To see me, Edward ; surely there needs no excuse for coming ? 

Edw. To reiterate my ardent, pure, and unchangeable affection, my 
dearest Clementina ; to atsure you, that in sickness or in health, for 
richer or for poorer, for better or for worse, as they say in the marriage 
ceremony, I am yours till death us do part. 

Clem. I accept the vow, dearest Edward. You know too well my 
heart for me to say more. 

Edw. I do know your heart, Clementina, as it is,—nor do I think it 
possible that you could change ;—still, sometimes—that is for a mo- 
ment when I call to mind that, by your uncle’s death, as his favourite 
niece, living with him for so many vears, you may soon find yourself in 
the possession of thousands,—and that titled men may lay their coronets 
at your feet,—then, Clementina | 

Clem. Ungenerous and unkind !—Edward, I almost hate you. Is 
a little money then to sway my affections? Shame, Edward, shame on 
you! Is such your opinion of my constancy? (Weeps.) You must 
judge me by your own heart. , 

dw. Clementina! dearest Clementina!—I did !—but rather—that 
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is,—I was not in earnest ;—but when we value any object as I value 

,»—it may be forgiven, if I feel at times little jealous ;—yes, dearest, 
ealous ! 

Clem. ’Twas jealousy then, Edward, which made you so unkind? 
Well, then, I can forgive that. 

Edw. Nothing but jealousy, dearest! I cannot help, at times, repre 
senting you surrounded by noble admirers,—all of them suing to you, 
—not for yourself, but for your money,—tempting you with their rank ; 
—and it makes me jealous, horribly jealous! I cannot compete with 
lords, Clementina,—a poor barrister without a brief. 

Clem. I have loved you for yourself, Edward. I trust you have done 
the same toward me. 

Edw. Yes; upon my soul, my Clementina ! 

Clem. Then my uncle’s disposition of his property will make no 
difference in me. For your sake, my dear Edward, I hope he will not 
forget me. What's that? Mrs. Jellybags is coming out of the room. 
Haste, Edward ;—you must not be seen here. Away, dearest !—and 
— God bless you ! 

dw. (kisses her hand.) Heaven preserve my adored, my matchless, 
ever-to-be-loved Clementina ! 


[Exeunt separately, 


Scene I1.—The nck room—Mnr. Cavaverovs, lying on a sofa-bed— 


Mr. Srrpy, the lawyer, sitting by his side, with papers on the table 
before him. 


Seedy. I believe now, Sir, that everything is arranged in your will 
according to yourinstructions. Shall I read it over again; for although 
— and witnessed, you may make any alteration you please by a 

icil. 

Cad. No,no. You have read it twice, Mr. Seedy, and you may 
leave me now. [I am ill, very ill, and wish to be alone. 

Seedy (folds up his papers and rises). I take my leave, Mr. Cada- 
verous, trusting to be long employed as your solicitor. 

Cad, Afraid not, Mr. Seedy. Lawyers have no great interest in 
heaven. Your being my solicitor will not help me there. 

Seedy (coming forward as he goes out). Not a sixpence to his legal 
adviser! Well, well! I know how to make out a bill for the executors. 

[Exit Seepvy, and enter Mrs. Jeciysacs. 

Jel. (with her handkerchief to her eyes.) Oh dear! oh dear! oh, 
Mr. Cadaverous, how can you fatigue and annoy yourself with such 
things as wills ? 

Cad. ( faintly.) Don’t cry, Mrs. Jellybags. I’ve not forgotten you. 

Jel. (sobbing.) 1 can’t—help—crying. And there’s Miss Clemen- 
tina,—now that you are dying,—who insists upon coming in to see you. 

Cad. Clementina, my niece, let her come in, Mrs. Je lybags ; I feel 
I’m going fast,—I may as well take leave of every body. 

Jel. (sobbing.) Oh dear! oh dear! You may come in, Miss. 


Enter CLEMENTINA. 


Clem. My dear uncle, why have you, for so many days, refused me 
admittance? Every morning have I asked to be allowed to come and 
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nurse you, and for more than three weeks have received a positive 
refusal. 

Cad, Refusal! Why I never had a message from you. 

Clem. No message! Every day I have sent, and every day did Mrs. 
J a be reply that you would not see me. 

ad. (faintly.) Mrs. Jellybags,—Mrs. Jellybags —— 

Clem. Yes, uncle; it is true as I stand here ;—and my brother 
Thomas has called almost every day, and John every Sunday, the only 
day he can leave the banking-house; and cousins William and James 
have both been here very often. 

Cad. Nobody told me! I thought every one had forgotten me. Why 
was I not informed, Mrs. Jellybags? 

Jel. (in a rage.) Why, you little story-telling creature, coming here 
to impose upon your good uncle! You know that no one has been here 
—not a soul ;—and as for yourself, you have been too busy looking 
after a certain gentleman ever to think of your poor uncle ;—that you 
have ;—taking advantage of his illness to behave in so indecorous a 
manner. I would have told him everything, but I was afraid of making 
him worse. 

Clem. You are a false, wicked woman! 

Jel. Little impudent creature,—trying to make mischief between me 
and my kind master, but it won’t do. (Zo Ciementina aside.) The 
will is signed, and 1’ll take care he does not alter it ;—so do your worst. 

Cad. (faintly.) Give me the mixture, Mrs. 

Clem. I will, dear uncle. (Pours out the restorative mixture in a 

lass.) 
: Jel. (going back.) You will, Miss!—indeed! but you shan’t. __ 

Clem. Be quiet, Mrs. Jellybags ;—allow me at least to do something 
for my poor uncle. 

Cad. Give me the mix 

Jel. (prevents CLementINna from giving it, and tries to take it from 
her.) You shan’t, Miss !—You never shall. 

Cad. Give me the 

(Mrs. Jettyzacs and CLeMENTINA scuffle, at last CLEMEN- 
Tina throws the contents of the glass into Mrs, JELLYBAG’s 
face.) 

Clem. There, then !—since you will have it. 

Jel. (in a rage.) You little minx !—I’ll be revenged for that. Wait 
a little till the will is read,—that’s all!—See if I don’t bundle you out 
of doors,—that I will. 

Clem. As you please, Mrs. Jellybags; but pray give my poor uncle 
his restorative mixture. 

Jel. To please you?—Not I! I’ll not give him a drop till I think 
proper. Little, infamous, good-for-nothing 
Cad. Give me——oh ! 

Jel. Saucy—man-seeking 

Clem. Oh! as for that, Mrs. Jellybags, the big sergeant was here 
last night—I know that. Talk of men, indeed ! 

Jel. Very well, Miss!—very well! Stop till the breath is out of 
your uncle’s body—and I’ll beat you till yours is also. 

Cad. Give——oh ! 
May.—vou. u. No. CxCvII. 
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Clem. My poor uncle! He will have no help till T leave the room— 
I must go. Infamous woman ! [Exit. 

Cad. Oh! 

Jel. Y'm in such a rage !—I could tear her to pieces !—the little !— 
the gnat! Oh, I’ll be revenged! Stop till the will is read, and then 
I'll turn her out into the streets to starve. Yes! yes! the will!— 
the will! (Pauses and pants for breath.) Now, I recollect the old 
fellow called for his mixture. I must go and get some more. I'll teach 
her to throw physic in my face. 

(Goes out and returns with a phial—pours out a portion, and goes 
up to Mr. Canaverovs.) 

Jel. ~ tao my dear Mr, Cadaverous. Mercy on me!—Mr. Cadave- 
rous !—why, he’s fainted !—Mr. Cadaverous! (Screams.) Lord help 
tus !—why, he’s dead! Well now, this sort of thing does give one a 
shock, even when one has longed for it. Yes, he’s quite dead! (Com- 
ing forward.) So, there’s an end of all his troubles—and, thank 
Heaven! of mine also. Now for Sergeant-Major O’Callaghan, and— 
love! Now for Miss Clementina, and—revenge! But first the will! 
—the will! 


(Curtain drops—End of Act IT.) 
Act III. 


Mrs. JELLYBAGs. 


Oh dear !—this is a very long morning. I feel such suspense—such 
anxiety ; and poor Sergeant-Major O’Callaghan is quite in a perspira- 
tion! He is drinking and smoking down in the kitchen to pass away 
the time, and if the lawyer don’t come soon, the dear man will be quite 
fuddled. He talks of buying a farm in the country. Well, we shall 
see; but if the Sergeant thinks that he will make ducks and drakes of 
my money, he is mistaken. I have not been three times a widow for 
nothing—-I will have it all settled upon myself; that must and shall be, 
or else—no Sergeant O'Callaghan for me! 


(Enter CLEMENTINA.) 


So, here you are, Miss. Well, we’ll wait till the will is read, and then 
we shall see who is mistress here. 

Clem. I am as anxious as you, Mrs. Jellybags. You may have 
wheedled my poor uncle to make the will in your favour; if so, depend 
upon it, I shall expect nothing from your hands. 

Jel. I should rather think not, Miss. If I recollect tight you threw 
the carminative mixture in my face. 

Clem. And made you blush for the first time in your life. 

Jel. I shall not blush to slam the door in your face. 

Clem. Rather than be indebted to you, I would beg my bread from 
door to door. 


Jel. I expect that you very soon will. 
(Enter Epwarp.) 


Edw. My dearest Clementina, I have come to support you on this 
trying occasion. 





) 
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Jel. And ascertain how matters stand, before you decide upon marry- 
ing, I presume, Mr. Edward. 

Edw. Madam, I am above all pecuniary considerations. 

Jel. So everybody says, when they think themselves sure of money. 

Edw. You judge of others by yourself. 

Jel. Perhaps I do—I certainly do expect to be rewarded for my long 
and faithful services. 

Clem. Do not waste words upon her, my dear. 

Edw. You have my solemn promise, nothing shall change my feelings 
towards you. 

Jel. That may be; but did it never occur to you, Miss, that the gen- 
tleman’s feelings might alter? 

Edw. Detestable wretch ! 

[Hands Ciementina to a chair on the right, and sits by her 


(Enter Nephews Joun, Tuomas, Wixttam, and Jags, all with 
white pocket-handkerchiefs in their hands—they take their seats 
two right and two left.) 

Jel. (aside.) Here they all come, like crows that smell carrion. How 
odious is the selfishness of this world! But here is Mr. Gumarabic. 
How do you do, Sir? (Curtstes with a grave air.) 

Gum, Very well, I thank you, Mrs. Jellybags. Can’t say the sume 
of all my patients. Just happened to pass by—thought I would step in 
and hear the will read—odd, that I should pop in at the time—very odd. 
Pray, may I ask, my dear Mrs. Jellybags, were you present at the mak- 
ing of the will ? 

Jel. No, my dear Sir; my nerves would not permit me. 

Gum. Nerves !—odd, very odd! Then you don’t know how things 
are settled ? 

Jel. No more than the man in the moon, my dear Sir. 

Gum. Man in the moon !—odd comparison that from a woman !— 
very odd! Hope my chance won’t prove all moonshine. 

Jel. I should think not, my dear Sir; but here comes Mr. Seedy, 
and we shall soon know all about it. 

(Enter Mr. Seepy—Mnrs. Je.tysacs, all courtesy, waves her hand 
to a chair in the centre, with a table — it. Mr. Seepy sits 
down, pulls the will out of his pocket, lays it on the table, takes 
out his snuff-box, takes a pinch, then his handkerchief, blows 
his nose, snuffs the candles, takes his spectacles from his waist- 
coat pocket, puts them on, breaks the seals and bows to the com- 
any ; Mrs. Je.iysacs has taken her seat on the left neat to 
iy and Dr. Gumarasic by her side. Mrs. Jectysaas sobs 
very loud, with her handkerchief to her face. 

Seedy. Silence, if you please. 

(Mrs. Je.tysacs stops sobbing immediately.) 

Edw. (putting his arm round CLEemMENTINA’s waist.) My dearest 
Clementina! . 

(Mr. Serpy hems twice, and then reads.) 

* The Last Will and Testament of Christopher Cadayerous, Gentle- 
man, of Copse Horton, in the County of Cumberland. 

“ I, Christopher Cadaverous, being at this time in sound mind, do 
hereby make my last will and testament. 
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“ First, I pray that I may be forgiven all my manifold sins and wick- 
edness, and I do beg forgiveness of all those whom I may have injured 
unintentionally or otherwise ; and at the same time do pardon all those 
who may have done me wrong, even to John Jones, the turnpike man, 
who unjustly made me pay the threepenny toll twice over on Easter last, 
when I went up to receive my dividends. 

“ My property, personal and real, I devise to my two friends Solo- 
mon Lazarus, residing at No. 3, Lower Thames-street, and Hezekiah 
Flint, residing at No. 16, Lothbury, to have and to hold for the follow- 
ing uses and purposes :— 

“ First, to my dearly-beloved niece, Clementina Montagu, I leave the 
sum of one hundred and fifty pounds, 34 per cent. Consols, for her sole 
use and benefit, to be made over to her, both principal and interest, on 
the day of her marriage. 

(Epwarp withdraws his arm from CLEMENTINA’s waist—turns 
half round from her, and falls back in his chair with a pish !) 

‘*To my nephew, Thomas Montagu, I leave the sum of nineteen 
pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence—having deducted the other six- 
pence to avoid the legacy-duty, 

(Tuomas turns from the lawyer with his face to the front of the 
stage, crossing his legs.) 

“To my nephew, John Montagu, I leave also the sum of nineteen 
pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence. 

(Joun turns away itn the same manner.) 

**To my nephew, once removed, James Sterling, I leave the sum of 
five pounds to purchase a suit of mourning. 

(James turns away as the others.) 

“To my nephew, once removed, William Stirling, I also leave the 
sum of five pounds to purchase a suit of mourning. 

(WituiaM turns away as the others.) 
. “To my kind and affectionate housekeeper, Mrs. Martha Jelly- 
-m (Mrs. Jettysacs sobs loudly, and cries ** Oh dear ! Oh dear !"’) 

Mr. Seedy. Silence, if you please. [Reads. 

“In return for all her attention to me during my illness, and her ten 
years’ service, I leave the whole of my 

(Mr. Srepy having come to the bottom of the page lays down the 
will, takes out lus snuff-box, takes a pinch, blows his nose, snuffs 
the candles, and proceeds.) 

— T leave the whole of my wardrobe, for her entire use and disposal ; 
and also my silver watch with my key and seal hanging to it. 

“ And having thus provided for ts 

(Mrs. Jettynacs, who has been listening attentively, interrupts 
Mr. Srrvy in great agitation.) 

Jel. Will you be pleased to read that part over again ? 

Seedy. Certainly, Ma’am. “TI leave the whole of my wardrobe, and 
also my silver watch, with the key and seal hanging to it. 

(Mrs. Jetiysacs screams and falls back ina swoon on her chair 
—no one assists her.) 

“* And having thus provided for all my relations, I do hereby devise 
the rest of my property to the said Solomon Lazarus and Hezekiah 
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Flint to have, and to hold, for the building and endowment of a hospital 
for diseases of the heart, lights, liver, and spleen, as set off by the provi- 
sions in the schedule, annexed to my will as part and codicil to it,”* 

Seedy. Would the relations like me to read the provisions ? 

Omnes. No! no! no! 

(Mr. Sexpy ts about to fold up the papers.) 

Gum. I beg your pardon, Sir, but is there no other codicil? 

Seedy. I beg your pardon, Mr. Gumarabic, I recollect now there is 
one relative to you. 

Gum. (nods his head.) I thought so. 

(Seepy reads.) 

‘* And whereas, I consider that my apothecary, Mr. Haustus Gum- 
arabic, hath sent in much unnecessary physic, during my long illness— 
it is my earnest request that my executors will not fail to tax his bill.” 

Gum. (rises and comes forward.) Tax my bill !—well that is odd, 
very odd! I may as well go and look after my patients. [ Exit. 

(James and Wit.1aM come forward.) 

James. I say, Bill, how are you off for a suit of mourning ? 

Will. Thanky for nothing, Jem. If the old gentleman don’t go to 
heaven until I put it on, he will be in a very bad way. Come along, 
it’s no use staying here. 

(Joun and Tuomas come forward.) 

John. I say, Tom, how are you off for nineteen pounds nineteen and 
six? Heh! 

Thos. Let’s toss and see which shall have both legacies. Here goes— 
heads or tails ? 

John. Woman for ever. 

Thos. You’ve won, so there’s an end of not only my expectations but 
realities. Come along, Mrs. Jellybags must be anxious to look over her 
wardrobe. 

John. Yes, and also the silver watch and the key and seal hanging 
to it. Good bye, Jemmy! Ha! ha! Exeunt, laughing. 

Clem. For shame, John. (7urns to Epwarp.) My dear Edward, 
do not appear so downcast. I acknowledge that I am myself much 
mortified and disappointed—but we must submit to circumstances, 
What did I tell you before this will was read ?—that nothing could alter 
my feelings towards you, did I not ? 

Edw. (with indifference). Yes. 

Clem. Why then annoy yourself, my dear Edward ? 

Edw. The confounded old junks! 

Clem, Nay, Edward, recollect that he is dead—I can forgive him. 

Edw. But I won’t. Has he not dashed my cup of bliss to the 
ground? Heavens! what delightful anticipations I had formed of pos- 
sessing you and competence—all gone ! 

Clem. All gone, dear Edward ? 

(Mrs. Jetiysacs, who has been silting very still, takes her hand- 
kerchief from her eyes and listens.) 

Edw. Yes, gone!—gone for ever! Do you imagine, my ever dear 
Clementina, that I would be so base, so cruel, so regardless of you and 
your welfare, to entrap you into marriage with only one hundred and 
fifty pounds? No, no!—judge me better. I sacrifice myself—my 
happiness—all for you!—banish myself from your dear presence, and 
retire to pass the remainder of my existence in misery and regret, 
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maddened with the feeling that some happier mortal will obtain that dear 
hand, and will rejoice in the possession of those charms which I had too 
fondly, too credulously, imagined as certain to be mine. 

(Takes out his handkerchief, and covers his face ; CLEMENTINA 
also puts her handkerchief to her face and weeps, Mrs, JEL- 
LyBaGs nods her head ironically.) 

Clem, Edward ! 

Edw. My dear, dear Clementina ! 

Clem. You won’t have me? , 

Fdw. My honour forbids it. If you knew my feelings—how this 
poor heart is racked ! 

Clem. Don’t leave me, Edward. Did you not say that for richer or 
for poorer, for better or for worse, you would be mine, till death did us 

rt? 
aie. Did I? 

Clem. You know you did, Edward. 

Edw. It’s astonishing how much nonsense we talk when in love. My 
dearest Clementina, let us be rational. We are almost without a six- 

ence. There isan old adage, that, when poverty comes in at the door, 

~ flies out of the window. Shall I then make you miserable! No, 
no! Hear me, Clementina. I will be generous. I now absolve you 
from all your vows. You are free. Should the time ever come that 
prosperity shine upon me, and I find that I have sufficient for both of 
us, of that dross which I despise, then will I return, and should my 
Clementina not have entered into any other engagement, throw my fortune 
and my person at her feet. Till then, dearest Clementina, farewell ! 

Clem. (sinking into a chair, sobbing.) Cruel Edward! Oh, my 
heart will break ! 

Edw. 1 can bear it myself no longer. Farewell! farewell! [Exit. 

Jel. (coming forward.) Well, this is some comfort. (To Ciemen- 


tina.) Did not I tell you, Miss, that if you did not change your mind, 
others might? 


Clem. Leave me, leave me. 
Jel. No, I shan’t; I have as good a right here as you, at all events. 
I shall stay, Miss. 
Clem, (rising.) Stay then—but I shall not. Oh, Edward! Edward ! 
[Erit, weeping. 
Jel. (alone.) Well, I really thought I should have burst—to be forced 
not to allow people to suppose that I cared, when I should like to tear 
the old wretch out of his coffin to beat him. His wardrobe! If people 
knew his wardrobe as well as I do, who have been patching at it this last 
ten years—not a shirt or a stocking that would fetch sixpence! and as 
for his other garments, why, a Jew would hardly put them into his bag! 
(Crying.) Ohdear! ohdear! After all, I’m just like Miss Clemen- 
tina; for Sergeant O’Callaghan, when he knows all this, will as surel 
walk off without beat of drum, as did Mr. Edward—and that too with all 
the money I have lent him. Oh these men! these men !—whether they 
are living or dying there is nothing in them but treachery and disap- 
pointment! When they pretend to be in love, they only are trying for 
our money, and e’en when they make their wills, they leave to those 
behind them nothing but t//-will / 


[Exit, crying, off the stage, as the curtain falls. 
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BETTER NEVER THAN LATE: 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH, 





Characters. 


Oxtpv Hunxstey. Mrs, Wurmrery,his Housekeeper. 
Aucustus Gripper, his Nephew. | Gassiesore, an Altorney. 





Scene: Mr. Hunxsiey’s Bed-room. Hunxstry in bed, and sleeping. 


Griprer and Mrs. Wuimper-y seated at the bedside. They come 
forward. 


ore . What think you of my poor dear uncle now, Mrs. Whim- 
perly 

Mrs. W. That he'll not live through the night, Mr. Gripper, not- 
withstanding all Mr. Humbugpuff, whom you called in to attend him, 
says to the contrary. 

Grip. Dr. Homeopath, you would say, Mrs. Whimperly. 

Mrs. W. Well, well, Sir; Humbugpuff or Homopuff, ’tis all one: 
you know who it is I mean. I’m sure that what he prescribes for poor 
Mr. Hunksley is enough to kill a horse. 

Grip. How, Mrs. Whimperly ! 

Mrs. W. Why, by starvation, Sir. A tea-cup full of chicken-broth, 
made of the leg of a chicken boiled in three gallons of water till it is 
reduced to a quart! Pretty nourishment, truly! And, then, for me- 
dicine! The three-million-two-hundred-and-thirteen-thousandth part 
of a grain of magnesia perfectly dissolved in two gallons of distilled 
water—one pint of that to be boiled down to a quarter—and five drops 
of that to be given to the patient in a tea-spoonfull of skimmed milk! 
Why, Sir, you couldn’t cure a giant with such stuff as that 5 much less 
your poor uncle, who, to my humble thinking, wants something a /eetle 
strong at least, only just to keep soul and body together, 

Grip. You don’t understand the principle of the system; like a 
pretty woman, its strength is in its weakness. 

Mrs. W. That may be all very fine, Sir; but I can tell Dr. Hum- 
bugpuff- 

Grip. Homeopath, if you please, Mrs, Whimperly. 

Mrs.W. Well; Homopuff, since you are so particular about it. I say, 
I can tell him I have tried his system, and it won’t do. After sitting 
up three nights together, I thought a glass of good comfortable punch 
would do me good, So I took a large rummer of water, put into it one 
tiny lump of sugar, a slight idea of lemon, six drops of rum and six of 
brandy. But, Lord! it wasn’t fit to drink; sol threw it away and 
tried again—still keeping to his system. Now, as I hope to be saved, 
Sir, what I tell you is trae: the less rum and brandy I put into it, the 
weaker was the punch! Sol made a good jorum, just as my poor, 
dear, departed husband used to make it for me, and I was all the better 
for it. 

_ Grip. As to punch, Mrs. Whimperly, why—that is neither here nor 
there. But the basis of the doctor’s system, which is—in short—a 
system—is that the less you : 

Mrs. W. 1 wish from the bottom of my soul, then, the doctor had 
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regulated his visits according to his system ; for certain I am that the 
less my poor master had seen of him the better he would have been 
for it. 

Grip. Well, well, my good Mrs. Whimperly ; I’m sure you will bear 
witness that, in dismissing the hum-drum, old-routine doctor, Doctor 
Steadyman, and calling in the ingenious and fashionable Doctor 
Homeopath, I did what I thought was best for my poor uncle. 

Mrs. W. Vl bear witness I have often heard you say so, Mr. Grip- 
per. But Doctor Steadyman was curing him, and 

Grip. Aye; but too fast, Mrs. Whimperly: as Doctor Homeopath 
says, taster than his constitution could bear it. 

Mrs. W. May be, Sir, may be: but I’m certain his constitution 
doesn’t bear killing half so well. 

Grip. Ah! I wish his undutiful son, my cousin, had been where he 
ought to have been ; and then this painful responsibility had not de- 
volved upon me. 

Mrs. W. Poor young master! poor Captain Hunksley! To be sure 
it was very wrong of him to go into the army against his father’s com- 
mands, Being an only child, too! his father a widower, and 

Grip. And I his nearest living relative. I—I say, my dear Mrs. 
Whimperly ; you have often heard the poor old gentleman declare his 
determination to disinherit the captain—to cut him off with a shilling. 

Mrs. W. In his anger, Sir, often. 

Grip. And—and—yes, I am sure, too, you have as often heard him 
say that he intended to give me the bulk of his property—that is to 
say, reserving a portion for you, whose attention to him, for so many 
years, well deserves such a reward. 

Mrs. W. Often, aye, very often 

Grip, Good Mrs, Whimperly. 

Mrs. W. Very often indeed, I may say, when he has lamented that 
his son was not at his bedside, where you were, he has said that he 
should remember you for all your goodness to him. As for myself, Sir, 
what I have done I have been paid for ; and should I be considered 
worthy of any little remembrance beyond that, his son, the dear, dear 
captain, will not be unmindful of me. 

Grip. Tis strange that, till last night, the old gentleman could never 
be prevailed upon to make a will. 

frs. W. Why, Sir, ’tis a heart-breaking thing, after all, to disinherit 
an only child; and since it is his fixed determination to do so—as you 
say he has often declared to you, in private, that it is a will he 
must make, or the captain must inherit. At least so I am told, Sir. 

Grip. ’Tis but too——I say, that’s true, Mrs. Whimperly. ( Looking 
at his watch.) °Tis past the time I appointed the attorney to be here. 

Mrs. W. Have you called in an attorney of your own, as well as a 
doctor, Mr. Gripper ? 

Grip. No—no ; last night, when I succeeded in obtaining from Mr. 
Hunksley his consent to make his will, he insisted that it should be 
drawn by none but his own attorney, that chattering old twaddle, Mr. 
Gabblebore. 

Mrs. W. (aside). Well, that’s some comfort. He will take care that 
the captain shall not be left quite destitute, at any rate. Poor dear 
young gentleman! So good, so kind, so everything which even the 

ardest father could desire, save that one act of disobedience. 
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Hunksley. (wakes, and speaks in a faint voice.) My son—Charles 
—you are there—come to me. 

Grip. (approaching the bedside.) My dear uncle—bethink yourself 
—he is away—far away. "Tis I who am at your side: your nephew, 
Augustus Gripper. 

Hunks. True, my dear boy—I—I did but dream.—Quick-—where is 
Gabblebore? I feel I am sinking fast. 

Grip. (to Mrs. Wuimrerty.) Haste—haste—not a moment is to 
be lost—send for him. 

Mrs. W. The doctor, Sir ? 

Grip. Confusion! No! the attorney —Hark! A knock! (looking 

| out at window.) °*Tis he. (Draws a table to the bedside, and hastil y 

: arranges materials for writing.) 

i Enter Gasscxesore. Throughout the scene he is exceedingly delibe- 
rate both in speech and action. 

Gab. Mrs. Whimperly, how do you do? Mr. Gripper, how do you 
do? And how is my good old friend, Mr. Hunksley ? 

Grip. At the point of death, I fear. You are much past the time 
appointed, Sir. You are late—a few minutes longer and you might 
have been too late. 

Gab. “ Better late than never,’ my young friend ; “ better late than 
never.” Ill tell you a curious little anecdote in illustration of that fine 
old proverb. About thirty years ago—ah! me; it is nearer thirty-five! 
—I was sent for to make the will of old Ozias Bottleby—Ozias? No 
—let me see—it was Humphr——No; it was Ozias; and I recollect 
it ye curious little circumstance. I 

ip. (impatiently.) Pray, Sir, take your seat and proceed to busi- 
ness. 

Gab. Ah! To draw the will of my poor old friend, (approaches 
the bedside and takes his seat.) Well, my old friend Hunksley ; how 
do you find yourself ? 

Hunks. (faintly.) Badly—badly. 

Gab. Perhaps you don’t feel strong enough to go through this little 

: affair now? I'll come again to-morrow—or next day—when you may 
3 be a little better. 

" Grip. (in a whisper to GassLesore.) Are you mad? To-morrow! 
Why, he can’t live an hour. 








Gab. Ah! me!—Ah! me! I fear indeed it is so. Well—now. 
(takes out his spectacles and holds them up to the light.) My good 
Mrs. Whimperly, have you such a thing Se you as a little bit of 
wash-leather, just to wipe my spectacles with ? I generally carry a bit 
in my pocket, about the size of a crown-piece, or so; but to-day I have 
| left it at home. It makes good the old saying, Mrs. Whimperly, that 
“‘ when the | 

Grip. (snatches the spectacles from him, and, having wiped them, 

Hala them.) There, Sir, there. Now for the will, or we may be too 

ate. 

; Gab. “ Better late than never,” as I said before. And that reminds 
me of what I was going to tell you about poor Ozias Bottleby. You 
must know that 

Grip. Will you proceed with your work, Sir, or shall I send for some 
other attorney : 
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Gab. Don’t be impatient, young gentleman: all in good time. How- 
ever; business first—pleasure afterwards. (Having carefully, mended 
a pen, andarranged his papers, he turns towards Hunxstzy.) Now, 
my good friend, we’ll to it. Pity you didn’t follow my advice and make. 

our will when you were in health; in which case you wouldn’t have 
oad at the trouble of doing it now. But it was so with his father be- 
fore him, Mr. Gripper: the very thought of will-making would frighten 
him out of his wits. My poor departed father used to say, “The law- 
yer before the doctor, or the coffin-maker may take first turn :’? meaning 
thereby, Mr. Gripper, that——(At a sign of tmpatience from Grierer. ) 
Aye—true—to business. (He reads as he writes.)—“ I——” 

Grip. (aside.) At length he is at his work. 

Gab. Plague on it! there’s a hair in my pen. Did you ever see such 
an I as it has made me make, Mr. Gripper ?—We'’ll begin again.—“ I, 
Timothy .’ Apropos to that, my dear friend ; have you any news 
lately of your son, Charles ? 

Grip. (aside.) Confusion to the eld dotard ! 

Hunks. (faintly.) Don’t mention him—don’t mention him. 

Grip. (to Gasstesore.) Mark that, Mr. Gabblebore, mark that. 

Hunks. My nephew, there—he has been as a son to me. 

Grip. And mark that too. 

Gab. Aye; you have been kind to your uncle, Mr. Gripper. That 
reminds me of poor Munden. You are too young to remember much 
of him. When he was down in these parts he used to act Nip—Nip— 
It was Nip-something. Let me see—Nipwhistle ?—no—Nipskin ?— 
No—Nip—Nipperkin? Aye, Nipperkin; that was it. (During this 
speech Griprer walks about the room,.and exhibits signs of extreme 
impatience.) Well; I remember his manner of saying—“ Be kind to 

our uncle, and lend me your coat,” used to set the house in a roar of 
aughter. Since his time I have seen—— 

Grip. Mr. Gabblebore—Mr. Gabblebore—don't you perceive that 
the old man is sinking fast? Be quick, or all will be ‘over. 

Gab. True; true. Now, then. 
m4 (aside.) At last. 

Gab. (writes.) “1, Timothy Ephraim—”’ (Jo Hunxsuey.) What 
are you shaking your head at, my dear friend ? 

Hunk. ( faintly.) Timothy Hezekiah. 

Gab. Aye, so it is, so it is. Ephraim was his father’s name. I'll 
begin it all over again. (Takes a fresh sheet of paper and writes ; 
reading at the same time. “ I, Timothy Hezekiah Hunksley, being of 
sound mind, do—” (Turns to Gripper.) You can’t remember his 
father. Ido. He used to wear atail-wig, without powder—an uncom- 
mon thing in those days. Well; I being a boy at that time, full of 
fun and frolic, “ Tim,” says 1, to my poor friend here (who was a boy 
too, of about my age, or, it might be, a year older), “‘ Tim,” says I, 
** let us get a bit of packthread and tie it to your father’s tail,—whilst 
he’s asleep.”” For I ought to have told you that he was taking his 
afternoon's nap in his easy chair.—You ought to remember that chair, 
Mrs. Whimperly. It was the black leather chair with a high back, 
which he—— 

Mrs. W. This is no time to think of such trifles, Sir. 

Gab. Well, perhaps not; yet one can’t control one’s memory, you know. 
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Grip. (aside.) The chattering old blockhead will kill me with im- 
patience and anxiety. 

Gab. Now, then, to do it, and have done with it: I can finish my 
story afterwards. Now, let me see. Aye—here we are—(reads)— 
** being of sound mind, do—” (Looking at Hunxsiey.) Bless m 
soul! As he lies there he looks the very image of poor Ozias Bottleby. 
I was called in to make Ais will, too; and he was exactly—that is to 
say, not exactly, but nearly, pretty nearly, in the same state as my poor 
friend here. It is a curious little anecdote, Mr. Gripper, and I must 
tell it you. (He lays down his pen, deliberately takes off his spectacles, 
and, throwing his arms over the back of the chair, turns towards 
Grirrer.) As I was saying, I was called in to make his will. There 
was no time to spare, for he was in a very bad state—very—bad—in- 
deed. It was his intention, as I had been told by some of his family, 
to disinherit his only son—listen to this, my dear Hunksley, for it is a 
very curious little anecdote—and leave the whole of his fortune, Mr. 
Gripper, amongst nephews, and nieces, and cousins ten times removed. 
By-the-by, I knew his son quite a boy. I can fancy I see him now, 
running about in his sky-blue jacket with sugar-loaf buttons, and nan- 
keen trowsers. Years afterwards he went to Barbadoes—Barbadoes ? 
No—no—St. Kitts ?—yes, St. Kitts—where he died of the yellow fever. 

Grip. (aside, and in an agony of impatience.) May fevers of all the 
colours of the rainbow scorch him! 

Gab. Well ;—finding poor Bottleby very low, I thought to raise his 
spirits for the task—not a very lively one at the best of times—by telling 
him a droll story about a hard-trotting roan—bay ?—bay ?—roan ?— 
no;—a hard-trotting little bay mare of mine—it was a bay mare— 
which, as I was riding her over a ploughed field, to visit a client of 
mine who lived in the next village, somehow or other she got her fore 
legs into a sort of——Well, Mr. Gripper; I had got just so far in my 
story when, looking at poor Ozias, what do you think? It was all over 
with him! He had gone out like the snuff of a candle; and not only 
did he die intestate, but without hearing the point of my story—the 
only good thing in it. The consequence was, that his son inherited the 
whole of his fortune, and the cormorants of relations were all disap- 
pointed.—Come—now to business. (He writes.) ‘* Imprimis, I will 
and bequeath to—”? (He waits for a reply.) Well?—* I will and 
bequeath to—”’ Eh!-—What !—Hunksley, my dear friend !—Why !— 
Bless my soul !—Mrs. Whimperly !—Mr. Gripper! 

Mrs. W. Odear! O dear! He’sgone! My poor old master’s gone ! 

oe Gone !—Then I am ruined! 

Gab. Bless my soul! This ¢s extraordinary! The—oddest—coin- 
cidence I ever met with in all my life. The case, to a tittle, of poor 
Ozias Bottleby ! | 

Grip. (rushing off) 'm ruined, ruined, ruined! Plagues light on 
him and his “ Better late than never.” 

Mrs. W. (weeping.) Well, well ; since the poor old gentleman was 
to die, ’tis better as it is. Through your delays, Mr. Gabblebore, my 
dear, good young master will come to his own; so, in this case, Betrer 
NEVER THAN LATE, say [. p*, 
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PRACTICAL JOKES. 


Or the frequent serious effects of practical jokes much has been said 5 
and in a recently published book (which, for modesty’s sake on the 
part of the inditer of this sketch, shall be nameless) the pranks and 
absurdities of one of what the Chinese would call first-chop performers 
in that line have been somewhat at length exposed. Mr. Daly, however, 
escaped without doing any very serious mischief to anybody but himself; 
and so the retribution was satisfactory, and the fool’s bolt once shot 
the fool himself was obliged to bolt at last. 

Different was the fate, of Mr. Stephen Satterthwaite, of whom it be- 
comes a duty imperative on me to write. I say imperative, because I 
consider myself in the situation of a farmer who adorns his barn-door 
with the remains of all the vermin destroyed in the course of the season 
not only as proof of his own vigilance, but as a warning to others of the 
same tribes to abstain from habits and practices not only destructive to 
the peace and property of others, but to their own comfort and safety. 

Satterthwaite—I knew him well and long —was a short stout 
fellow, with bristly hair, a reddish nose, a short neck, and a round 
body stuck upon short legs—a sort of fellow who would pull your chair 
from under you, just as you were going to sit down; slap-bang-whack 
you come, with your head right against a steel-fender or a marble chim- 
ney-piece—what fun—something to laugh at. He would pick your 
pocket of your handkerchief just as he saw you with a severe cold in 
your head going to blow your nose—what fun. In fact, he was one of 
those irritating monsters who, having perpetrated the most abominable 
solecism, either touching yourself or somebody else, says—what fun— 
something to laugh at. 

One of Satterthwaite’s best jokes was tying a bit of meat very securely 
to the bell-handles which dangle outside the gates of certain suburban 
villas—sweet retirements of snug citizens—the result of which operation 
was, that every hungry dog who chanced to pass that way, instinctively, 
reasonably almost, but naturally certainly, began to grabble at the 
tempting morsel, which he vainly attempted to detach; the inevitable 
consequence of which attempt was the violent ringing of the bell—out 
come the servants candle in hand, look all round—hear nothing, see no- 
thing, shut the gate and go in. The next doggy who comes trotting along, 
and who has not happened to dine well, has another touch at the meat, 
away goes the bell again, out come the servants as before, and as before 
go in again. And thus ten times in the night the family within, con- 
tinue to be alarmed beyond measure at what appears a systematic attack 
upon Hawthorn Cottage or Eglantine Lodge, the master of which is a 
decided hypochondriac, and the mistress expecting to be confined every 
half hour. 

The old hacknied trick of changing the signs of inns was a great 
favourite with Satterthwaite; but he refined upon the old system 
of removing the whole of a show-board. He showed his ingenuity in 
making a sort of cross-reading in his playfulness. For instance, he 
broke off half the sign-board of a hair-dresser at Dorchester, and stuck 
it under the existing board of a man who let flies and glass-coaches, 
and the combination produced this—“ Robert Dickenson. Glass-coaches 
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and Flies to Let by the Day or Hour, as well as Ladies Fronts and 
Toup¢ées.”” While at Abergavenny he distinguished himself by super- 
adding to the sign-board of “ Mr. Hickstrop, Surgeon,” that which he 
had broken away from a poor woman’s cottage hard by, which gave the 
addition of ‘‘ Mangling Done Here.” 

Satterthwaite was a sort of Sylvanus Urban, equally active in town 
or country. He had the felicitous skill, not exclusively his own, of 
bringing chopped horse-hair into the service, which well strewed, and 
sprinkled with a little salt, between the sheets of his intimate friend, 
drove him out of bed half mad in half an hour; and he was perfect in 
the art of boring a hole through a wainscot, and carrying a string 
through it, which was tied to the bed-clothes of the respectable gentle- 
man sleeping in the next room—as soon as the victim proclaims himself 
fust asleep by that most ungenteel of noises, snoring, Satterthwaite 
gives a twitch of his packthread, and off go quilt, sheet, and blankets ; 
the sufferer, surprised, jumps out to catch the vanishing covering, the 
sudden departure of which is to him unaccountable; he collects his 
comforts again, wonders how it could have happened, rolls himself up 
most carefully, and again falls asleep—that moment Satterthwaite very 
gently withdraws all the clothes once more, and the poor man, not dis- 
turbed upon the second occasion, sleeps on till he is nearly frozen to 
death—for Stephen never performs this experiment except in the depth 
of winter ; and when in the morning the patient eventually awakes, half 
perished with pains in his limbs and rheumatism in his head, he is 
agreeably surprised with Satterthwaite’s voice from the next room, 
exclaiming, “‘ I say, is not that fun ?” 

Once Satterthwaite successfully played off Smollett’s old trick; 
and having fallen in with a simpleton who was quacking under the 
Homeeopathic sages, and who lived by rule, he got away his trowsers 
and waistcoat after he had gone to bed, and by dint of his own dexterity 
sewed them up in such a manner as to decrease their capacity nearly 
one-half without externally betraying the alteration. Of course they 
were replaced while his patient was asleep. 

In the morning he was the first to call his “dear friend’ to go out 
shooting —fine day—birds plenty—everybody happy—everything gay. 
The unfortunate invalid, who lived in constant fear of dropsy, en- 
deavoured to obey his amiable friend’s summons; but his attempts to 
dress himself were wholly unavailing. In the innocence of his heart, 
and the entirety of his confidence, he mentions this appalling circum- 
stance to his dear friend Satterthwaite. 

“By Jove,’’ says this agreeable acquaintance, “‘ what can have hap- 
pened ?—My dear friend, how you are swelled !” 

** Me!” cried the other—* this is dreadful—do you think—eh ?”? 

“IT don’t know,” says Stephen; “but I cannot be deceived—come 
down—try and button on the things as well as you can—come down— 
send for the doctor—upon my honour, I believe it is a violent accession 
of ascites; but I never saw a case of dropsy so sudden before.” 

The invalid is absolutely terrified at the appearance which he had so 
long and sensitively dreaded. He goes down stairs, communicates his 
apprehensions to the other friends who are waiting breakfast ; a man is 
ordered to be dispatched for the doctor, when’Satterthwaite bursts into 
a fit of laughter, and cries— 
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*Tt’s all me—it’s my joke—is not that fun?” 

Whether the Homeopathic patient died of the alarm so produced or 
of the advantages of the system to which he adhered, I know not; that 
he resteth now in Chesterfield churchyard is most true. 

Amongst other things Stephen thought proper to do in the same line 
was a trick he played upon a Major O'Callaghan, a fine portly Irish- 
man, With shoulders as broad as his humour, and a sword as sharp as 
his wit, and who was looked upon as a fire-eater, to whom the slightest 
contradiction would have been death to the offender. Him the facetious 
Satterthwaite contrived to put into the most ridiculous situation, and 
one which proved that, however brave he might be as regarded his 
fellow-creatures, he was, under certain circumstances, as great a coward 
as his neighbours. 

One night, the Major, after having recounted various wonderful stories 
about himself, in which tiger-killing and snake-scotching formed very 
remarkable features, he—as, indeed, some of us had wished him to do 
some time before—retired to bed. He, unlike the wretched victim of 

salt and horse-hair, sank into a slumber—probably not over gentle ; but 
just as he was beginning to dream of something particularly agreeable, 
he put his hand out of the bed and felt something extremely cold and 
clammy ; he raised up the bed-clothes with his foot—it was something 
long and round ; he stretched out his hand still further, and found it 
was a huge snake coiled on the counterpane. Out jumps the Major, 
erying for help and for mercy—because killing a snake in the daylight, 
and finding one by way of bed-fellow at night, are totally different mat- 
ters. The moment this occurred, Satterthwaite rushed out of his room, 
crying, “‘ What fun—here’s a joke!”? The son of Mars had been thus 
terrified by an ecl-skin stuffed with wet bran. 

The Major, however, did not think the joke quite so good as Mr. 
Stephen Satterthwaite did, and the first motion he made upon the an- 
nouncement of its author was to break that respectable gentleman’s head 
—what happened? Stephen saluted him with the whole contents of a 
water jug which was on a stand in the corner of the room, and made his 
escape, crying “ More fun,—nothing like fun!” And when O’Cal- 
laghan, whose rage, like other fires, was rather fed than depressed by the 
application of a small quantity of the opposing element, declared his 
intention of treating the affair seriously in the morning, the master of 
the house pacified him entirely by telling him that Satterthwaite was a 

privileged person, one of the most agreeable companions in the world, 
and without whom it was perfectly impossible to exist, especially in 
a country house. 

To me one of these fellows is extremely like what I once heard a 
countryman say at Headington (I wonder where Susan Wells is now ?) 
of just such a bore in humble life. “ Sir, he’s for all the world like a 
dog at a game of nine-pins; the moment he sees the ball run, in he 
goes, upsets this, knocks down that, till all the pins, king and all, though 
he be as big as the one the Parson seed at Spithead, are tipped over 
topsy-turvey, and the whole tote of the business is bothered.””? These 
people expoge you alike to your best friends and your bitterest enemies 
which to them is equally good sport ; and what makes the matter worse, 
they always contrive, by some means or other, to make you an accomplice 
in their performances without either your privity, knowledge, or consent. 
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Among people of this sort there is nothing at which they will stop. 
When Satterthwaite was at school, there was a wheelwright’s shop 
which overhung a valley where bricks were made; his delight was to 
turn the wheels which were left outside the shed at night straight up on 
their tires and let them go; away they rolled, and reeled like drunken 
men, and’ equally unconscious of the mischief they were doing, rolled 
and reeled over all the still soft bricks which were ranged in rows to 
harden. Stephen also rejoiced in tying hackney-coaches to fruit- 
women’s barrows unperceived by the parties most particularly inter- 
ested, and then calling “ Coach.” 

“* He lisped in numbers, and the numbers came.” 


The anxious Jarvey drove up with an Irish tail at his heels, very little 
coveted or expected, and which at no time can be very agreeable to a 
man with the reins in his hand. Another jest was knocking up an 
accoucheur in Russell-street, Bloomsbury, to visit, in a case of emer- 
gency, a spinster of sixty in James-street, Buckingham-gate, leaving the 
said accoucheur to pay the coach-hire there and back. A third was 
despatching an attorney of Marylebone, at twelve o’clock at night, to 
make the will of a client at Cripplegate, whom, when he got there, he 
found as well as ever, and just gone to bed from a comfortable supper 
with a party of friends, for which the said attorney at law was just ten 
minutes too late. One night he rang the bell of a respectable poulterer 
in Piccadilly, to ask if the Bishop of Norwich was at home; and on 
another, roused the respectable family of a calculating carpenter in 
Clerkenwell, to know whether he could say five words to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

But Stephen transcended all these minor achievements,—he invented 
schemes which have gained and left him a prodigious reputation. The 
only thing which in my mind had anything like ingenuity in it he 
played off in a country-house where I was staying with a large party. 
And where, except perhaps in a ship on a long voyage, where do 
people know so much of each other asin a dear, great, rambling country- 
house? There the tempers and dispositions of the assembled group 
develop themselves freely and naturally; all the struggles which are 
made in London society are attempted under the same roof in vain; 
restraint seems thrown off, and that which is, however intelligible to 
English men and women, a sealed book to foreigners, is the delightful 
homeliness of feeling in an English country-house. 

Amongst our party was Stephen; and amongst the party Stephen 
had discovered a lady of some forty years of age, perhaps more, who, 
strange to say, preferred, to his jolly rubicund countenance, the placid 
charms of what is conventionally termed “ a quiet gentlemanly man,’’ 
a nice person, pale, and delicate, who never looks hot, and never says any 
thing. Stephen marked this elegant nonentity for his special vengeance, 
and having first led on the unfortunate lady to admit her admiration 
of his person and his sentiment,—a word which ladies turned of forty 
are extremely fond of using,—he, in the course of events, retired to rest. 
_ About half an hour after we were all—at least, I s or myself— 
in bed, loud cries of fire rang through the house; e jum 
up, and men and women, half dressed, or rather half sed, rushed 
down the staircases, candlestick in hand, as if lights were necessary to 
find the fire, into the drawing-room, where we found Satterthwaite 
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stretched out in an arm-chair. Seeing him dressed and apparently col- 
lected, everybody inquired of him what he knew of the cry of fire, and 
what had really happened ? To these questions he made answer none ; 
but, rising from his seat, proceeded to take the young quiet gentlemanly 
man by the hand, and advancing with him in the most serious and 
solemn manner to the lady before mentioned, he said, in a tone of the 
most perfect gravity, “ Permit me, Madam, to present you the soul of 
sentiment in a white cotton night-cap.” I admit that we ail burst out 
laughing. The lady has never forgiven Stephen, nor the white cotton 
night-cap. 

He was staying at Beaconsfield—a town now made classical by its 
vicinage—-and passed for a very steady sort of person; but, unfor- 
tunately, opposite to the inn at which he had taken up his quarters,— 
and he was stopping there only to carry on some greater practical joke, 
— to the inn there lived a man and his wife in a small house 
which they solely occupied, but kept no servant; it stood in a sort of 
row, and nobody was more respectable than this ancient pair. If they 
had a failing, they had but one,—but that Stephen unfortunately dis- 
covered. 

On certain days this patriarchal pair used to go on a visit to their son 
and his family at their farm-house some three miles “ down the road,” 
where the filial hospitality was largely displayed,—their welcome was 
warm,—their cheer good,—and, (if truth must be told, it must,) when 
they came home at night, the distance they had to walk was not so 
much in length as breadth, and when they reached their Lares and 
Penates upon these occasions it was generally past midnight. 

One fatal night they came home—as usual, singing a sort of “ John 
Anderson my Jo, love” kind of duet; for although, as a punster 
would say, Timmins had never played a base part as a husband, he was 
extremely fond of singing one when he was a little elevated,—they reached 
the door of their house,—at least, so they thought,—for they mechani- 
cally measured ten steps from their neighbour’s door, which they were 
sufficiently sensible to know brought them to their own. Old Mr. 
Timmins fumbled in his pocket for the key and found it; he then pro- 
ceeded to fumble for the lock, but he could nof find it. 

“ My dear Mrs. T.,”’ said the poor old man, ‘* somebody has run 
away with the key-hole!”’ 

“* My dear Mr. T.,”’ replied his better and bigger half, “ you have 
drank too much ale. Who should steal a key-hole? I tell you, Mr. 
Timmins, you are not near the door. You are right agin the wall.” 

* Why, do you know, Mrs. T., that’s true,” said the husband; “ but 
I thought I had gone far enough to find our door, because I saw number 
four here on the left, and number six here on the right ; so, in course, [ 
naturally thought ours, which is number five, must be between,—don’t 
you see, Mrs. T.” 

The worthy old man then proceeded again to reconnoitre number six, 
—then number four,—but still there was nothing but wall ;—in fact, 


there was no number five. The poor old people thought themselves 
suddenly d » or, to tell the truth, began to believe that they were 






excessively GUaimm, indeed, a belief which induced them to bear all the evils 
and inconvenie of their situation rather than alarm their neighbours ; 


and there they stood pottering about, poor old Timmins, with his key 
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in his hand, poking against the wall, hunting still for a key-hole. 
At length, since necessity has no law, they resolved to call for assistance, 
—a call which was promptly obeyed, and their neighbours rallied round 
them with lights and lanterns to ascertain the real cause of their dis- 
comfiture ; when, lo and behold! it appeared that after dusk the frame 
of the door had been removed, and the door-way had been regularly, 
newly, and completely built up with brick-work, at (as it appeared) the 
expense of my friend Stephen, who, as soon as the real truth was dis- 
covered, shouted from his window, where he was attended by two or 
three friends to see the result—‘* What —here’s a joke !-—eh, isn’t 
that fun ?” 

For this frolic Master Stephen was made to pay pretty handsomely ; 
and if his uncle had not been a person of some consideration in Buck- 
inghamshire, it would have gone very hard with him. Yet, no sooner 
was he well out of this scrape, before he contrived to play a trick upon 
an old lady of the highest respectability, who was returning in a sedan- 
chair from a tea and toast party, in Henley, on a tremendously wet night, 
when he managed to deluge her completely, by officiating as one of the 
chairmen, well disguised, and throwing open the top of the vehicle im- 
mediately under a lakes gutter, which was pouring forth most copious 
streams of the falling element. In this position he left her, taking to 
his heels as hard as he could, while his “ partner,” the other chairman, 
not being able to lift his load singly, ran after him, to catch him, and 
the fair dowager, equally incompetent to shut herself in, was drenched 
through and through before any aid could be procured. 

Well, for ten years I had known Satterthwaite, and I honestly confess 
I lived in perpetual fear of him.—As has often been justly remarked— 
the mind, the temper, the disposition of man, vary so greatly with 
events, the weather, constitutional disposition, and a thousand other 
things, that nothing can be more dangerous—perhaps unsafe is a better 
word—than a practical joker ;—besides which, I cannot endure a man 
who is always happy—always boisterously mirthful—with a sort of self- 
satisfied grin upon his countenance, and a cracked trumpet-like voice of 
self-gratulation, perpetually sounding in one’s ears. Let a man be happy 
—let him be rich—let him be perfectly independent of the world; but 
do not let us see a great jolly fellow shaking his sides, and chuckling at 
nothing but his own consciousness that nothing can happen to affect his 
own comforts or interests till he dies. Satterthwaite was one of these in- 
sensible animals ; nothing could move his tenderness or pity. He lived 
to joke—and joke he did to some purpose, as we shall see in the sequel. 

I was just on the point of quitting the house where we had been 
staying, where the scene of the cotton night-cap had been so effec- 
tively performed, when two or three of us were invited by a friend 
who, for evident reasons, must be nameless, to have a day’s shooting at 
his place, about twelve miles off. I very gladly accepted the invitation, 
although the pleasure I anticipated was in no small degree clouded, 
by finding that Satterthwaite was to be of the party. A practical 


joker, with a gun in his hand, is not the most i companion ina 






battue ; however, I had said I would go, and go I di 
At the moment we arrived at our friend’s house, 

a letter, which he sealed and directed, and laid upon fie chimney-piece, 

Satterthwaite, always meddling and curious, read the address. 
May.—vot, L, NO, CXCVIL. I 
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“So you have been writing to your old friend Mrs. H.?” said 
Stephen. 

: Yes,” replied G., “I have been long enough acquainted in that 
family to make free, and have written, to say that as we shall be near 
her house at the end of our day’s shooting, 1 venture to expect her to 
give us some dinner. As we shall be fifteen in party, I thought it was as 
well to let her know of our intentions, or else we might come off with 
short commons.” 

G. rang the bell for his servant, and dispatched the letter. Satter- 
thwaite, unperceived, followed the man out of the room—at least un- 
perceived I can scarcely say, for I saw him go out, but thought nothing 
of it. While we were out shooting, Satterthwaite and I got together 
on one side of a cover, while the rest of the party were beating the other. 

“ We shall have some fun to-night,” said Stephen, with one of his 
senseless chuckles—* such fun !” 

** What’s in the wind now ?” said I. 

** I gave G.’s man a sovereign not to take the letter you saw him send 
to our fair friend,’’ said he. 

“ That was rather incautious,” replied I; “ for the chances are we 
shall get no dinner.” 

“ Never mind; anything for a joke,” replied Stephen. “ I have told 
the fellow to carry it to the fair lady’s husband: he is at this moment 
nailed to the bench in the town hall, as chairman of the quarter ses- 
sions ; and the idea that fifteen hungry sportsmen are to be fed and 
féted at his house in the evening will drive him half mad: he is as 
stingy es old Elwes himself; and the very notion of our attack upon his 
cellar and farm-yard will throw him into such a rage, that the chances 
are, he will hurry over his business, confound the guilty with the inno- 
cent, and play the very deuce in his court, in order to get home in time 
to stop the plunder.” . 

“ This,” said I, “ does not seem a very amiable proceeding.”’ 

‘* Capital joke, rely upon it,” said he; “ it tells two ways; for, 
when the company do arrive at his house, his lady will have nothing 
oats to give them, and then they will be starved after the day’s 
wor Pht 

“ Yes,” said [; “but considering that I, and not only I, but you, 
yourself, are to be victimized with the rest, it does not strike me to be 
80 comical as you seem to imagine.” 

“ Mum,”’ said Satterthwaite; “ not quite so silly as that. You see 
that boy beating, with a bag at his back; in that bag is one of our friend 
G.’s cold roast fowls, one of his best loaves, and a bottle of his best claret ; 
abstracted and packed by my man for the purpose. As soon as you feel 
yourself hungry, down we pop ourselves on a sunny bank, under a con- 
venient hedge, and divide the spoils,” 

“ No,” said 1; “I must beg to decline the advantage; I shall in- 
stantly go to G., and tell him the trick you have played.” 

** Psha,” said Satterthwaite; ‘“ you never will enter into a joke.” 

There was something so truly unfeeling ; and, I must add, so ex- 
cessively un anlike in the proceeding, that I walked away from 
him, and ing f the first of our companions whom I met where he 
thought I could’fnd G. He told me that he had walked off in the di- 
rection of the house in question, the immediate neighbourhood of which 
we were then approaching.’ 
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As this was the case, I determined on taking the same course, so that 
if I missed him, I might myself call at the house, and let the lady 
into the plot formed against us. At a turn of the road I caught sight 
of G. walking rapidly forward. I increased my speed, to overtake 
him, and succeeded in reaching the gate of the court yard at the same 
moment. He turned not, spoke not; but the moment he entered the 
gate, he shut it firmly after him, and locked it, without speaking one 
syllable to me. In an instant I heard a pistol fired, and a voice exclaim, 
**T have missed you—go on.” 

I ran towards a side gate which opened into the vard, but which was 
also locked,—it was of open iron work, and there I saw the horrid 
sight,—the lady’s husband still holding a pistol in each hand, advanced 
upon G., and in a voice I shall never forget, exclaimed, the big tears 
rolling down his cheeks, and his whole frame convulsed with agony— 

* You love her—yes—and she returns your love ;—take this—defend 
yourself !’’ saying which, he offered one of his pistols to his opponent. 

The letter which Mr. Satterthwaite had despatched to the husband 
betrayed a fatal secret which, till then, had remained unsuspected. 
Mad with revenge and desperation, he rushed from the seat of justice ; 
and before he decided upon the injuries done to society, sped home- 
wards to revenge his own. 

In vain I cried for help; in vain called on both their names, at the 
moment when they stood facing each other. A window of the house 
was thrown up, and I beheld the cause of all their rage in a state of 
distraction. 

** Eleanor,”’ cried G., “ go—go—leave the window; do not be a 
witness of this dreadful scene.” 

‘* Let her stay,” replied the husband ; ‘she is locked into her room ; 
there is no fear of her separating us.” 

** Kill me—kill me!” cried tht wretched woman ; “ it is I alone who 
ought to die.” 

I mingled my cries with hers; I endeavoured to scale the wall; the 
once dear friends had taken their stand,—their pistols were raised, 
when, driven to distraction by her despair, the unhappy Eleanor sprang 
from the window, and fell at the feet of her husband—the fall had so 
deeply injured her, that she could make no effort to stay their hands. 
At this moment I had reached the summit of the wall, when I saw 
Satterthwaite and some others of our companions approaching. 

‘“* What a noise you are making!” cried he ; “ you cry out as if the 
house was burning ; why, the people half a mile off will hear you.” 

“* Fire, Sir!” said the infuriated husband ; “ do not add cowardice to 
crime.” 

The word given was but too promptly and too wellobeyed. The in- 
jured husband received the bullet from his friend’s pistol in his breast, 
and fell dead at the side of his wife. 

I leaped from the wall, and seizing Satterthwaite by the throat, 
thrust him against the iron gate, and holding him fast, exclaimed, 

** See, wretch, behold the result of your last performance !”’ 

G., the miserable survivor, fled to America ; and the wretched wife 
died from poison the day after the duel. 

So much for PRACTICAL JOKING ! T. E. H. 
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PETER PINDARICS. 


1, ST. GEORGE’S PENITENTIARY. 


BY ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF “REJECTED ADDRESSES.” 





Tue learned and facetious Dr. Airy ° 
Preach’d, ‘tother day,a sermon so pathetic, 
For the St. George’s Penitentiary, 
That it seem'd just like giving an emetic 
To every purse of Christian bowels. 
Folks sobb'd and blubber'd 
So fast, that handkerchiefs were turn’d to towe's ; 
And the last tear seem’d squeezed from out its cupboard, 
The Doctor smiled (within his sleeve) 
At these salt tributes to his oratory, 
Sure that the Institution would receive 
A sum redounding to his proper glory, 
From the soul-melted auditory. 


The sermon oer, he bent his keen 
Ear to the tinklings of the plate ;— 
Alas! they came with pause deliberate 

*Twixt each donation, 
* Like angel visits few and far between,” 
(1 like a new quotation,) 

But, as he caught the sounds, he thought 
Each had a golden echo, which in fairness 
Made full atonement for its rareness,— 

“ Ay, ay,” soliloquized the preacher, 

“TI told them charity aton'd 
For multitudes of sins ;—théy've owned 
For once the wisdom of their teacher, 
And, for their many crimes untold, 
Are doing penance with their gold.” 


a meee 


With this auriferous impression, 
Proud and elate, 
He mov'd towards the plate ; 
Rut ah! how changed was his expression, 
When, ‘stead of the expected prize, 
Nothing but shillings met his eyes, : 
And these, alas ! too few in number 
Each other to encumber. 
“ Ah!” cried the parson,—“ addlepated 
Dolts and dunces! when I stated, 
* Love of our species is the just 
Measure of charity :’ they must 
Have understood the phrase to be, 
Love of our specie.— 
Nothing but shillings, shillings still ! 
A strange vagary ! 
Now on my credit, if 1 had my will, 
Theif Tnstitution’s title I would vary, 
Into the Twelve-pENNY-lentiary.” 
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Peter Pindarics. 


2. THE PENNY-WISE AGE. 


Doctor! ‘tis my opinion humble 

You had not any right to grumble, 

For he who in this penny age can touch 

A shilling, gets twelve times as much 

As other folks :—I state no hoax, 

But simple fact, devoid of jokes, 

Or amphibological equivoques. 

Yes, since the penny banner was unfurl'd 
In this two-halfpenny, four-farthing world, 
Have we not thousands who are willing 

To place unlimited reliance, 

For learning, news, and science, 
Upon the twelfth part of a shilling ? 
Have we not Penny Cyclopaiias, 

Penny Magazines, and books, 
Penny Tracts, less good than tedious, 

For penitents of rueful looks, 

And penny classics that give scope 

To boys at penny schools, and misses, 
To sympathize with poor Ulysses 

And his beloved Penny-lope ? 


With such economy, 
Where every cottage is a college, 
What wonder, in the march of knowledge, 
That ploughboys understand astronomy ?— 
Cries Hodge—‘* How comes it that the sun, 
Which nightly seeks the westward shore, 
Rises, as sure as any gun, 
Next morning where he was afore ?"" 
*‘ Spooney !" replies a learned wight, 
“ Your ignorance is truly risible ; 
He always travels back at night, 
And that’s the reason he’s invisible.” 


It was a penny Latinist who said, 
In Chaos there had been a battle, 
Before the days of men and cattle, 
Though not set down in Holy Writ, 
Because in Ovid he had read 
That was the time when Nintx fil, 
Such tales (I hope that none have quizz’d em) 
Evince the march of penny-wisdom, 
And might be told ad infinitum, 
Had we, just now, the time to write ’em. 
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SEWING UP THE FOGEYS. 


Ir was in the year 1814, and while I was garrisoned in Portsmouth, 
I received the following note from Sir John T—— : 


“Dear Hill,—Will you do me the favour to come out here to dinner 
to-day? If possible, prevail on Doyle to accompany you. I want the 
aid of both to sew up the Fogeys. 

* Yours, very truly, 
** Fort Cumberland. * John T 8 


What assistance Colonel T—— required at my hands, or the exact 
meaning of the strange phrase with which he terminated his brief 
note, I could not, for the life of me, comprehend; and as I think it 
extremely probable that my reader is in a similar state of mystification, 
I will do my best to explain the case forthwith. 

Sir John T commanded a regiment of militia, called the Cornish 
Miners, finer fellows never wielded pickaxe, or carried musket ; a more 
jovial set than the officers never surrounded a mess-table. The allied 
Sovereigns were, at the period when I speak, daily expected to visit 
Portsmouth; and to make room for a regiment which had returned 
from service, the Miners were marched off to Fort Cumberland, on the 
verge of Southsea Common, already occupied by a Veteran battalion. 

These old soldiers had received the new-comers with great cordiality ; 
and it was determined to take the earliest opportunity of returning their 
hospitality, by inviting them to the mess of the Miners. It was to this 
dinner that my friend Doyle and myself were bidden ; and, as we were 
intimate not only with the Colonel, but most of the pleasant men of his 
regiment, we readily complied with his request. 

In our very best embroidered jackets, and severely got up for theday, 
we reached Fort Cumberland, were kindly welcomed by our friends, 
who, however, did not carry their affection so far as to favour us with 
the hug for which their county is celebrated. The mess-room, like 
every other apartment in the fort, was a low casemated chamber, re- 
ceiving light from the narrow windows, which flanked the only door it 
possessed ; but which, nevertheless, from the thickness of the masonry, 
and the quantity of earth it supported, (which formed the parapet of 
the fort,) was extremely cool, and appeared admirably adapted for a 
summer refectory. 

The dinner-drum beat, and the veterans began to assemble : the first 
trio who arrived possessed but four arms and five legs amongst them , 
then came two more, each minus a fin, but sporting capital lower limbs. 
The major, who was next announced, had been severely wounded, 
though the shots which had left such evident marks of a ruined con- 
stitution had spared his “ precious limbs.’’ Several others, all more or 
less maimed, came dropping in. Doyle and myself were made known 
to the gallant heroes as they severally appeared. 

The dinner was served, the Colonel was about to take his seat, when, 
looking round, he said, 

“I do not see Captain Camplin amongst us. I hope nothing pre- 
vents our having the pleasure of his company.” 

“ Here | am, Colonel,” shouted astentorian voice from the bottom of 
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the room; and with a rapid pace, the speaker advanced. He, poor soul, 
had lost one leg, one arm, and one eye; but the brilliancy of the orb 
that was left was extraordinary. It was, as the song says, “a piercer ;” 
and the activity with which he stumped along, almost tempted one to 
believe that he had been born with a wooden leg. ‘* Here I am, my 
dear Colonel: beg pardon for being last, but 1 had to attend some 
female friends who came to see our fort here; and I have been pro- 
menading with them on the common.” 

Placing the Major on his right, and the senior Captain, a fine-looking 
old man, with silver hair, named Micklejohn, on his left, the Colonel 
sat himself down. I had been requested to sit next to the Major, and 
Doyle, to take another of the visiters under his especial care. Opposite 
to me sat the last-comer; and on my dexter side, a sturdy old boy, who 
was blessed with his proper number of digits. Soup being a one- 
handed invention, was no criterion; but when the fish was served, I 
was surprised to see that my opposite acquaintance managed to eat with 
as much ease as his more gifted neighbours ; nor was he less expert in 
the art of drinking. He was challenged by most of his Cornish friends, 
by several of his own corps, and of course by Doyle and myself, who 
felt ourselves in duty bound to fulfil the object of our visit. 

It was impossible, during dinner, for anybody to enter into conver- 
sation, even with his nearest companion ; the rattle of knives, forks, and 
plates, reverberated along the roof and sides of our dungeon-shaped 
chamber, making the roughest music I ever had heard. When, how- 
ever, the cloth was removed, and the wine, the life-blood of society, 
began to circulate, a stillness, by comparison, reigned amongst us, 

Various toasts were drunk, and many speeches made; excepting in 
the glass of the Major, not a single heel-tap had been detected, Pre- 
sently the old boys, warmed with the generous juice, began to relate to 
their militia friends the battles they had seen. Captain Camplin out- 
shone them all; marvellous as many of his adventures were, it would 
have been cruel to doubt a single statement from so marked a man, 
The Major related to Sir John, that, when the battalion arrived at 
Waterford, some two years before, the people had stared at the muti- 
lated figures that passed ; but Camplin’s company closing the line of 
march, and his triple suffering meeting their gaze, an impudent rascal 
ee him out to his fellows, saying,—* Now, be Jabus, the town’s 
taken !” 

“IT remember,” replied the hero on whom this remark had been made, 
“‘T remember our Waterford quarters well ; I dined one day with a mer- 
chant there, and he being anxious to give me a taste of some Curious 
claret of his own importing, was prevented by the corkscrew being ab- 
sent without leave; I won his heart, and those of all present, by lug- 
ging one out of my waistcoat pocket, which I invariably carried, and on 
the handle of which I had caused to be engraved‘ The young man’s 
best companion.’ ” 

“‘ A most profane appropriation of the name of an accellent buik, my 
good Camplin,’’ observed Captain Micklejohn; “ but you were a’ways 
_ ane’er do well, or you might have had some of your blessed members 
spared ye, and your Lisbon campaign not attended with sic malancholy 
circumstances.’’ 


‘* May I ask what happened there, Sir ?’’ said I to the white-headed 
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warrior ; but ere he could speak, the pa glance of his friend’s eye 
was full upon me, and the sufferer said quickly, 

“ A trifle, Sir, not worth relating, known only to my friend Mickle- 
john and the surgeon. However, we’ll change the subject. Sir J ohn, 
couldn’t you prevail on one of your officers to favour us with a song ? 

The call was promptly obeyed, and the singer was entitled to the 
privilege of a call in return. The Major was asked to name those of 
his officers who were given to the concord of sweet sounds, and many 
voices quickly proclaimed Camplin their principal vocalist. 

He wasted no time in useless ceremony, but loudly chanted forth 
the cheering appeal said to be written by General Wolfe, of, 

“ Why, soldiers, why should we be melancholy, 
Whose duty ‘tis to die,” 
with such a volume of voice, as proved that his lungs were as “ilegant ” 
as any in Ballyracket. 

The nine o’clock drums had beaten some time, but not “a man would 
stir from hiscan.”? About ten the Major, pleading ill-health, made a 
stealthy exit, and I, of course, closed up to my host. 

* Did you ever,” said Sir John to me, sotto voce, “see such a set of 
fellows? Why, half my lads are tipsy at this moment, but not one of 
these venerable sponges seems to have sopped up a quarter of the wine 
he intends to carry. I see I shall have a hard job to sew up these 
fogeys: however, something must be done for the honour of Cornwall.” 

He whispered one of the mess waiters, who instantly left the room. 
Bumpers were proposed in rapid succession, some to be drunk with 
honours ; and it was a sight to see how manfully the lame, the halt, and 
the blind, stood up, whilst many of their militia friends were obliged to 
balance themselves by holding on to the edge of the table. 

Suddenly the door flew open, and the band of the regiment entered 
the room, playing the County tune of “One and All!”? and paraded 
several times round the assembled party. I could not but smile to see 
the black man, who played the cymbals, clash them together close to 
the ears of the visiters, as he passed, and the big drum, following the 
noisy example of his sable countryman. Such a din I never heard, 
and most heartily glad was I when the band, or, as I thought them, the 
banditti, were permitted to return to their beds, from which they had 
been so unexpectedly summoned. 

Their visit, however, had produced the desired effect ; one by one, 
the party lessened, inviters as well as guests, and about eleven o’clock, 
none remained but Camplin, Micklejohn, the President, Doyle, and 
myself: the former in joyous accents, said, 

“ Ah, my dear Colonel, this is delightful : we can now enjoy an hour 
or two in rational conversation, the bandsmen are gone to their barracks, 
and my milksop brother officers have sneaked off to their rooms; I 
don’t mean to follow them just yet, although I pride myself on being an 
early man.” 

** The deuce you do?’ ejaculated Sir John in a low voice. 

“Yes, Colonel,” said Camplin, “there’s Andrew Micklejohn and 
myself, old companions and fellow sufferers, we like to set a good ex- 
ample, and usually retire as soon as possible after—”’ 


“It would have been well for you if you had done so all your life, 
Camplin ; but that infernal affair at Lisbon—” 
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“ Well, well, don’t let’s talk of those matters now; two or three 
glasses of wine, just to top up with, and then we ll wish the Colonel 
good night.” 

These two or three were speedily dispatched, the worthy Scotchman 
suddenly ceased to join in conversation, finding his articulation become 
every moment more indistinct, and rose to leave the room. 
~ “ Don’t go, Andrew ; just two glasses more, and I’m with you, for you 
know, old Crowdey, I’m an early man.” 

Doyle, under pretext of assisting the Caledonian, made his retreat ; 
but it would have puzzled a Solomon to say which of the two stag- 
gered most. 

* Well, Sir John,” continued Camplin, “ we’ve had a delightful day, 
good dinner, excellent wine, and plenty of it. Capital wine; nota 
headache in a hogshead: if I wasn’t an early man, I declare to you I 
shouldn’t mind another bottle, but as it is, one more bumper, and then 
I'll bid you good afternoon.” |! 

“ Morning, you mean,” said the Colonel, beginning to evince some 
signs of weariness. 

‘“‘ Impossible, my dear Sir; I make it a rule to be in bed before mid- 
night ; have done so for years, and am well known by all my friends as 
an early man.” 

“ Take another anchovy toast, my good Sir,” said I, rather anxious 
to see the end of the carouse, which, I was quite sure, a very little more 
wine must inevitably effect. 

‘* Thank you, my dear fellow, I honour you, and I honour your cloth, 
and your table; you’ve gained immortal laurels this day,—drinking 
your wine like a man, and keeping sober as a judge—as wise asa dove, 
and as innocent as a serpent. I’ll tell you what happened to an officer 
of yours in the year 1770, when I was a lieutenant,—no, I wasn’t ga- 
zetted till 68—yes I was,—it was at the taking of one of the West 
India Islands, or the Cape of Good Hope, or Flushing, I don’t just at 
the moment remember which ; but, however, another = will refresh 
my memory,—thank you, Sir John, I’ll drink your health in a bumper, 
and then if you will do me the honour to come over to my room, we'll 
have some cold cigars—a little brandy—and some beef and water. Ar- 
tillery man, Sir John’s health—up, standing—with three !”” 

The jolly old warrior got upon his left leg,— that is, the leg that was 
left; the wine found its way down his throat, his body found its way 
to the floor, and down he fell, flat, and speechless. I hastened to assist 
him, but Sir John catching my arm, said, 

“ Join me, my dear boy, in one cheer, we’ve won the day, Hurrah! 
we’ve accomplished our task, we’ve SEWN UP THE FOGEYS !”” 

Benson E. Hitt. 
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THE BEAU OF BYBLOS. 


Cuapter I. 


Of the Birth and Parentage of our Hero. 


Anno Mundi 2530, or, by Christian calculation, 3307 years ago, 
there appeared in the fashionable morning papers of Arabia—according 
to the best authority, Rumor—the following notice ;——‘“‘ Biatus— Yes- 
terday morning her Royal Highness Myrrha, only daughter of His Most 
Gracious Majesty Cynaras, King of Cyprus, of a son.” 

It is our melancholy task to record that her royal highness was not 
‘so well as could be expected’? after her accouchement ; in fact, as the 
nurse declared, with tears in her eyes, “‘ the poor dear moped and moped, 
and at last died likealamb!’’ There was certamly some secret sorrow 
preying upon her mind; but her profound silence threw a veil of mys- 
tery over her misfortunes, which it is not in the power of our historic 
pen to raise. There is only one little circumstance which may tend to 
cast a glimmering ray upon the dense obscurity which enveloped this 
singular aflair—no certificate of her marriage could be discovered ! 

Had she lived, the gossips would have had a fine field for the exercise 
of their peculiar talents ; but de mortuis nil nist bonum was a maxim 
which the heathens of those distant days considered it a particular virtue 
to observe. The gods (who of course were “let into the secret’’) were 
touched with her misfortunes, and transformed her into a tree. But, as 
our story has nothing further to relate touching Myrrha, we will pro- 
ceed with the narration of the adventures of Adonis, who was the fruit 
and only branch of the said tree. 

Some nymphs in the neighbourhood (young ladies more celebrated 
for the purity of their minds than the extent of their wardrobe) took 
compassion upon the lovely orphan, and brought him up “ by hand” in 
the caves of Arabia. They all declared he was a darling, and took a 
pride in rearing and instructing their curly-headed pet ; and as he grew 
up and flourished under their care, they felt a peculiar delight in teach- 
ing him many little tricks, which, it must be admitted, he never after- 
wards forgot. Any other child would have been neglected or lost sight 
of ; but Nature had been so lavish in her gifts of grace and beauty 
towards him, that he was an unceasing topic of conversation in the 
neighbourhood, There were, of course, sundry conjectures touching his 
paternity. Some went so far as to say that he was a son of Jupiter ; 
others of Apollo; while the crabbed old crones, who disliked his prattle 
and playfulness, declared he was a son of somebody of a very different 
character, ufrum horum—but stay, most eloquent goose-quill! nor con- 
descend to chronicle these hypotheses, a nobler task is before thee. 
Yes! thou shalt indite a tale more welcome to the taste of the reader 
than the stuffed and roasted goose from whose wing thou wert untimely 
plucked ! 

Crap. II. 


Of his going forth inte the World. 


Young gentlemen till a certain age may conduct themselves very 
peaceably in a “ ladies’ preparatory establishment ;”’ but no sooner do 
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they fee] themselves springing into hobbledyhoyism, than they become 
restive as colts, and break from the silken tethers to which they have 
been previously bound! Never was this simple truism more positively 
exemplified than in the conduct of Master Adonis. 
Beautiful in n, and wonderfully precocious, he fled from the 
rotectresses of his tender years and presented himself at the court of 
yblos in Phoenicia, where his personal qualifications and eloquent 
address immediately won the favour and attention of the reigning 
monarch, Under such august patronage he speedily became a proficient 
in all the accomplishments of the age; and his excellence in all attain- 
ments was such that he even outstripped the shafts of envy. All the 
young men imitated him—all the women adored him; in Ane, he was 
the leading daudy of his day—minus the tailor-part of the modern beau, 


Cuar. III. 
Of his Hunting, and the extraordinary Game he started, 


Like many other gallants of his time, Adonis could draw the long- 
bow—throw the javelin—or the hatchet! and took great delight in the 
pleasures of the chase. Pursuing his recreations amidst the shades of 
Lebanus, he one day, after having slain and transformed a dappled 
denizen of the forest into venison, threw himself upon a bank of thyme 
to seek repose after his exertions (and what time could be better suited 
to the purpose ?)—his antlered prize lying at his feet. After whistling 
awhile for want of thought, his ideas gradually congregated in his 
cranium, and burst forth in the following animated 


STRAIN. 


When I hear at morn 
Chanticleer a-crowing, 
The merry hunter's horn, 
And all the kine a-lowing, 
I know the boys are out, 
And for Adonis eraving ; 
So quickly turn about, 
And then—begin a-shaving. 
Toora-loora-loo—Toora-loora-lido ! 


Off I cast my cap, 
And put on all my habits, 
Then pray where is the cha 
Like me to hunt the rabbits ? 
Both right and left I dart 
My well-directed arrows, 
And pierce right through the heart 
At least a score of sparrows. 
Toora-loora-loo—Toora-loora-lido ! 


Of all the sports I know, 
The chase to me the best is ; 
The rooks my clever bow 
Knoeks clean out of their nestes / 
I strike the buck in dell, 
Or cross the green lawn skipping, 
As sure as Billy Tell 
Will hit the golden pippin. 
Toora -loora-loo—Toora loora-lido ! 
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Enamoured Echo took up the plaintive burden of this simple song, 
and “ toora-loora-loo ” rang through the leafy forest, till, at last, after 
many cadences and variations, it gave up the ghost in the cave of 
Silence. He had, however, other audience than the twittering birds, 
for, looking around him, he beheld a pair of the loveliest eyes that ever 
reflected the blue sky looking wistfully upon him. Zephyrus parted 
the envious leaves, and his ravished sight was fixed by two blooming 
cheeks pertaining to ditto. 

He rose like a mist drawn up by the rays of the meridian sun from 
some stagnant pool. He was enchanted; he was a complete bankrupt 
in speech and locomotion; and like many another bankrupt, would 
most probably have been lost had not certain advances been made. The 
goddess Venus approached the enamoured hunter. ‘The titles of god 
and goddess at that period were as plentiful, by the bye, as those of 
Baron and Baroness are now-a-days in Russia or Germany. 

“ O, gentle youth!” cried she, “‘ sing me that sweet song again; and 
let my ears drink in the intoxicating melody of your voice.” 

Adonis, however, was too much absorbed in the contemplation of his 
new acquaintance to attend to her flattering “encore ;”” and so, instead 
of a song, treated her with an “ overture ”’ of love, which was most favour- 
ably received. 

Leave we the lovers amidst the leaves to their pleasant conversation, 
be we give our reader some particulars of this lovely and interesting 
female. 


Cuap. LY. 
The story of Venus. 


At the period of this our true and authentic history, there was a re- 
markably popular watering-place at the foot of Mount Cythera, fre- 
uented by all the ¢on and fashion of the day. Attending upon one of 
the “ machines,”’ was one of those red-faced, blue-garbed mer-women, 
whose peculiar province it was to “ dip ” nervous ladies, and squalling 
bantlings in the briny wave: some fine specimens of the genus are still 
extant at Margate and other places, where smoke-dried citizens annually 
migrate for ablution. Well, this worthy woman happened to have a 
pee mg who proved as unlike her mother, as the sweet rose is to the 
prickly tree on which it blooms. Now, the bathing-woman having no 
ostensible partner, the ladies of her craft waggishly declared that Venus 
(the name of the infant) was born of the sea,—a poetical conceit of 
which both ancient and modern writers have not only taken advantage, 
but “* worked up ” with astonishing effect. 

Years elapsed, and Venus grew more beautiful every succeeding day ; 
her education was unfortunately not the “ genteelest,” as she diurnally 
consorted with boatmen and bathing-women ; and her mother, fearing 
her daughter might get into some untoward scrape, accepted the offer of 
a certain blacksmith in the neighbourhood, named Vulcan, who was 
well-to-do in the world, and bestowed her offspring upon him in mar- 
riage. 

n point of personal beauty, it is impossible to imagine a more un- 
equal union, for he was not only the most ordinary man in the town, but 
extra-ordinary, and extremely low and vulgar in his speech and man- 
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ners. In a worldly view, however, it was an excellent match, for he 
carried on a “roaring trade ;”’ and for some time the couple lived as 
most married couples do. 

But it happened in the following season that a regiment was quar- 
tered in the town; and the young and handsome Colonel Mars, who 
was very partial to his horses, went to the “smithy,” to see his favour- 
ite charger shod. Venus came into the smithy during the operation with 
a pot of porter for her husband’s morning draught,—Vulcan was hammer- 
ing away at a red-hot horseshoe,—a random spark struck Mrs. V.’s 
hand, and she let fall the potation. With wrathful glare, and awful 
denunciations, the blacksmith approached his trembling “ rib.”—Colonel 
Mars, with that ready gallantry for which the “cloth” has always been 
famed, promptly interceded, and parried the impending blow. The pearly 
tears rolled down the blushing cheeks of Mrs. V., like dew-drops upon 
a rose leaf, while sobbing, she exclaimed, 

“ You cruel brute, to—to—use—me so!” and falling into hysterics 
fit for the occasion, the enchanted Colonel supported her in his protect 
ing arms. 

Vulcan growled, and finished the job. The next morning Mars, dis- 
gusted with the place, had marched, bearing with him V.’s ill-used wife, 
who, at his earnest solicitation, had consented to put herself under his 
care and protection ; and she was now living in genteel retirement in a 
small cottage orné on the borders of the forest of Libanus. 


Cuap. V. 
Which treats of our Hero’s acquaintance with Venus. 


Asparagus springs up ina single night ; equally sudden is the growth of 
love ; yea, even as the cowslip and convolvulus expand beneath the 
noon-day sun, so do the affections unfold themselves before the smiles 
of beauty. 

Adonis, armed with his bow and quiver, and his boar-spear in his 
hand, now daily betook himself to the leafy coverts of the forest. It 
was, however, a remarkable circumstance, that he who was the keenest 
sportsman of the court of Byblos now rarely returned with any ferine 
spoil. He was laughed at by his companions for his want of success ; 
but he only returned their jocular sallics with a smile. The fact is, 
Venus was the only “dear” he sought; and urged by love, he had 
signed an amnesty with all the bucks and fawns that he once pursued so 
zealously, The bow of Adonis was never bent ; for the beau of Byblos 
was always at the feet of the enchanting daughter of the old bathing- 
woman of Cythera. It is an old maxim, that * love and a cough cannot 
be hid ;*” and consequently his absorbing amour was soon discovered by 
the gallant Colonel M., who would have called out his formidable rival 
on the instant, had he not apprehended that, should any fatal conse- 
quence result to the reigning favourite of the court of Byblos, he might 
run a narrow chance of losing his commission. With the intuitive 
caution, therefore, of an old soldier, he determined secretly to under- 
mine the fortress he could not venture openly to assail. : 

With this resolution he cunningly devised the plot which we shall 
lay before the eyes of our sagacious reader in the following chapter. 
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Cuap. VI. 
Colonel Mars consults with Diana. 


\ 

Diana held the ostensible situation of keeper of the forest of Libanus, 
a sinecure which, from the oldest times, has been conferred upon spin- 
sters of the noblest families. To her the engaging soldier addressed 
himself on the subject of his complaint, relating to her, with a sigh, and 
in the most delicate phrase of his vocabulary, the naughty “ goings on”’ 
which he pretended accidentally to have discovered during his perambu- 
lations in her wide domain. 

The Goddess of Chastity blushed so deeply at the recital of the in- 
dignity which had been offered to her by the incautious lovers, that a 
bystander would really have imagined the virgin’s face to have been a 
mirror in which the red coat of the warlike informer was reflected. The 
fair huntress stamped with rage, and summoned her train to her pre- 
sence in an instant, that she might have the advantage of their collective 
wisdom in discussing this perilous affair. 

“ Dear lady!’ inquired one of the foremost, bow in hand, * what 
game is started ?” 

* Game, indeed!” said Diana; “ here’s a pretty kettle of fish! That 
fellow Adonis——”’ 

* What, that pretty man ?”’ 


“ Pretty man!’ repeated Diana. “I desire, Miss, that you never 
talk of pretty men tome. If I thought for a moment that you, or any 
of you, had dared to look upon a man and think of him, I would dis- 
charge you immediately without a character.” 

The whole bevy of damsels made a unanimous declaration that they 
would not for the world have been so wicked. 

* Listen to me,’’ continued she, with the authoritative tone of the 
mistress of a ladies’ boarding-school; “ this Adonis has dared to make 
assignations with a female in our territory.” 

“OQ, shocking !”’ issued from the lips of the awe-struck group in one 
voice. 

“ This worthy gentleman,”’ pointing to Mars, who humbly bent to 
her, while, with the tail of his eye, he leered at her train. ‘* This 
worthy gentleman, with feelings which do honour to his strict morality, 
(the Colonel drew in his breath and looked rather sheepish at this un- 
merited compliment,) has made a statement to me of the whole dis- 
graceful proceedings. Now, I know that to seek for his condign punish- 
ment at the court is a hopeless task; for mine own honour I must 
therefore be the judge and executioner in this flagrant business.” 

Diana pondered for a moment, and then resumed :— 

** It has just flashed across my mind that.we can settle his business 
in a twinkling.” She uttered this sentence so volubly, that all the 
nymphs were sensibly excited by her animation. “ You know,” con- 
tinued their leader, “‘ that we have a huge he-pig in the sty,—an un- 
tameable brute, with a corkscrew tail and a pretty considerable pair of 
tusks.”” 

“ The Duke of vie A said one of the nymphs. 

“The same,”’ replied Diana; “ and it is my intention to give the 
ferocious beast his freedom ; and, by my bow and quiver! I think if he 
encounters this spruce gallant, he'll spoil his sport.” 
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* Admirable!’’ exclaimed the delighted Colonel M. ; “ consummate 
wisdom! and if Adonis escape, it will certainly be in spite of his teeth!” 

Diana and her nymphs laughed heartily at this sally, and the thing 
was determined upon. The cunning and revengeful Mars made his 
obeisance to the fair huntress and her train, and departed with the firm 
assurance of their active co-operation in his well-concerted plans. 


Cuap. VII. 
The Last. 


The sun arose and the son of the arborified Myrrha departed from the 
court to the accustomed rendezvous. His elastic step and his beating 
heart were as light as the luxuriant curls that clustered upon his ivory 
brow. The little birds were warbling their matinal songs to a running 
accompaniment of the rippling rivulets, when Adonis was suddenly 
startled from his amorous reverie by a rustling among the leaves, ac- 
companied by a most unmusical grunt. He had scarcely time to poise 
his spear when the tremendous tusks of the “ well-acorned boar’ pro- 
truded from the thicket. 

“ What a boar!”’ exclaimed the elegant and accomplished swain, in 
a mingled tone of admiration and dismay. 

He eyed his bristly hide for a moment, and then hurled his death- 
dealing and unerring dart at the porcine monster. It struck him, but 
recoiled again like a feather shuttlecock from a parchment battledore. 
The boar now bore down upon him with redoubled fury, and ere he 
could recover his legs or his surprise, pierced the unfortunate Adonis in 
the thigh. In vain he cried for help or struggled with his fate, he was 
unable to stay the boar or save his bacon! 

* * * * ¥ * * 

When the unsuspecting Venus came trippingly forward to meet her 
beloved Adonis— 

*“* Here I am, at length!’ she cried, laughing, and Adonis, could he 
have spoken, would have appropriately echoed her very words, without 
the laugh, however ; for there he lay upon his favourite bank of thyme, 
like a child’s diaper pinafore on a Sunday morning, with all the marks 
of the mangling upon him! The beautiful daughter of the old bath- 
ing-woman uttered a shriek that would have pierced the ears of a rhi- 
noceros. But the remorseless hand of death had slackened the drum 
of his, and he heard not. When she became aware of the full extent 
of her misfortune, she wildly expressed every demonstration of surrow 
and despair— 

“ Pariterque sinus, pariterque capillos 
Rupit, et indignis percussit pectora palmis !" 
Vide Ovidtt Metamor. lib x. 


Aurrep CrowaQuliLL, 
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THE UNINVITED ONE. 


** O noctes consque !’’—Horat., Serm, Lib, ii., Sat. 6. 


Upon my word, ‘tia very hard, 
Quoth little Mr. B., 

I cannot get a single card 
For dinner, ball, or tea. 

The Smiths on Wednesday had a 

rout, 

And so had Mrs. Gun: 

They both contrived to leave me out, 
The uninvited one. 


Last week, my neighbour, Mr. Moore, 
A dinner gave, they say,— 

And though I call'd two days before, 
The hint was thrown away. 

This very night, there’s Mrs. Delf 
Has got a Sally Lun, 

And yet, alas! I find myself 
The uninvited one. 


It much surprised me, too, when 
Browne, 
Who's reckoned so polite, 
At breakfast /éting half the town, 
That day forgot me quite ;— 
’Tis very odd, yet I don’t know 
What harm I can have done, 
That I should be, while others go, 
The uninvited one. 


At Lady Lappet’s fancy ball 
Some funcied me a guest ; 
Oh! no—I got no card at ail 
“ The honour to request.” 
I heard each carriage stop, alas! 
With Spaniard, Turk, and nun,— 
It seems these /é/es just come, to 
pass 
The uninvited one. 


To take their tea with old Miss Love 
Last night what numbers went ! 
And though she lives two doors 

above, 
To me no note was sent. 
I'll tell you what I thought of—(but 
Excuse a little pun)— 
That, like her cake, / then was cu/, 
The uninvited one. 


Young Twist, who lives at No. 4, 
Display’d on Monday night 

A supper for at least a score, 
But I got no invite. 

They kept it up, I heard it said, 
Almost till rise of sun,— 

While I at ten crept into bed, 
The uninvited one, 


The archers met not long ago, 
Which gave me sorrows real,— 

1’m such a shot,—but now my bow 
Is but a bow ideal. 

The belles,—more lovely ne'er were 

seen,— 

The contest arch begun, 

1! (was not therein Lincoln-green,) 
The uninvited one. 


When lately dined the London Mayor 
At Greenwich, though I set 

A trap to be invited there, 
No white bait could I get. 

And thus, while others daily roam 
In search of mirth and fun, 

I'm forced, alack! to stay at home, 
The uninvited one. 


It very often causes tears, 
And now and then a frown, 
To think because I'm up in years, 
That in the world I’m down. 
Ah! would but Fortune change my 
lot, 
And make me, whom they shun, 
An heir with many friends, and not 
The uninvited one! 


In short, to goout, while I’ve breath, 
No more shall I be task'd, 
And even tothe Dance of Death 
‘Tis doubtful if I'm ask'd. 
“ The Undying” and “* The Doom’d" 
may whine, 
Yet find their woes outdone, 
For what their fate compared with 
mine, 
The Uninvited One ? 
A. A.C. 
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LITERATURE. 
LETTEXS FROM THE SOUTH". 


Mr. Camesgiu’s rank as a poet will be enhanced by his present 
achievement in prose —originally given to us in detached portions in this 
Magazine, but now presented collectively, and with the advantage of 
revision and considerable addition. All the world once seemed to have 
shunned the northern shores of Africa, as if a spell had prohibited the 
step of an European. Some ransomed captive, Marseilles Jew, or 
rambling botanist alone gave us, from time to time, some mysterious 
description of dungeons and palaces; sultans and scimitars; glimpses 
of silk and golden magnificence; traits of barbarian ferocity and bar- 
barian grandeur; and then, after having shown to us a state of society, 
hke the romance ot an Arabian Night’s Entertainment, dropped the 
curtain before our eyes, and left us to think of the illusion for another 
half century. But Lord Exmouth’s expedition at length broke the 
spell, and France, following the example, has brought Algiers within 
the limits of reality. ’ 

Accident has been proverbially the mother of clever things, but it is 
only when it has happened to clever people. The whole population of 
Paris might have lounged through the King’s Library on any day in the 
year 1834, and pored over the site of the city of Icosium, without 
thinking of crossing the Mediterranean to look at its modern wonders, or 
being able to make a book worth a franc out of the exploration. The 
fortunate part of the contingency was reserved for the poet of the 
“* Pleasures of Hope.” In his own words, “‘ One day that I was in the 
King’s Library in Paris, exploring books on ancient geography, I cast 
my eyes on a poiut of the map that corresponds with the site of Algiers.” 
So far might have been the lot of any quiescent, cigar-smoking, literary 
gossip that ever took his siesta in a tavern of the Palais Royal. But it 
was otherwise with the man who was then turning over the royally 
bound books of the fallen dynasty of the Bourbons—a tide of the past 
and the future came over him. 

“Its recent eventful history (says Mr. Campbell) rushed full on my 
thoughts, and seemed to rebuke them for dwelling on the dead more than 
the living. The question of how widely and how soon this conquest of 
Algiers may throw open the gates of African civilization—is it not in- 
finitely more interesting than any musty old debate among classic topo- 
graphers? To confine our studies to mere antiquities is like reading b 
candle-light, with our shutters closed, after the sun has risen. So 
closed the volume I was perusing, and wished myself, with all my soul, 
at Algiers. Ah, but the distance—the mare sevum et importuosum of 
Africa—the heat that must be endured, and the pestilence that may be 
encountered—do not those considerations make the thing impossible ? 
No, not impossible, I said to myself, on second thoughts. The distance 
is not so great, and the risk has been braved by thousands with im- 
punity. I wi/l see this curious place.” 

In this sportive yet intelligent style the work proceeds, abounding in 
descriptions, anecdotes, and adventures—now on sea, now on shore, now 


_—_. 
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in the heart of the French garrisons, now in the camps of the roving 
tribes, now listening to the canzonets of some Parisian dame, and now 
surveying the sunset among the tombs of the desert to the accompani- 
ment of a stray lion “ roaring for his prey.” The whole performance is 
vigorous, graphic, and admirable. 


ES 


AUSTRIA AND THE AUSTRIANS*. 


Tus is @ spirited and striking performance. Not too heavy for the 
general reader—not too light for the philosophic one; detailing cha- 
racters, incidents, and peculiarities of the men and things which have 
so long formed the object of intelligent curiosity, and detailing them 
with the ease, yet without the frivolity, of a courtly mind. It has often 
occurred to us to ask—What are our foreign attaches doing with their 
leisure hours? No men on earth have them in greater abundance. 
Three-fourths of the foreign courts have as little to do with the actual 
business of diplomacy as with the business of the dog-star. The young 
English secretary—often a noble, oftener a man of high education, 
and always a man whose place in society gives him access to all that 
is vivid, intellectual, busy, and curious in the system of foreign life 
——-is the very individual from whom we might expect the most important 
views, the most characteristic anecdotes, the most authentic narrations 
—in fact, at once the most important and most amusing books in the 
world. Wedoubt if any one of them—with the exception of the present 
author, whom we conjecture to belong to their body—has written a page 
since the beginning of the century. 

It was not soonce. The letters of our envoys frequently formed ad- 
mirable specimens of skill in observing, and elegance in describing. 
The “ History of the Swedish Revolution,” under the father of the 
late Gustavus, by Charles Sheridan, remains a classic monument to his 
memory. Ata time when European travel was a formidable enterprise, 
which rounded the education of the young noble, and of which the 
citizen world thought, as it now would think, of a pilgrimage among 
the sands and monsters of Morocco, our chief knowledge of foreign 
countries was derived from the papers of our diplomatists. The letters 
of Lady Wortley Montague, who, though but the better half of a diplo- 
matist, had the true spirit of a public functionary in every thought of 


* her stirring soul, were the standard of our knowledge of Turkey, and 


have still the value of giving us the knowledge of a time that has passed 
away,—when the Turk was a magnificent barbarian, not a puny 
mimic of civilization; when he was the pride of Asia and the awe of 
Europe, not the slave of Russia and the suppliant of England ; when the 
skirt of his robe floated over Persia and the point of his scimitar glittered 
over Hungary ; when, in short, he was the Janizary King, the Father of 
the Faithful, the diamond-browed Brother of the Sun and Moon,—not 
when he bargained for the Bosphorus and gave away Syria; not when 
he had turned his turban into a red night-cap, his Damascus blade 
into a razor, his embroidered trousers into breeches, and himself into the 
baboon of the infidel ! 


The purport of the present work is a personal view of the most 





* Austria and the Austrians; with Sketches of the Danube and the Imperial 
States, 2 vols, 
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simply constructed, yet, perhaps, the most powerful, and certainly the 
most peaceful, empire of Europe. The writer proclaims himself a 
liberal, and dedicates to Lord Melbourne. To this we make no objec- 
tion, if such be his will. But we think that Austria, of all kingdoms, 
is precisely the problem which to a lover of liberalism would be the most 
perplexing. It is true that it has had its share of the common casualties 
of Europe in the French war. The fire-shower rained from the burnin 
wheels of Napoleon’s car fell thick and hot upon Austria,—her capit 
twice captured,—her provinces broken off,—the Germanic crown smote 
from the head of her emperor by the heavy falchion of the Gaul,—slaughter 
in her fields, sorrows in her streets, and plunder in her palaces ;—and 
yet, within half-a-dozen years, Austria was seen standing as the actual 
arbiter of war and peace to the earth, holding in her hand the scale in 
which the fortunes of the continent were balanced against the fate of 
Napoleon, and by a breath of her nostrils sinking the mightiest man, 
and sovereignty of this round world, the one into exile and the other 
into submission. Yet in Austria alone, none of those questions, which our 
theorists pronounce to be the life-blood of national existence, have éver: 
been mooted. Is it the less remarkable that she has long since recovered 
every fragment of dominion torn from her by the tempests of the war, 
—that she is more the mistress of Italy than ever,—that she exercises 
in Germany more than all the national influence which she was sup- 
posed to exercise when the German crown was locked up in the Impe- 
rial cabinet,—and that she is now the great barrier against the ambition 
of Russia, as she was five-and-twenty years ago against the aggression 
of France? Must it not strike the intelligent observer, that there is 
much in the art of national contentment,—much in the spirit of sincere 
allegiance,—much in the generous love of a paternal dominion,—and 
much in rational obedience to the laws; when we see the infinite facility 
with which the wounds of the most dreadful of all wars were healed in 
Austria? It may be difficult to persuade a popular haranguer in France, 
Spain, or Portugal, that the essence of public happiness does not con- 
sist in perpetual political struggle; but the dungeons and scaffolds, the 
fields and firesides, of those distracted countries, perhaps have witnessed 
many a sigh for that tranquil contempt of political dreams, and manly 
abandonment of impossible perfection, which fills the pastures of Austria 
with plenty, and its cities with peace, opulence, and happiness. 

Vienna is described in these pages as a remarkably pleasant sojourn ; 
cheap, full of activity, animation, and variety—comfortable even to an 
Englishman, and toall perhaps “‘ the gayest city in Europe.” “ Madame 
de Staél observes,” says the writer, “ that Germany is an aristocratic 
federation.”” Vienna is an aristocratic city. The nobility from all the 
provinces crowd to it for six months of the year. “ It is amidst the 
gaicties of Vienna that the lords of Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Lombardy mingle, forgetful of the jealousies which they cherish in their 
respective castles.’’ 

This work contains some strong animadversions on the performances 
of our travelling describers of German manners. It denies their. pictures 
of public frivolity, and accounts for the irregularity of the painting by the 
ignorance of the limner. In adverting to Madame de Sta@l’s remark,— 
that the principal disadvantage of society in Vienna arose from the dis- 
tance observed between men of rank and men of letters, and that the 
result is the want of elegance in the men of letters, and the want of 
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ideas in the men of rank—the writer appears to coincide with that 
showy caricaturist of man and womankind. ‘ How different,” says he, 
** in Paris!” : 

We doubt strongly whether this exclamation was worth making. If 
the fruits of this mixture in Paris were all that are to be obtained by a si- 
milar mixture in Vienna, we must give it against him. Madame de Staél 
is but a suspicious authority—a clever, bustling, ambitious woman, living 
only as the centre ofa circle of literary adulation, and miserable when her 
ears were no longer filled with the echoes of Parisian idleness ; her busi- 
ness in life was to talk and be talked to ; to see round her a bowing levee of 
literary mendicants, and to hear; at her suppers, that she was the ninth 
wonder of the world. In Germany the incense was not offered in equal 
profusion, and she declared Germany dullness personified. For our part, 
we share in no author’s regret for being unable to find his way among the 
circles of high life. We have no fellow-feeling for the voluntary slave. We 
should even regard him as the worst possible representative of literature. 
The writer who feels his happiness dependent upon the sufferance of 
richer or more high-born individuals, ought to put on livery at once, call 
himself valet or butler, and stipulate for his wages. Menial in soul, he 
may as well have the hireof menialism. The mixture of the nobles and 
literary men of Paris was among the leading causes of the public cor- 
ruption. The nobles and the scribblers flattered, feted, and bewildered 
each other; until the scythe of revolution swept over the whole weedy 
crop of the national follies, and left the soil bare for the soldier. 

We turn to this lively author’s account of the metropolitan drama. 
* For the first three evenings after our arrival in Vienna the plays acted 
were clumsy representations of French pieces ; and however much the 
ephemeral dramas of M. Scribe and company may please the world at 
the minor Parisian theatres, never has false taste been more glaringly 
exhibited than in the attempt to adapt the writings of French authors to 
the German theatres. ‘The French,’ says Benjamin Constant, ‘ in 
their dramas paint only the passions, the Germans draw characters.’ 
This is critically true.” Mclodadenns founded on Scott’s novels, after 
having had their day in England, are still making their exhibition on 
the German stage. ‘ Ivanhoe’ seems to have been a favourite, from its 
scenery and the chivalresque character which finds so many kindred re- 
collections in the sons of Gothland. But the chief performance of the 
Hoffburg was Schiller’s ‘ Mary Queen of Scots :’ it was highly popular. 
‘Macbeth’ was performed some time before, and in a masterly style. 
Shakspeare is the universal monarch, to whose sceptre neither rival nor 
rebel seems yet to have appeared in Europe. ‘“ Shakspeare’s plays,” 
says our author, “* whether tragic or comic, always secure full houses at 
Vienna. * Hamlet’ was also acted at the same theatre. It was ona 
Sunday evening, and drew forth all the rank and fashion from their 
palaces. ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and The ‘ Tempest,’ 
have lately been frequently represented. Shakspeare is at least once 
a-week on the boards of the Hoffburg.” 

The volumes contain a great deal of interest of this order ; anecdotes 
of Prince Metternich, the late and present Emperors, the populace, the 
public gardens, public amusements, national improvements, popular 
feeling, &c., all forming the mélange which, in our grave political 
days, it is at once so rare and so pleasant to meet with ; so delightful to 
take up, and so difficult to lay down. 
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MEMOIRS OF A PEERESS.* 


Lavy Cxar.otte Bury’s productions are decidedly favourites. 
Her rank, her associations with the chief names of the country, and her 
unwearied animation, give her remarkable advantages. The present 
work is offered to the public as ‘edited ” by her ladyship. How far 
Lady Charlotte may condescend to throw a portion of her lively spirit 
into the frame of others, allow them to shine by her light, and be not 
only witty herself, but the cause of wit, must be left to her own deve- 
lopment. But the work before us exhibits a tone of good-breeding and 
a vividness of character which must render it popular. ‘The immediate 
narrator is the daughter of an opulent English country gentleman, sud- 
denly transported into the regions of London high life. She has the 
qualities which make a début brilliant, and so often make a life un- 
happy. She is handsome, sensitive, and intellectual ; and with those 
gifts she is planted in the centre of the glowing world of fashion, at the 
most glowing moment which Europe had seen for the last century ;— 
France and England, released alike from a profitless war, and satisfied 
with the trial of each other’s strength in the field, had just then begun 
to run a race of luxury. 

The race had not yet time to inflame the national antipathies. England 
loved to throw away her wealth rather on French glitter and gaiety than 
on war and taxes, France loved to import English boots, jockeys, and 
gentlemen of the turf, rather than bring back fleets battered oy English 
cannon, and live without the hope of ever seeing an English guinea. 
The two nations, like the travellers in the German play suddenly 
thrown into each other’s company, flew into each other’s arms, and 
swore an “eternal friendship.”” Crowds of our nobility flung them- 
selves into the crazy packets that then bridged the way from Dover to 
Calais; and Versailles, through all its classic alcoves, was startled by 
the terrible Teutonic of our mother tongue. The noblesse of France, 
in all ages looking upon Paris as the sole circle of earthly elegance, 
ease, and rapture, of course, have never moved beyond that circle, un- 
less by compulsion. In after days, the bayonet, 'the pike, and the 
guillotine, furnished the moving power; and the best dressed, most 
bowing, and most non-locomotive nobility of the globe, were diffused 
wherever human foot could find ground to stand on. But politics, 
which have been termed a science made for those who will learn nothing 
else, and an impulse for those whose life seems destined to eternal stag- 
nation, had begun to teach restlessness to some even among the nobles 
of the land of luxury. The name of the Duke of Orleans was known 
only by the extravagance of his excesses. It was soon to have a gloomier 
record, and the cup which pleasure held to the lips of the splendid 
voluptuary was yet to inflame the heart of the sullen rebel, England 
was the grand theatre of politics. There Fox, fiercely deprecating 
power from the moment when he had lost all hope of its possession— 
Burke, stripped of his strength, and bound down by party, yet exhibit- 
ing the bold proportions of the mind that was yet to shake the temple of 
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faction on the head of its worshippers—Sheridan, and a crowd of in- 
ferior, but showy disturbers of the national peace, were combined in 
opposition to the minister and the crown. The spectacle was too in- 
structive to a royal revolter to be neglected ; and the Duke of Orleans 
came to England. We now give way to Lady Charlotte, or her 
protégée. . 

“The fétes just then projected in honour of the first visit of the Duc 
de Chartres (Duc d’Orleans) to the Prince of Wales were brilliant, as 
became the hospitality offered by a royal host to aroyal guest; anda 
thousand flattering voices were raised on all sides to welcome a prince, 
destined in after years to be reviled as a disgrace to human nature ;—for 
historical characters, like drawings in sympathetic ink, assume their co- 
louring, according to the degree of heat to which they are exposed. As 
Regent and King, even the Prince was fated to fall from the angelic 
eminence he had enjoyed as heir apparent; while the Duc de Char- 
tres, as Egalité, was fated, not only to forfeit caste, but to lose his po- 
pularity and his head. 

* Know him I did, but in his happier hour 
Of social freedom, ill-exchanged for power.”’ 

Applauded by the noble jockeys of Newmarket for his pertinacity in 
confronting the displeasure of the French court, in order to witness the 
decision of his bets at the spring meeting, and landed to the skies by 
the coterie of Carlton House for his offer of relieving the Prince from 
his pecuniary embarrassments,—the world of White’s saw in him only 
a showy, licentious man of quality, in whose ideas were jumbled Wilkes 
and Liberty, Newmarket and Eclipse, Carlton House and Charles Fox, 
jockey boots and hunting saddles, all and equally as parts of the Anglo- 
mania just then in vogue among the fashionables of France—a vain, 
idle, and dissipated |man, but as little of a conspirator as Colonel 
O'Kelly, Lord Barrymore, or the Duke of Queensberry.”’ 

This is all clever writing ; and the whole sketch would make a capital 
chapter in a “ mémoires pour servir ”’ of the eighteenth age. 

We shall neither anticipate the conclusion, nor descant on the moral. 
We leave both to those ah can be interested by attractive language, 
and instructed by intelligent story. Anecdotes of the leading men of 
that showy time are scattered through the volumes, bringing the mind 
back from the flights of fiction to the solid ground of reality. In this 
spirit, Sheridan and the other public characters are quoted with the 
familiarity of common intercourse. We have their lips opened, and 
words tig to them, such as they probably would have uttered in their 
day. ‘This device is bold, but, like all boldness that succeeds, it adds 


oi ag to the effect of the work, and establishes the triumph of the 
author. 





GENTLEMAN JACK*, 
Tarts is a new novel from the pen of Mr. Neale, the author of 
“Cavendish,” “The Port-Admiral,” and several others of the class 
designated, in this our day, as Naval Novels; although it is the first 
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* Gentleman Jack, A Naval Story. By the Author of ** Cavendish.” 3 vols. 
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which he has acknowledged. The author, having hitherto written under 
the title of the Author of Cavendish,” is now declared in the person of 
Mr.Johnson Neale, Barrister-at-law. Having passed his youth in the navy, 
he has been enabled to combine those two apparently irrecobaileshie 
characters, that of a gentleman of the long robe and a writer of works 
of this description. 

It is somewhat extraordinary that in a country like ours, whose navy 
is its great support, and to the superiority of which over that of ev 
other on earth we owe not merely our national greatness, but probably 
our very existence as an independent nation, there should not have 
earlier sprung up a species of works of fiction, the scene of which lay 
almost entirely on the water, and whose heroes and actors were its brave 
defenders of our shores. Yet, till of late years, we have been entirely 
destitute of such; for although the naval characters in “ Roderick Ran- 
dom” and “ Peregrine Pickle,’’ drawn by the master-hand of Smollet, 
are well known, still they are only incidentally introduced in those 
works, the principal scenes of which are laid on shore, and have not 
for their chief object a delineation of naval manners and maritime life. 
One of the first attempts in this style were Mr. Cooper’s novels—the 
** Pilot’ particularly ; but still they are not exactly of the class we are 
here alluding to. In his—however delighted we may feel at their perusal, 
and however we may admire the genius of the author—we seldom lose 
the impression that what we are reading is but fiction, and not reality. 
Now in the works of Mr. Neale, as in those of Captain Marryat, it is 
otherwise. In many of the works of these writers the story is told 
by the hero himself; in some instances (and we believe in the work we 
are about to comment on) the whole story is taken from real life, and, in 
almost all, the rules of probability are so well observed, that we are 
tempted to forget that what we are reading is but fiction; and thus the 
illusion is often complete. The general character, however, of the works of 
these two gentlemen differs materially ; and, however similar the subjects 
on which they treat and the class of characters which they introduce, the 
style of each is original—a great recommendation when copying and 
plagiarism seem to be the great literary vices of the age. 

We have already remarked that the subject-matter of all these works 
is the same; that they principally relate to sea-affairs ; and that most 
of the actors in them are at officers. Naval adventures of all sorts— 
storms, squalls, and wrecks—battles in every shape and form, from 
those of Trafalgar and Navarin down—combats between frigates, con- 
tests with batteries and cutting-out expeditions—mutinies, visits to 
foreign countries by the heroes as prisoners,—amusements, practical 
jokes, and spinning long yarns on board; love affairs, some incidental 
and pour passer le temps in foreign ports, with generally some more 
serious one at home,—are their staple material. 

Let us now see how this is made use of and handled by the two 
authors under consideration. And here the obvious features of Mar- 
ryat’s composition are, that the characters he introduces are well 
sketched, the points in each clearly developed, and their peculiarities 
strongly marked. The story (which is frequently put into the mouth 
of the hero himself) is told in a simple and natural style, so that we 
very soon acquire an interest in it, which continues and increases as we 
proceed. Besides, there runs throughout all his works a vein of drollery 
and humour which is quite irresistible. The ludicrous episode, in the 
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“ King’s Own,” of M‘Elvina’s apology to the French dog (“le chien 
de sentiment ”’”) ; the plan employed by the ship’s officers, in the same 
work, to avoid being obliged to dine with a captain who was obnoxious 
to them ; the character of Dominie Dobbs in “ Jacob Faithful,” as also 
the various humours and jokes of old and young Tom in the same work ; 
the stories about their captain, invented by the midshipman, in order 
to frighten Peter Simple, such as telling him that Captain S. “ flogged 
the whole starboard-watch because the ship would only go nine knots 
on a bowline ;”’ the credulity and simplicity of Peter; together with 
the description of Mr. and Mrs. Trotter, and many others of the same 
class which might be mentioned, are master-pieces in their way. His 
works are, besides, extremely interesting from the large quantity of in- 
cident introduced into them, and the state of suspense into which we 
are thrown by the great dangers to which his heroes are exposed ; some 
of which, especially the perilous situation of the Diomede off the French 
coast, as described in “ Peter Simple,” with the firm and seamanlike 
conduct of Captain S——, and the loss of Captain M——, and his 
beautiful frigate, in the “ King’s Own,” are described with great power 
and effect. 

If we now turn to the works of Neale, we shall find his style alto- 
gether different,—not that his first work, “ Cavendish,” is a fair test to 
try it by ; for a comparison of it with any of his subsequent ones will show 
this: “ Cavendish” is evidently the production of a young man; and 
the author would, in our opinion, have consulted for his reputation 
much better had he followed Horace’s precept of keeping his works by 
him for a considerable time after they were finished, in order to retouch 
them. Taking them, however, generally, (without reference to “ Gen- 
tleman Jack,” of which we shall speak presently,) we should say that, 
like Marryat’s, they have generally an interesting plot, and plenty of 
incident to keep the attention alive,—that they abound in beautiful pas- 
sages, especially of the pathetic kind,—and that they exhibit a strong, 
perhaps rather too strong, vein of sarcasm and irony throughout. 
The pathetic scenes in “ Cavendish,” the description, in the “* Port Ad- 
miral,”’ of the mutiny on board the seventy-four, and her subsequent 
destruction by the gale, the character of Greme, the chief mutineer, 
that of Marguerite, the heroine, with the strong contrast it bears 
to that of her giddy sister Charlotte,—and, above all, that of Ramolini, 
alias Napoleon Buonaparte, who figures in disguise through a large 
portion of this work, are given with great ability;—the last, in 
particular, must have been the production of one who had deeply 
studied the character and conduct of the great master-spirit of the 
last generation. But, on the other hand, we must admit that there 
is much in Neale’s style to condemn; first, the transitions from 
one part of the story to another are too abrupt ; one portion is not sys- 
tematically and regularly connected with the rest ; and besides, it is ver 
uncertain throughout: beautiful passages are frequently found sur- 
rounded with others almost below mediocrity ; it wants that evenness 
and equality so requisite to good narrative: in some places, also, in the 
“ Port Admiral” especially, the descriptions are too long, and an over 
quantity of dialogue gives a heavy appearance; and, besides all this, 
his matter is, comparatively speaking, deficient in that article of humour 


which we have already spoken of as conferring such excellence on the 
works of Marryat. 
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In turning to the separate consideration of ‘ Gentleman Jack,” we 
must acknowledge that none of the faults which we have alluded to 
as disfiguring his former works can be traced in this, His style is here 
much improved, and has lost both that abruptness which makes “ Caven- 
dish?’ objectionable, and the heaviness which in some degree exists in 
the “ Port Admiral.”? ‘There are, moreover, in this work a number of 
ludicrous incidents—a general vein of that kind of humour which has 
hitherto been confined to the author of “ Peter Simple” and the 
“ King’s Own.”? Amongst other examples of this vein, there is a 
very humorous character of the name of Jim Bell, a mate of the old 
school, a perfect Lieutenant Bowling, who is constantly on the scene, 
and contributes much to the ludicrous portion of the story. His jokes 
and fun are everlasting. With all this, the work is not destitute of 
pathos in its proper place; and the history of her own life, given by his 
mother to Fitzjohn, is told with considerable feeling. 

On the whole, we regard this as one of the best naval novels that have 
yet appeared; and we think that there are few in which the serious 
and humorous are so well combined. 








THE CONVERSAZIONE, 


[The Library, &c.] 


The Doctor. To what circumstances is it owing that America has yet 
contributed nothing to literature? She has ambition, vanity, and 
wealth—the three great stimulants. She has a noble country, abound- 
ing in picturesque beauty, the magnificence of forests, the grandeur 
of the mountains, and the luxuriance of the plain. Yet she has done 
nothing to realize their images in the mind. ‘The great poet, the great 
painter, the great novelist, the great dramatist, all are wanting. Her 
temple of immortality yet shows but the solitary figure of Washington. 


The Barrister. Look into Grund’s late work on the United States, 
and find the true solution. His volumes are entitled ‘* The Americans, 
in their Moral, Social, and Political Relations.’’ He is, I believe, a 
German ; but no casual rambler, gone to make a book, and return to 
print it. He has resided for many years in the country, mixed in the 
various Classes of its commonwealth, and, without altogether forgetting 
Europe, has studied America long and well. 


_ The Rector. Is it in the Trollope style? pungent and personal, na- 
tional antipathy sharpened by woman’s wit, Shylock’s knife cutting off 
its pound of flesh, and cutting it off closest to the heart ? 


The Barrister. No. It is neither wicked nor witty. It is cool and 
well-informed. He contends that the only thing which the Americans 
want for literary distinction is leisure; that their life is too busy, their 
time of too much value, and their intellect too intent on the hour, to be 
indulged in the luxuries of the imagination. But that they are, at 
least, in the first stage,—that of an excessive fondness for the Sete ta 
of Europe ;—that “If the Americans are not all poets, they read 
poetry with an avidity which (the phrase is strong) borders on gluttony ; 
poetry is the necessary condiment of an American newspaper. The 
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first page of it is always graced by a poem, and some by half-a-dozen. 
Supposing only 2000 daily papers to be published in the United States, 
their annual number will amount to 73,000. Allowing but one out 
of a thousand to be good, and you will have 730 good poems in a year, 
which will make two volumes 12mo., and consequently more than is 
published in a twelvemonth in any other part of the world. 


The Rector. Capital conviction ! if poetry were to be measured by the 
yard, or the future Homers were to write by the rule of three. The true 
answer is, undoubtedly, that in America the boys are too busy learning 
to become men,—and the men too a learning to grow rich,—and 
that when grown rich they are grown old,—and when grown old they 
despise the skill which is past their time. Poetry, too, is monarchitai. 
Homer was a king-lover; the Greek bards, three-fourths of them, were 
fed by the little Greek kings, whom we, in our absurdity, call tyrants. 
Shakspeare was a queen’s-man; Milton was a republican only while 
he was a politician, he was a monarchist in every line of “ Paradise 
Lost.””’ What have the modern republics done for the Muse? What 
is Dutch poetry ? and is it not to the full as good as Genevese ? 


The Colonel. But, to talk of never-dying books, here is “ John- 
soniana,” just brought out in Murray’s best manner,—a collection of all 
the miscellaneous remembrances of the great moralist, that would have 
overcharged Croker’s edition. Taken in conjunction with that edition, 
they make it complete; taken separately, they form a large and most 
amusing volume. The anecdotes are ranged under heads referring to 
the memoirs from which they have been taken. There are some ex- 
cellent hits at partisanship,—one of which Johnson said he had from 
Lord North—* Walpole’s good humour was inexhaustible. Having got 
into his hands some treasonable letters of his inveterate enemy William 
Shippen, one of the Jacobite leaders, Sir Robert sent for him, and 
burned them before his face. Some time afterwards, as Shippen was 
taking the oaths to the government in the House of Commons, Walpole 
smiled; “ Ah, Robin,”’ said Shippen, “ that is hardly fair.’ 


The Barrister. It is to be remembered that the Tory of those days was 
of a different order of persons from the Tory of the present. He was in 
all instances a favourer, in some an actual adherent, of that most trifling, 
and yet most tyrannical of all kings, James the Second, and of his 
giddy, debauched, and French educated descendants. The Whig was 
then the defender of the throne, the Established Church, and the Pro- 
testant succession. Walpole was the great leader of the party, and to 
his combined vigour and moderation we owe the long tranquillity of 
England in the first Hanoverian reign. Oxford and Bolingbroke were 
unquestionably, as it has since been proved by documents in the French 
archives, traitors, and in close correspondence with the Stuarts. Of 
this they were suspected at the time; but the proof was reserved for 


our own days. No men more narrowly escaped being hanged, or de- 
served it better. 


The Doctor, 1s it not extraordinary that a man of Johnson’s force 


of mind and elevation of principle should ever have committed the 
absurdity of being a Jacobite ? 


The Rector. We must recollect the struggle of early prejudices, the 
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bitterness of personal poverty, the disgust of personal neglect, and the 
indignation of a mind conscious of its powers at seeing the prosperity 
of the vulgar crowd that always basks in the sunshine of a new govern- 
ment. But Johnson awoke at last, and learned to speak of pretended 
patriots with scorn. 


The Colonel. One of the anecdotes given by Hawkins is strong evi- 
dence to that purport. He tells us that Johnson at first shared in the 
general rejoicing at the fall of the Walpole Ministry. Pulteney, the 
Tory, as he was then called, but the reverse, as he would be called now, 
came into power as the head of the “ country party,” with professions 
of unbounded patriotism. He abjured patronage, shrank from place- 
giving,-and abhorred place-making. He was the man of economy, 
purity, and single-heartedness. ‘“ A few weeks, nay a few days,’’ says 
Hawkins, ‘* convinced Johnson that what had assumed the appearance of 
patriotism was personal hatred in some, and in others an eagerness for 
power, which, when they had got it, they knew not how to keep.” A 
change of men and measures was the consequence of the public wrath 
at the discovery. All thenceforth was a matter of bargain. Pulteney 
was glad to be bought off with a peerage. His followers were glad to 
be fastened on places. ‘The party were exposed, and Walpole had the 
gratification of showing his rival degraded by his own act, and giving 
the nation a lesson of the pretensions of party. “On this development 
of the motives, the views, and the consistency of the above mentioned 
band,’? Hawkins further observes, “ Johnson once observed to me, that 
it had given more strength to government than all that had been written 
in its anes, Meaning thereby, that it had destroyed all confidence 
in men of that character.” 

The volume abounds in piquancy, and is illustrated by a great num- 
ber of clever vignettes, views, and portraits, many new, and all interest- 
ing. It deserves, and will have, an extensive popularity. 


The Colonel. A new volume on Napoleon—* Napoleon in Council. 
Translated from the French of Baron Pelet. By Basil Hall.” Captain 
Hall has some resemblance to the memorable Corsican himself,—he is 
always in motion ; he never allows the world to lose sight of him. But 
his performances have the advantage of always administering either plea- 
sure or instruction, and often both. The brief work which he has now 
given to the public is a series of memoranda, by a clever Frenchman, on 
the great conqueror, legislator, and charlatan, of the age. Monsieur 
Pelet is good authority. He has served in high situations under all the 
successive governments of France, from the Consulate tillLouis Philippe. 
His principles must have been tractable; but this is no novelty in 
France, and therefore no man is entitled to laugh at so determined a 
lover of his country. But he had all the opportunities of making a 
book, and a much larger one than he has now indulged us with. The man 
who would conscientiously write a memoir of the hundredth part of ° 
what M. Pelet has seen, has shared in, and perhaps has done, within 
the last five-and-twenty years ; would make the most amusing, nay, the 
most useful,—nay, the most important book of modern times, if ex- 
perience is of any value to man. Under Napoleon, he was long a 
- member of the Council of State, and Administrator of the Royal Forests. 
During the Restoration, he was Councillor of State, and Prefect of the 
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Loire and Cher, of which he is still the deputy. Since the fall of the 
Bourbons, he has been Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
and was for some time even one of the Cabinet, as Minister of Public 
Instruction. His marriage aided his opportunities of information. His 
wife was a daughter of M. Otto, the negotiator of the hollow peace of 
Amiens, and afterwards engaged in Continental embassies. ‘Many of 
his papers fell into the hands of his son-in-law. M. Pelet clearly owes 
it to human curiosity to consign his documents to something better 
than the dust of his closet, until our generation has passed away, and 
nobody will care more for stories of Napoleon’s rapine, Talleyrand’s 
cunning, or Fouché’s knavery, than for the history of Merlin the Great, 
Jonathan Wild, or Thistlewood. 


The Barrister. Napoleon’s grand error in legislation was that of all 
men who rise too rapidly from nothing. He was always doing too much. 
At once ostentatious of his own faculties, and contemptuous of every 
one else’s, he lowered his ministers in the eyes of the nation, till they 
became lowered in theirown. From that time they lost all sympathy 
in his success, rejoiced in his blunders, and finally stimulated his arro-. 
gance, until it sent him to Moscow, and ruin. The year 1800 was the 
beginning of that career of presumption. He broke up the two Cham- 
bers, and established four : three nominal—the Tribunal, the Legislative 
Body, and the Senate. The Council of State was alone effective: but 
even this was a mere instrument. Napoleon nominated and dismissed 
its members at his will: he presided, dictated, commanded, and was 
obeyed. 

The Colonel. Pelet’s remarks let us into the details of this stately 
corporation of embroidered slaves. Its meetings were held generally 
in Paris, but sometimes at St. Cloud, according to Napoleon’s residence. 
He sometimes gave notice of his attending, at other times he came un- 
expectedly,—the sound of the drum on the stairs of the Tuileries gave 
the first intimation of his approach. His chamberlain went before him, 


and the aide-de-camp on duty followed, and both took their station 
behind him. 


The Doctor. A curious appendage to a cabinet council—he evidently 
dreaded assassination. The fear must have haunted him formidably, 


when he could thus exhibit it even among his ministers—the very breath 
of his nostrils. 


The Colonel. Business proceeded but slowly when Napoleon was 
present. It is plain that the ministers were in as much fear of their 
master as he was of them and of everybody. He sometimes sank 
into a profound reverie, during which the discussion, of course, sank 
with him, At other times he wandered far from the subject. But 
those wanderings showed the true subject of his thoughts. The Baron 
gives one or two strong instances. After the defeat of Dupont’s 
army by the Spaniards at Baylen, in 1808, Napoleon came to the 
council with a decree in his hands, appointing the forms of bringing 
officers in command of an army to trial. Before speaking of the decree, 
he spoke of the defeat ; and could scarcely restrain his emotion. It 
was the first time that victory had abandoned his colours. So his 


prestige was destroyed. He gave way accordingly, and so far, that the 
tears might be seen in his eyes, 
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None can sympathize with the man of massacre in the failure of his 
villainy. But even in this instance of real bitterness of heart, Na- 
poleon could not get rid of the theatrical turn of France, that miserable 
error of French education, which fills every mouth with scraps of the- 
atrical sentiment, and substitutes the stilted follies of the stage for the 
natural language of the understanding. Napoleon started off from the 
subject of Dupont’s means of resistance, and tardiness in using them, 
to fustian of this kind,—‘‘ Yes, the elder Horace in Corneille’s play 
is right, when, being asked what his flying son could have done, he 
says, ‘ He might have died.’ Or, he adds, ‘He might have called in 
a noble despair to his rescue.’ Little,’ continued Napoleon, “do 
they know of human nature, who find fault with Corneille, and pretend 
that he has weakened the effect of the first exclamation by that which 
follows.”” ‘“ How curious,” the Baron himself observes, ‘‘ to hear Na- 
poleon commenting on Corneille!” The true curiosity was, to hear a 
monarch mingling the highest concerns of empire with the common- 
places of the green-room. 


The Rector. Yet the French, with all their passion for the coups de 
théGtre, which formed Napoleon’s career, and the melodramatic pomp 
which formed his idea of greatness, have at length begun to discover 
the infinite hollowness, artifice, and vanity of his heart and his fortunes. 
I see Pelet pronounces him to have been “a mixture of impetuosity 
and trickery, half French, and half Italian, with its impetuosity mo- 
dified by so decided a bearing towards absolute power, that it could not 
fail, on the one hand, to deaden all the internal energies of his country, 
and on the other, eventually to rouse foreign nations into resistance.” 
Even Napoleon himself was conscious that he had built his house on 
sand. One day, in full council, he astonished every one with the ex- 
clamation, “‘ All this will last as long as I hold out; but when I am 
gone, my son may call himself a lucky fellow if he has a couple of thou- 
sands a-year.”’ 


The Colonel. Napoleon ruined himself, after all, not by his rash de- 
termination to enslave Europe, but by his much more rash attempt to 
deprive Europe of British sugar to its coffee. The beet root would have 
done more for him than the bayonet ; but the West Indies beat him out 
of the field. He died by the hand of the commerce that he had in- 
sulted. The cabinet sank before the counting-house. So much for 
touching the appetites of mankind. 


The Barrister. Yes; the sugar-cane was too strong for the sabre. 
It is curious to see how long a pedigree sugar has enjoyed. ‘The little 
volume which has just appeared—* Conversations on Nature and Art,” 
one of many pretty publications, gives its genealogy with the exact- 
ness of the Herald’s Office. Sugar was first known in that country of 
all early arts and acquisitions, China. It was there among the nvr og 
of life and sweeteners of puddings, two thousand years before the tardy 
tastes of Europe knew that it existed. When at last it came into Greece, 
probably not much before Theophrastus, it came in white lumps, from 
which it obtained the name of “ Indian salt.” The Chinese had thus 
arrived at the art of refining it. Pliny enjoyed it in the shape of sugar- 
candy. The sugar-cane had then moved westward, but had not yet 
passed the Ganges, The name was Indian, “zuccar mambu,” the 
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sugar of the bamboo, The Indians, who brought it to the Portuguese 
in the western ports of India, mystified its origin in the oriental style ; 
and the brains of Europe profoundly puzzled themselves to invent an 
origin for this delicious discovery. Some great theorists held that it was 
an oriental honey. But when it was argued against this, that no remnants 
of bees were to be found in this honey, as in all other; the theorists, 
—for when were they ever at a loss—boldly pronounced that it was 
made without bees. Another theory followed, more pious but equally 
profound—sugar was a gift from the skies ; its whiteness, purity, and 
exquisite palatableness were arguments irresistible. Or, where those 
arguments met with opposition, the question was asked, if it did not 
come from heaven, from what other place could it have come? Scep- 
ticism sank before this blow, and sugar was the original manna. But 
philosophy now solemnly interposed, and superseding the piety, setiled 
the problem in its own sufficient way. The chemists pronounced, by 
the help of their alembics, that sugar was the concretion of a reed, and 
formed in the manner of the gum on the cherry-tree. All were equally 
wise. And the popular belief that it was the work of Indian witches, 
who gathered it from the corners of the moon in her first quarter, were as 
wise as any, in addition to being more poetical. At length, Marco Polo, 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, astonished, enlightened, and 
vexed everybody, by bringing home the sugar-cane in his hand, and 
divulging the mystery of its manufacture. It was soon propagated in 
Arabia, and spread through the sunny countries of Savagery to the south. 
It then began its travels with the rapidity of all things which appeal to 
neither the reason nor the feelings, but to the pleasures of our pleasure- 
loving race—From Arabia to Egypt, from Egypt to Sicily, from Sicily 
to Madeira, from Madeira to Hispaniola, to Brazil, to Barbadoes, and 
thence to the whole circle of the British West Indies. 


The Rector. Why will none of our men of intelligence write a his- 
tory of the effects produced on nations by such things? Why not trace 
the powerful results of the little expedition of Pierre d’Etienne with the 
sugar-cane in the track of Columbus on the habits (which form the 
interests), and on the interests (which form the politics) of the European 
nations ? Marco Polo, with the silk-worm and the cane—Raleigh, with 
the tobacco and the potato, have made an impression on after ages, to 
which the tracks of conquerors are tracks on water. Even of all that 
Columbus himself won for Spain, all that remains to that once mighty 
kingdom, is the work of the sugar-cane. The tax on sugar from His- 
paniola built the two palaces of Madrid and Toledo. 


The Doctor, The “ Family History of England,”’ a work in numbers, 
by the Rev. G. Gleig. The ingenious author of the “ Subaltern’”’ is here 
amusing his leisure by giving knowledge on a subject greatly wanted by 
the people, and in a form perfectly adapted for their use. The know- 
ledge of English history is among the best preventives of popular 
delusion. But Hume is too voluminous to be read, Smollett, his con- 
tinuator, too bitter to be trusted, and the reigns of the Brunswicks down 


to our time have not yet fallen into hands capable of popular instruction. 
What are his principles ? 


The \Colonel. What they ought to be—the principles of a British 
soldier strengthened by the soberness of a British clergyman. I only 
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hope that he will disdain to reduce his history to the dry matter of the 
chronicler ; that he will regard it as his duty to impress good feeling as 
well as supply solid fact ; and that he will succeed in implanting sound 
sense, where so many are labouring to sow folly and faction. 


The Barrister. Will the pleasant times ever come again when the 
critics sat in the pit, when the boxes were filled with statesmen and 
women of fashion, and when the Templars went six in a coach, at three- 
pence a head, to revel in oranges, Sheridan, and Shakspeare ? 


The Doctor. No; those times are over with the vapours, ombre, 
and hair-powder. The love for theatres vanished with the dynasty of 
the queues. From the hour when I first saw Francis Duke of Bedford 
with his hair cropped, and his crop unpowdered, I foretold that the reign 
of fashion in the theatres was at an end; that private feasting and 
flirtation would bound the circle of high life; that pantomime would 
push the drama from its stool; and that the best actor would be the 
man who could jump the highest through a hoop without breaking his 
bones. ‘Till better times come, and it is the fault of high life that they 
have not come already, we must be content with such remembrances as 
the pencil can give, ‘‘ Heath’s Shakspeare Gallery” furnishes us with 
a succession of lovely faces; and this is a characteristic of his work 
equally rare and pleasing in English art, Two of the faces, Lady Anne 
and Margaret, in his last number (the 8th) are charming, and his Lady 
Macbeth has all the energy of the character, if she want the magnificent 
beauty of Siddons. But the whole series are fine. 


The Colonel. There seems to be a general impulse for roving the 
world. The organ of travel is developing itself with remarkable pro- 
minence; and aids of all kinds for the tourist, the traveller, and the 
discoverer are offered with a profusion that would have astonished our 
solid and slow-moving ancestry. ‘* The Edinburgh General Atlas,”’ 
published by the Johnstons, is a noble specimen of the spirit excited by 
public liberality in these matters. For a few shillings we have four 
folio maps—of the world, the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, and 
Europe, admirably executed, and full of information, A new and in- 
genious contrivance renders those maps useful to political as well as 
physical geography. The various dependencies, however remote, of 
each European kingdom are touched with the colour given to the king- 
dom itself. Thus, at a glance, we see every corner of the world that 
belongs to England, to Spain, France, Holland, &c. The second num- 
ber is to contain England, Scotland, Ireland, and the British Islands, 
with the new lines of communication, railways, &c. Works of this order 
cannot be too largely patronized. ‘They are a substantial addition to 
the powers, and the enjoyments too, of the public mind. 


The Rector. ** Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum.” The inde- 
fatigable Mr. Loudon here gives us another excellent number of his 
ee This is on the “ Willow,” the ornament of our weeping 
andscape ; and so prodigious a favourite with all poets of all ages, that 
we might suppose Parnassus to have been shrouded with it from head 
to foot. Would it have been believed that the word basket was a living 
word two thousand years ago among our woodland forefathers? Martial, 
too, found it in high odour in his degenerate day. 
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“ Barbara de pictis veni Bascauda Britannis,” 
“ From Britain's painted sons I came, Jon pacntt 
And Basket is my barbarous name. 


But now I am so modish grown, “it 
That Rome would claim me for her own,” r 


The Barrister. The “ Architectural Magazine. No. XXXVII.” The 
chief topic of this portion of a work, conducted with skill and taste, is the 
lan of the new St. Stephen’s. A pamphlet by Mr. Hamilton discusses 
Barry's plan with great keenness, and wholly disapproves of adopt- 
ing thé Gothic for a British senate-house. Yet, why should a British 
senate-house adopt the Greek style? Have we not had enough of its 
chill and bareness in our public buildings already ? Is not the Gothic 
more in character with an assembly which has found its. origm,) its 
spirit, and its laws, among the Gothic institutions ? The grand objection, 
after all, to Barry’s plan, is the enormous expense. Let the estimates 
be what they may, no contrivance of man will make that building cost 
less than a million and a half of pounds sterling. It will probably cost 
much more. But there seems to be an evil omen in all that belongs. to 
modern British architecture. I am afraid that our talent is not fit for 
much beyond a barrack or a brewhouse. To compile a Methodist chapel 
tasks our utmost skill, but to build a church throws us all into despair, 


The Rector. There is a fine passage in Plutarch’s life of Pericles, 
which every architect should hang up in his study, and engrave, if he 
could, on his heart. The Parthenon and the Propylea were built with 
singular rapidity, though finished with such excellence. The biographer 
justly regards this as conferring additional honour on the genius of the 
great architect. ‘We wonder,” says he, “ that the works raised by 
Pericles should have been raised so quickly ; and yet he built for ages. 
For, as each of them when but just completed, wore all the venerable 
look of antiquity, so even now they retain the strength and freshness 
of buildings but just raised. A bloom is spread over them, which pre- 
serves their look untarnished by time, as if they were animated with a 
spirit of unfading youth, and perpetual elegance.” 


The Colonel. What an incomparable opportunity King Otho has in 
his hands for building the most graceful capital in the world! It is now 
thirty-seven years since, returning from the Egyptian expedition, I first 
set foot on the soil of Athens. Nature has designed it for a noble city. 
‘The surrounding landscape, though lovely, is bold; the sea, broken and 
bounded with headlands, has all the appearance of a magnificent lake ; 
the climate is incomparable, and, not least of all, is the recollection that 
we stand on the most illustrious spot of the ancient world, that the most 
brilliant, daring, and powerful minds of earth, trod, in succession, the 
very ground where our feet were then standing,—that from the brown 
hill before our eyes, Thrasybulus poured down his gallant insurgents to 
restore the liberties of his country ; that on the waves before us, the 
battle was fought which decided the question of power between the 
West and the East; that from the heap of ruin on one side of us, De- 
mosthenes gave mankind the lessons of matchless eloquence ; that from 
the little mount on the other, the great Apostle of the Gentiles gave the 
lessons of a wisdom that threw all eloquence into the shade. If King 
Otho has the soul of anything beyond a German infidel, a smoker of 
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bad tobacco, and feeder on sauerkraut, he will make his metropolis the 
wonder of the world. 


The Doctor. One of the most striking peculiarities of our time, is the 
attention directed to political economy. e science is hitherto utterly 
imperfect. It is the science of charlatans. But time will do for it, 
what time has done for astrology, by converting it into the true know- 
] of the stars. The facts which now only fill the brains of fools 
with presumption, will, in another century, enlighten the intelligence of 
the wise; and mankind, blushing at the absurdities of our days, will 
advance to the discovery of those great principles by which nations are 
taught to be happy. 


The Rector. The little pamphlet in my hand is a case in point. It 
shows that even the Neapolitan government is roused by the common 
activity of Europe. It contains the general description of the produce 
and population of Sicily. It is entitled, “ Giornald di Statistica,” and 
compiled by a Board of Direction. Its preface remarks,—* Non puo 
negarsi che al solo nome di Statistica, sorgono nelle mente di alcuni 
molte incertezze sull’ indole e sull’ oggetto di questa scienza.”’ But if 
there are those who feel such doubts, he is certainly not of the number, 
who knows that half the errors of modern governments proceed not 
from neglect of the people, but from ignorance of their condition ; not 
from a desire to oppress, but from the absence of all knowledge how to 
relieve. Into the details of this work I do not enter; they are merely 
local. Yet it may surprise the sovereign of the two Sicilies himself— 
even as it has surprised me, a stranger, and a thousand miles off—to 
learn that in the single government of Sicily there are no less than 
twenty-three religious orders, all varieties of the genus monk, inhabiting 
no less than 658 convents, and amounting to 7591 persons, doing 
nothing under the sun, but enjoying themselves, making canzonets and 
sweetmeats, singing masses in their chapels, and smoking cigars in the 
streets, basking in the sun like so many lap-dogs, and fattening them- 
selves at a rate which distances even the rapid rotundity of a London 
alderman. And this is wholly independent of the officiating priesthood, 
the parochial clergy of the island. 


The Barrister. The drones should be dislodged without delay ; but 
what is to be done with the hive—must it not be confiscated ? 

The Rector. No. The drones should be made to work. Their con- 
dition is more the effect of time than idleness. If they will not work, 
apply their revenue to the purposes for which it was first destined, to 
the spread of religion. Never confiscate; nothing is more false or more 
fatal, than to make religious reform a pretext for public spoil or private 
avarice. Let it be first shown that the wealth of the Churchis beyond 
the necessities of the Church,—that there is more money in its hands 
than can be applied to the decent maintenance of the altar, the priest- 
hood, the religious schools, and the increasing want of religious worship 
among the increasing population,—and then confiscate ; but not till then. 
The property of the Church is sacred, while it can be used for the piety 
of the people. To touch it then is sacrilege ; to preserve, direct, and 
purify its application, is the noblest duty of an enlightened government, 
and the surest pledge of prosperity to a people. 





May.—vou, L, NO. CXCVII. L 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Zoological Society.—At the ordinary monthly meeting of this society, 
held on the 6th ult., it appeared from the Report of the Council, that the 
receipts during the previous month were 1,063/. 6s. 6d., during which time 
there had been expended upon the gardens, 1,201/. 16s.; on the museum, 
2371. 1s. 1ld.; and on the general establishment, 867, 10s, The number of 
Visiters to the gardens in the month of March was 5,985, from whom 
14%. 198. was received. A great variety of presents were announced to the 
museum and menagerie. Amongst the latter were donations from her 
Majesty, the Marchioness of Winchester, Sir Herbert Taylor, &e. The 
names of members of the Council going out by rotation at the ensuing 
annual meeting were announced, as Captain Bowles, Drs. Roget and Hors- 
field, and Messrs, Earle and Hay; and those recommended for election, to 
fill these vacancies, were, Lords Braybrook and Milton, Messrs. Boileau, 
W.S. Macleay, and Clift. A motion by way of recommendation to the 
Council, for the institution of lectures on zoology at the museum, with con- 
venient places for dissection of animals dying at the gardens, was unani- 
mously carried. Twenty-four new members were elected, and the names of 
twenty-seven candidates were proposed for election. 


Perkin Warbeck.—At a recent meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Lord Aberdeen presiding, great interest was excited by the production of a 
paper by Sir Frederick Madden, which promises to throw considerable light 
on the history of Perkin Warbeck, the pretender to the English throne in 
the reign of Henry the Seventh. The document is an original letter from 
Perkin to Isabel, Queen of Spain, the patron of Columbus, in which he 
gives a narrative of himself from the period of his supposed escape from the 
Tower. We understand that a second letter from him, signed, “ Rychard 
of England,” will be exhibited to the society, together with other inedited 
documents, and among them the deposition relative toa plot to deprive 
Henry the Seventh of his life, in favour of Perkin, of which the leader was 
John Kendal, grand prior of St. John of Jerusalem in England. 


Damascus Blades.—At a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on 
the Ist ult., Mr. Henry Wilkinson read a paper on the causes which pro- 
duced the pattern, or watering, on the celebrated sword blades of Damas- 
cus. After alluding to the ancient renown of the Damascenes in the ma- 
nufacture of swords, and the general belief that the conquest of Damas- 
cus by Timour, in the fourteenth century, and consequent dispersion of the 
workmen, had caused the secret to be lost, Mr. Wilkinson observed, that, in 
the remote times when this celebrity was obtained, all eastern countries 
were greatly superior in arts to those of Europe; and that the excellency of 
the swords of Damascus had been much exaggerated from this cause; but 
that the estimation accorded to them was not warranted by our present ex- 
perience, as swords of a better quality might be now manufactured at a 
twentieth of the price. The attempts at imitation of these swords had been 
almost all directed to the external appearance alone,—that is, the watering, 
or yower,which Mr. Wilkinson considered had never been successfully pro- 
duced. From several years’ attention to the subject, he had reason to believe 
that the natives of the East were either totally ignorant of the cause of the 
desired appearance themselves, or that they made a mystery of that which 
was, in fact,none. After describing the various efforts which had been 
made by Signor Crevelli and others, in Europe, to produce blades similar to 
those of Damascene manufacture, Mr. Wilkinson proceeded to deliver his 
opinion on the real causes of the jower of these celebrated blades, which 
were, first, the nature of the iron employed ; and, secondly, the mode of con- 
verting it into steel. This he explained as being done by imperfect fusion 
and agglutination, and cementation with charcoal in small crucibles; the 
produce of which was, a very good steel, crystallized variously, and probably 
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mingled with minute portions of the metallic bases of the earths ry ee 

in the operation. The jower exists in the steel itself; and it would be im- 

ible to make a sword of this steel without obtaining the Damascus 

. Mr. Wilkinson had examined a cake of steel from Cutch, and found 

that it could be tempered without difficulty, and that it exhibited, when cut, 
the Damascus pattern, as it also did when forged into a bar. 





a eee ~_—— 


STATE AND PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


State and Progress of Agriculture—Effects of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees in dissipating Delusive Hopes from Legislative Expedients and 
Protecting Duties—Evidence Lords Radnor and Ashburton—Mr. 
Hutt's Pamphiet—Comparative Imports tnto London of the Quarters 
ending March 3, 1836 and 1837—Altered State of the Flour Trade— 
Estimate of the Growth of Corn—Proposal to permit Foreign Grain in 
Warehouse to be ground and baked into Biscuit for Exportation—The 
Weather, Crops, and Prices. 


Nations are affected with physical and with mental maladies, and if it 
be difficult, not to say impossible, to foretel the duration of an y aE how 
much more impracticable it is to calculate how long a cherished delusion, 
which favours a prejudice or an interest, may be obstinately maintained ? 
We begin however to hope that the illusive promises of bettering the condi- 
tion of agriculture (meaning thereby to fill the pockets of those connected 
with land) by the aid of protecting duties, legislative provisions, and other 
fictitious expedients, are rapidly passing away. And it is singular that 
they will be most obliterated by the very. means taken to prolong their exist- 
ence, namely, by the inquiries instituted in Parliament, for the express 
(though not expressed) purpose of creating artificially high prices, or ob- 
taining advantages incompatible with the condition and claims of the other 
orders of society. 

Do we attribute to the inquiries of the Committees this illumination ? 
We do—aided by the press, for out of them have since sprung Mr. Le- 
fevre’s letter, and Mr. Cayley’s and Mr. Blake’s. But the finishing blow 
will be given by the condensation of the evidence put forth under the sanc- 
tioning name of “ a Member of Parliament,’ understood to be Mr. Hutt, 
and prefaced by some very plain but excellent remarks. The truth indeed 
is now practically established—the injustice produced by a return to cash 
payments through reduction of price, whether it amounts to four or a hun- 
dred per cent. (which is about the variation between Mr. Ricardo and some 
of the “ Agriculturistical Currency Doctors’) has made its own division, and 
found its own level, amongst all classes ; and none of these classes as a whole 
will consent to the infliction of a new and indefinite evil in the mere vain 
hope of remedying that which is overpast. None who read the evidence of 
Lords Radnor and Ashburton, with any credence in their experienced 
judgment, will ever for a moment listen to the stuff about “ equitable 
adjustment.” It is astonishing that even so powerful rather than so plau- 
sible a man as Cobbett should have been able to confuse and bam- 
boozle his followers so long with an absurdity so palpable; but even Lord 
Radnor now gives up the doctrine. Hear him. At the end of a series 
of questions touching a revision of contracts being necess to the 
fulfilment of this “ equitable adjustment,” he thus replies:—*‘ So that it 
would be necessary not to apply the reduction to the present holders of the 
national debt, not to those who have within the last fifteen years ac- 
quired their shares in the 3 per cent, or 34 per cents., but totrace back every 
individual transaction to the person who may have originally advanced 
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money to Government between the years 1797 and 1818? ey must have 
their remedy against the person from whom they bought their stock, and 
it would be a complication that it would be utterly ible.” * After 
your experience of the effects of the variation of money which took place in 
1797, and considering the efflux of time since the establishment of the pre- 
sent standard, and the condition of the working population, should you seé 
with apprehension, or with satisfaction, any alteration of the standard of 
value now? 1 should see with apprehension any attempt to alter the stan- 
dard.” His Lordship also stated in so many words that high prices would 
not permanently benefit the farmer, and that agriculture flourished as much 
under low prices as high. 

Lord Ashburton, whose authority must be considered still higher, fally 
accords in these sentiments. 

The declaration of such men as these set the question at rest—if the opi- 
nions of men most conversant with the largest dealings of the country are of 
any validity. Onlyelet Mr. Hutt's pamphlet find its way into the farm- 
houses of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the delusion of a quarter of a 
century will vanish before a quarter of ancther year from all dispassionate 
or capable minds. 

Turn we now to circumstances which are actually part and parcel of the 
concerns of agriculture. A table has been published in that very excellent 
chronicle of all agricultural matters, “‘ The Mark-Lane Express,’ which we 
shall take leave to borrow. 


Arrivals of British Grain and Flour into the Port of London for the last Seven 
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Years, during the Quarter ending March 31. 


























0 Wheat. | Barley. Malt. Oats. Totals. Flour. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Sacks. 
1837. " 
English| 78,005 | 89,608 | 88,721 | 82,930 | 339,264 | 105,846 
Scotch . 197 | 5.077 830 | 34.852 | 40,956 392 
Irish ..) ss 1, 682 15 | 200,926 | 202,623 630 
1836. 
English 97,541 | 113,018 | 94,994 | 61,545 | 367,098 | 103,313 
Scotch.| 609 | 9,150 | 1.358 | 45,604 | 56,721 690 
Irth | 626 | 1,604 | 110,282 | 112,412 156 
1835. 
English| 100,158 | 68,971 | 89,927 | 26,423 | 285,479 | 107,177 
Scotch .| 5,431 | 19,735 593 | 110,839 | 136,598 628 
Irish ..| 1,286 | 10,465 8 | 190,997 | 202,686 | 1,715 
1834. 
English| 83,819 | 109,992 | 92,718 | 68,770 | 355,209 | 99,784 
Scotch .| 4,209 | 8,602 96 | 86.557 | 99,464 427 
Irish ..| 4,743 | 6,892 125 | 95,374 | 107,134 | 10,005 
ae, 
nglish} 84,252 | 126,213 | 89,591 | 51,411 | 351,467 | 100,929 
Scotch .| 3,048 | 5,271 | ‘392 | 37,902 | 46,613 | 477 
Irish ..| 6,746 * 23 | 145, 152,428 | 9,162 
1893. 
English} 53,591 | 96,942 | 99,570 | 74,632 | 394,795 | 88,424 
Scotch .| 33,430 | 15,344 | 747 | 41,779 | 91,300 | 1,005 
Irish ..| 34,675 | 27654 178 | 171,856 | 209,363 | 29,032 
1831. 
English| 40,192 | 93,327 | 95,690 | 77,001 | 306,210 | 987,623 
Scotch.| 2,413 | 4,847 | | 44 | 61,565 | 68,869 "375 
Irish .. * 12 . 55, 107 56,119 4,994 
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The.important fact is, that while the importation of wheat from the pro- 
vinees into Lendon decreased, that of flour has increased. But we must ex- 
cept against any conclusive deduction that may be drawn from the facts, that 
one quarter.of a year does not afford anything like sufficient data to fasten 
any just judgment upon. La. Gr. During the last few weeks the pressure 
upon the Money Market, discouraging all chance of speculative purchasers, 
must have acted to deter those who can hold from sending their corn to mar- 
ket. . Again, the probability of a late harvest increases the chances of a rise 
of price and would induce holding over. In the former opinion we concur with 
the editor of the “ Express,” but we do not arrive quite at the same conclu- 
sion as he does with respect to the augmented arrivals of flour. He says, 
‘‘ Flour. has increased, because the country miller can undersell the town 
manufacturer, notwithstanding the arbitrary nomination of prices adopted 
by the principal parties concerned in the trade; besides that mill-power 
throughout the kingdom is rapidly increasing, with an improved system of ma- 
nufacture.” We agree indeed as to effects—the cause of the supply to London 
is increased mill-power, but this compels the country manufacturer to seek the 
London mart, because his power to make exceeds the power of consumption 
at home. The competition of country marts in London ¢s the cause of de- 
pression of price—not depression of price the cause of the large amount of 
flour. Indeed, the flour trade, like all others depending on improved and 
accelerated processes, has been much altered by those processes. In the 
event of a rise the miller who lives near London, and has steam-power to use 
at pleasure, can always take advantage of that rise, and appear upon the 
mart before the distant dealer is even apprised of the advance? or he can 
suspend his operations no less to his benefit wherever there is a full supply, 
a slack demand, or a fall. These are his necesSary superiorities of proximity 
and power. The paper‘trade is affected precisely in the same manner, and 
for this reason mill-property is less valuable than it was, It is not impossible 
that the comparative stagnation of manufacturing employment during the 
last quarter has diminished the consumption of flour in the provinces, nor is 
the poor-law act without its agency. The little country dealers in all de- 
partments complain of imap custom arising simply from the smaller sums 
now enjoyed by the labouring classes in relief. hile therefore this table 
is given because it is incumbent upon those who would instruct the public 
to bring all the information that offers into view, we yet place little or no re- 
liance upon any deductions that can be drawn from premises so limited in 
respect to time. 

In the meanwhile, the proposition to release the foreign wheat in bond to 
be ground for exportation has been renewed in Parliament. The measure 
may be attended with difficulties in the execution, and especially with the 
fear of the flour getting into domestic instead of foreign consumption, to 
which the temptation would be considerable ; but the certain advantages 
overbalance this possible contingency. Whether this consideration will pro- 
duce the adoption of the proposal by Parliament, we shall not presume to 
decide, but it appears to our judgment they ought. 

The memory of the oldest men furnishes no parallel time in point of wea- 
ther to the present winds from the north ale north-west, east and north- 
east, a by flights of snow; and night frosts have checked vege- 
tation to a degree utterly unknown, and the consequences are felt and seen 
in the almost total absence of n seed, to the great loss and detriment of 
the stock farmer, whilst the wheats seem as if they would make no growth, 
and the barleys lie dead in the earth. Up to this date (April 20th) there is 
little appearance of the dissipation of the vast load of vapour with which the 
atmosphere is loaded, and the warmth of the sun annihilated. The late 
rains have indeed done a little for the colour of that which is green, the buds 
are all ready to burst, but the “ all-powerful heat” is still wanting. All the 
operations of agriculture have however gone on favourably, and in some dis- 
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tricts, Ireland especially, it should seem the frost and attendant drought have 
rendered the lands more friable. The barleys are in, and nature and art 
may be said only to wait the return of heat. Everything is now backward, 
but we still entertain the opinion that growth depends more on the months 
that come after May, than those which precede her bright and bounteous 


presence. 

The fears of capitalists, and indeed the visible effects of the imprudent spe- 
culations in America, have aided to keep prices much as they were. In the 
beginning of the month wheat appeared to sink a shilling or two, lately the 
offers have rallied for the best qualities. Time glides on, and the stock is 
thrown upon the farmer. In three months from this date new wheat may be 
ia the markets of the midland countries. 


Imperial averages, April 7 :—Wheat, 55s. 11d.—Barley, 31s. 5d.—Oats, 
22s. 7d.—Rye, 338. 2d.—Beans, 378. 11d.—Peas, 36s. 11d. 





DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Writing Paper.—A gentleman named Stevenson has obtained a patent 
for a new method of preparing writing-paper, from which writing-ink 
cannot be expunged or extracted without detection. This is a most im- 
portant discovery, inasmuch as it will put an end to numerous frauds now 
committed by effecting alterations in written documents. We find that 
another patent has been granted to a French gentleman, named Ourlas, 
residing in this country, for a similar preparation of paper. 


New principle of Economy in Manufactures.—A_ recent discovery has 
added a new feature to the commercial industry of France. Formerly the 
residuum from the distillery was wasted, it not being known that it could 
be put to any use. A potass manufactory, however, has just been erected 
near Valenciennes, which is to be alimented by the residuum from the‘ dis- 
tillery. This is the first establishment of the kind, and it is now in full 
activity. 


Manufacture of Sugar.—The manufacture of sugar from chestnuts greatly 
prospers in France. Some of the proceeds give 14 percent., which is above 
the mean proportion drawn from beet-root. The manufacture of the latter 
flourishes in Russia, where there are at this moment thirty establishments 
in full operation. 


_ Imitation of Anatomical Specimens.—MM. Thibert and Rameux have 

invented a composition, which may be moulded with much greater facility 

than plaster, and which perfectly represents the anatomical subjects which 

require to be imitated. Once hardened, it resists pressure, damp, and heat 
ual to that of boiling water. Each part is painted in oils of the proper 
ours and then varnished, so that it may be washed without injury. 
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COMMERCE AND CURRENCY. 


We have not yet passed through the crisis which has now been for some 
time impending in the commercial world ; nor has it yet reached its height. 
In all the large manufacturing districts the embarrassment of the capitalists 
are daily augmenting, and the necessary consequence is, much aggravation 
of the distress and sufferings of the labouring population. The markets of 
manufactured and raw goods are in a gloomy and desponding state. Pre- 
sent prices have no reference to the cost of production, but are dependent 
upon the necessities of the manufactures to sell. Notwithstanding the re- 
duction of prices, however, purchasers hold off, under an impression thut 
the embarrassments of the manufacturers will bring them still lower. The 
distrust of private credit, too, stops the execution of orders on a large scale ; 
and hence there is a well-founded apprehension that many more failures 
will ensue, and many more workmen be displaced. Anxiety and uncer- 
tainty are almost everywhere palpable and distressing. From Liverpool, 
a deputation of merchants, supported by the Chamber of Commerce at 
Manchester and mercantile men elsewhere, applied to the Government and 
the Bank to aid them by an advance of Exchequer Bills or other available 
securities, in retaining their stocks until confidence should be somewhat 
restored ; but they were refused: and as the American houses here do not 
appear likely to obtain timely relief from the United States, it is much to 
be feared that the consequences will be severe and widely spread. From 
1829, till very recently, business has gone on with scarcely a check, and 
the ramifications of credit have been widely extended. One failure, there- 
fore, now produces another, or creates difficulty which is almost equal in its 
results to total failure. 

Such seems to be the almost natural consequence arising out of the pros- 
perity of the last five or six years. Productive harvests and an enlarged 
currency have given such a stimulus to the increase of capital and popula- 
tion as have caused those elements of wealth to bear at present a greater 
proportion to the field of employment than they did alt pay 5 The excess 
of capital and labour must, somehow or other, be wasted or destroyed until 
that economical proportion take place, which gives profits, though low, to 
all capitalists, mre wages, though low, to all labourers, This destruction is 
only to be brought about by the losses of capitalists and the sufferings of the 
labouring classes, and, therefore, general distress, with all its fearful con- 
sequences will have to be encountered, it seems, in the process. 

The quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, for three months ending on the 5th ult., exhibits the following re- 
sults, compared with the three months ending on the 7th of March :— 


The circulation averaged, 
In the former period . : ; ; . £18,178,000 
In the latter period ° ° ; - 18,432,000 





Being an increase of ° , 

The deposits averaged, 
In the former period . : : : . £13,260.000 
In the latter period . ° ; ‘ . 11,192,000 


: £243,000 





Being a decrease of , ° 
The total liabilities averaged, 
In the former period . ; : : . £31,438,000 
In the latter period : ° ; . 29,624,000 


£2,068,000 


Being a decrease of ‘ , .  £1,814,000 
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The securities averaged, , 
In the former period . ; ° . . £30,579,000 
In the latter period. , : : - 28,843,000 





Being a decrease of : : - £1,736,000 
The bullion averaged, , 
In the former period . ; ; . . £4,048,000" 
In the latter period . ; ; : 4,071,000 © 
Being an increase of _. . - £23,000 


The total of the assets averaged, 
In the formerperiod . ; ° d . £34,627,000 





In the latter period ‘ ‘ : - 82,914,000 
Being a decrease of o <tit - £1,715,000 

The surplus, or Rest, averaged, 
In the former period : ; : -  £3,189,000 
In the latter period . : , ° ° 3,290,000 
Being an increase of ; : £101,000 


The small increase that appears to have taken place in the amount of the 
bullion, is the most noticeable thing in these returns; but this is easily ac- 
counted for, by the fact that, although the foreign exchanges are sufficiently 
in our favour to bring in the metals, there are no commercial transactions 
going forward, purchases for the foreign markets being-almost entirely sus- 
pended by the continued caducity of prices. The destruction of confidence, 
too, has evidently been the cause of absorbing a much larger proportion of 
gold in the internal circulation, as well as to a larger extent than is generally 
apprehended, by hoarding. Gold must inevitably return in large quantities 
from abroad; but at no less tremendous a sacrifice than an average fall of 
fifteen or twenty per cent. on the value of all commercial commodities. 

The quarterly accounts of the revenue made up to the 5th ult., were 
looked for with some anxiety, since they furnish a tolerable index of the state 
of trade and commerce during the period to which they relate. As was an- 
ticipated, the defalcation is considerable, as compared with the receipts of the 


corresponding quarter of the preceding year, under those heads which best 
indicate the amount of internal consumption. It is as follows :— 


In the customs . ‘ d ; £13,333 
In the excise > é 28,869 
In the stamps ‘ : 79,422 
In the taxes . 7,845 


Total . . - £129,469 


Something is obtained by way of set-off, however, inthe items of Post- 
office, miscellaneous, and imprest and other monies, amounting severally to 
1000/., 9,591/., and 58,4622., giving a total of 69,0602., which deducted from 


the aggregate decrease above stated, leaves the actual decrease on the quar- 
ter at 60,409/. 





